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Art. I.—Tar Nationat Importance OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 


EARLY ali great modern scientific discoveries have been 
made by teachers of science and others, who spent a large 
portion of their lives in experimental investigation, searching for 
new truths, and not by persons who have hit upon them by 
accident. The greatest discoveries in physics and chemistry in 
modern times were made chiefly by such men as Newton, 
Cavendish, Scheele, Priestley, Oersted, Volta, Davy, and 
Faraday ; all great workers in science. 

It is by observing matter and its forces under new conditions 
that many discoveries are made; thus Priestley placed some 
oxide of mercury in an inverted glass vessel, and heated it by 
means of a lens and the sun’s rays, and discovered Oxygen. Oxygen 
was nearly discovered by Eck de Sulsbach three hundred years 
before; he heated six pounds of an amalgam of silver and 
mercury, and converted the latter metal into a red oxide like 
cinnabar, and he remarked, “a spirit is united with the metal, 
and what proves it is this, that this artificial cinnabar submitted 
to distillation, disengages that spirit.” The “ spirit” was evidently 
oxygen. 

Some kinds of discoveries are made by observing the phenomena 
of bodies placed under special conditions by those operations of 
nature over which we have little or no control. All our know- 
ledge of astronomy, and much of that of geology and physiology, 
was acquired in this way. 
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In nearly all modern discoveries of importance, in physics or 
chemistry, long and difficult investigations had to be made in 
order to completely establish their truth? When Crookes dis- 
covered Thallium, he saw the first sign of its existence as a 
momentary flash of green light in a spectroscope, but he had 
to expend upon the subject several years of most difficult 
labour, and a considerable sum of money, in order to prove the 
correctness of his suspicion that he had discovered a new 
metal. 

Discoveries differ from inventions ; a scientific discovery is a 
newly found truth in science, which in the great majority of 
cases is not in the form of a saleable commodity, but may be 
used for the purposes of ordinary scientific instruction. An in- 
vention is usually a combination and application to some useful 
or desired purpose of scientific truths which have been previously 
discovered. 

Immediately a discovery is made it becomes published and 
incorporated in all the ordinary text-books of science ; and in 
this way such books have become filled with valuable know- 
ledge acquired by researches in past times, and this accumulated 
learning is ready for dissemination by teachers of science, and for 
inventors to apply to useful purposes. All this knowledge (which is 
of enormous value, and has cost a vast amount of intellect and 
labour) has been given freely to the nation without money and 
without price. 

The most abstract and apparently trivial experiments in original 
research have in some cases led to inventions and results of 
national importance. The contractions of a frog’s leg in the ex- 
periments of Galvani, and the movements of a magnetic needle 
in those of Oersted, have already led to the expenditure of many 
millions of pounds in laying telegraph wires over many parts of 
the earth, and to an immense extension of international inter- 
course. But the original experiment of Oersted was not dis- 
covered without labour ; it was only arrived at after many years 
of research. 

The discovery in olden times of the attractive properties of a 
fragment of iron-ore, was the basis of the invention of the 
mariner’s-compass, which greatly improved navigation, and led 
to nearly all the chief maritime discoveries which have since 
been made. It enabled sailing vessels to venture freely out of sight 
of land, and to traverse the open ocean with even greater safety 
than to sail near the shore. By its means Columbus crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean and discovered America. By its means also, 
Wasco de Gama sailed round the Cape of Good Hope and 
discovered a new route to India; and in the year 1500, another 
Portuguese Captain, Cabral, was driver across the Atlantic, dis- 
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covered Brazil, and was enabled by the aid of the magnet, to 
send back a ship to Lisbon with news of the discovery. By its 
assistance also, Magellan discovered Patagonia and the South 
Pacific Ocean ; and by the completion of that voyage the earth 
was first circumnavigated and proved to be a globe. With the 
aid of the same means, others discovered Australia and New 
Zealand, and ultimately completed the maritime geography of the 
whole world. By the same means, at the present time, every 
mariner directs with certainty the course of his ship, and in- 
numerable cargoes of enormous aggregate value, are safely con- 
veyed to all parts of the globe. 

The geographical discoveries of the Portuguese, made by means 
of the magnet, produced great national results ; they profoundly 
changed the balance of power and wealth amongst the European 
nations, by changing the direction of navigation and of the great 
streams of commerce between Europe and the East. They gave 
a mortal blow to Italy and the cities of the Mediterranean, by 
transferring Eastern commerce to Spain and Portugal; and 
Egypt ceased to be the greatest route of commerce from Europe 
to India. : 

The discovery of the properties of a mixture of nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal, which occurred at about the same time as the in- 
vention of the mariner’s-compass, led to the use of gunpowder, 
which changed the whole method of warfare, and made mere 
animal strength a less advantage in fighting. 

Never were nations so rapidly enriched as those of Spain and 
Portugal by means of the magnet and gunpowder. Spain brought 
home immense quantities of gold and silver from Mexico; 
Portugal imported diamonds from Brazil, and riches of all kinds 
from India and the East. 

Scientific discovery has in all ages been a most powerful agent 
of civilization and human progress. The discovery of the black 
liquid which a solution of nut-galls produces when mixed with 
ereen-vitriol, led to the invention of writing-ink ; and a know- 
ledge of the properties of ink and paper prepared the way for 
the invention of printing, by means of which learning has been 
spread all over the earth. 

The apparently insignificant property possessed by amber, of 
attracting feathers immediately after it has been rubbed, was 
known twenty-four hundred years ago, and led in modern times 
to the discovery of electricity. In still later times, Dr. Franklin, 
by means of a kite, charged a bottie with lightning, examined 
it, and proved lightning and electricity to be identical. This 
knowledge, joined to the further discovery, that electricity would 
pass freely through metals, led to the invention of the lightning 
conductor, by means of which all our great buildings, ships, 
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lighthouses, arsenals, and powder magazines are effectually pro- 
tected from lightning. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before:” the discovery 
of the instant transmission of electricity along wires fore- 
shadowed the invention of the electric telegraph. About the 
year 1815, Oersted, a Danish philosopher, after fifteen years 
of study and experiment, to ascertain the relation of electricity 
to magnetism, discovered that if a freely suspended magnetic 
needle was supported parallel to a wire, and an electric current 
then passed through the wire, the needle moved and placed 
itself at right-angles to the current. This discovery, coupled 
with the previous one of the electric conductivity of metals, 
formed the indispensable foundation of all our present electric 
telegraphs. 

Original research is more productive of new industries and 
inventions than any other kind of labour. The researches of 
Volta, Faraday, and many other investigators, have led to the 
process of electro-plating, the use of electric lights for light- 
houses, and the great system of telegraphs. Those of Davy, 
Wedgwood, and others, respecting the action of light upon salts 
of silver, have led to the modern processes of photography, 
which are now in use almost everywhere. The discovery of zinc 
by Paracelsus, has been followed by the use of that metal in 
galvanic batteries, and the great use of “galvanized” iron for 
telegraph wires, for roofing, and many other purposes. The dis- 
covery of nickel by Cronstedt has led to the great modern use 
of German-silver in the construction of electro-plated and other 
articles. The discovery of chlorine by Scheele formed the basis 
of nearly all our modern processes of bleaching cotton and other 
fabrics. The discovery of gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine has 
led to the use of those substances in blasting rocks and in war- 
fare. The discovery of oxygen by Priestley, has enabled us to 
understand and improve in a great number of ways, the 
numerous manufacturing, agricultural, and other processes in 
which that substance operates. The discoveries of gutta-percha 
and In«ia-rubber were the origin of the great use of those sub- 
stances in telegraph cables, and in a multitude of useful articles. 
The discovery of chloroform and anesthetics, has led to their 
use for the purpose of alleviating human suffering. The dis- 
covery of phosphorus led to the erection of the large manu- 
factories of that substance and of Jucifer-matches, and to the 
use of those matches all over the earth. The discovery by Sir 
Isaac Newton of the decomposition of light by means of a 
prism, has led in recent times to the invention of the spectro- 
scope; to the use of that instrument in the Bessemer-steel 
process; to the discovery of four new metals, thallium, rubidium, 
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cesium, and indium, and to the most wonderful discovery of the 
composition of the sun and distant heavenly bodies. 

Even the invention of the steam-engine was partly a conse- 
quence of previous researches of scientific men. Watt himself 
stated in his pamphlet entitled “ A Plain Story,” that he could 
not have perfected his engine, had not Dr. Black and others 
previously discovered what amount of heat was rendered latent 
by the conversion of water into steam. Had not the steam- 
engine been developed, it is clear that railways, steam-ships, and 
all the numerous uses to which that noble instrument is now 
applied, would have been comparatively unknown. The dis- 
coveries of nitric-acid, hydrochloric-acid, oil of vitriol, and 
washing-soda, by the alchemists and early chemists in their 
researches, led to the erection of the numerous great manu- 
factories of those substances which now exist in England and in 
other civilized countries. ‘There is probably not au art, process, 
or manufacture, which is not largely due to scientific discovery, 
and if we trace them back to their source, we nearly always find 
them originate in scientific research. 

Discovery is usually the basis of invention; a man cannot 
generally invent an improvement unless he possesses scientific 
knowledge, and for that knowledge he must in nearly all cases 
resort to a scientific book or teacher. Nearly all the pure scien- 
tific knowledge contained in books was obtained by original 
research, and the great bulk of valuable patented inventions was 
made with the aid of that information. The discovery of a 
single substance, such as oil of vitriol, or washing-soda, has led 
to the formation of many valuable inventions, patented or other- 
wise, and to the establishment of more than one hundred manu- 
factories. 

Judging by means of the experience already acquired, we 
cannot reasonably expect that discoveries fraught with such 
momentous consequences as those of magnetism, or of galvanism 
and electro-magnetism, will be made very often. The progress 
of scientific discovery is gradual ; we have at present but glimpses 
of the new world of truth which is being revealed to us by means 
of research ; we are only at the very commencement of a know- 
ledge of the inherent properties of matter and its forces, and 
consequently the methods we employ to utilize them are ex- 
tremely imperfect. Discoveries probably remain to be made 
which will enable us to convert the various forces into each other 
without division or loss ; at present we can scarcely do so in any 
instance. By the steam-engine, that marvellous result of modern 
intellect, we only obtain available for our uses about one-eighth 
of the mechanical power producible by coal. Matter has a 
general property of subdividing forces; if we put, one force into 
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a substance or machine, it produces many effects, not only those 
we want, but those also we do not want: when we heat a piece 
of iron, the heat produces a number of changes, mechanical, 
electric, magnetic, and chemical, and it is by means of what is 
termed the “internal resistance” of bodies that these effects are 
produced, and we know but little of that property. The explo- 
sive action in a gas-engine produces not only the mechanical 
force we desire, but also a quantity of heat we do not want, and 
at a cost of a portion of the gas. In a similar manner, in the 
steam-engine much of the heat of the coal is converted into 
forces which are lost; a large amount of it is uselessly expended 
in warming the machine itself and the surrounding atmosphere ; 
much also is lost by friction. Discoveries probably also remain 
to be made which will enable us to completely utilize solar heat 
and tidal energy. The total amount of solar heat which falls 
upon this earth in twenty-four hours, would, if converted into 
mechanical power, be equal to that of an immense number of 
horses ; the average of that which falls annually upon a square foot 
of terrestrial surface would lift fifty-two tons weight one mile high. 
The total mechanical value of the tidal energy of all the water 
on this globe is also an amazing amount. 

That “knowledge is power” is an old maxim, but that new 
knowledge is new power is a new maxim which scientific dis- 
covery has impressed upon us. By means of discoveries we 
have acquired new powers ; by those of Electricity we have ac- 
quired the power of conversing with each other at unlimited 
distances, and by means of those in Optics we are enabled to 
analyze the composition, and perceive some of the physical 
changes of the most distant heavenly bodies, 

Experience in science has shown that it is by means of inven- 
tions based upon new discoveries that the greatest utilities are 
obtained, rather than by the exercise of invention upon know- 
ledge acquired long ago. The knowledge obtained by research 
in ancient times has been largely exhausted for the purposes of 
invention by modern inventors, and what we very greatly require 
now is new knowledge. Experience in science also leads us to 
believe that the extent of possible discovery is as boundless as 
Nature, and that an immense amount of new knowledge may 
yet be discovered. Every discoverer of repute could supply a 
copious list of investigations yet to be made. 

A very great amount of the wealth of this nation has been 
obtained by the application of scientific knowledge to the sub- 
stances and forces by which we are surrounded. Who can esti- 
mate the money-value of the application of such knowledge to 
coal, by enabling it to produce mechanical power in the steam- 
engine and gas-engine ; to evolve light by means of coal-gas; to 
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yield the beautiful aniline dyes; and to be used as a source of 
ammonia ? 

Nearly every manufacturer in this country is deriving from 
scientific discoveries advantages for which there has been made 
little or no payment to the discoverers. The makers of coal-tar- 
dyes and the dyers of wool and silk are using Mitscherlich’s dis- 
covery of nitro-benzine. Manufacturers of picric acid and ‘‘ French 
purple” have enjoyed the fruits of the labours of Dr. Stenhouse. 
Makers of chlorate of potash are profiting largely by the dis- 
coveries of Scheele, Gay-Lussac, and others. The various tele- 
graph companies, copper-smelters, and makers of copper telegraph 
wire, are using Dr. Matthiessen’s discovery of the influence of 
impurities on the electric conducting power of copper. Phos- 
phorus-makers are reaping the reward of the labours of Gahn 
and Scheele. The makers of electro-plate and of German-silver 
are deriving great profits from the labours of Faraday and Gay- 
Lussac. Makers of Bessemer-steel enjoy advantages derived 
from the spectrum discoveries of Kirchhoff. Iron and copper- 
smelters, metallurgists, dyers, calico-printers, bleachers, brewers, 
makers of vinegar, white-lead, red-lead, varnishes, colours, soaps, 
green-vitriol, phosphorus, oil of vitriol, and many others, are 
deriving benefit from the discoveries of Priestley and Scheele. 
Physicians also are receiving the reward of the labours of Sou- 
beiran, Liebig, and Dumas, in the discovery of chloroform ; of 
the researches of Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Pelletier, and others, in 
the discovery of quinine; and of many other chemists, in the 
discovery of numerous remedial substances. 

The great pecuniary benefits arising from the applications of 
science are generally reaped in the first instance by the great 
manufacturers, agriculturists, merchants, and capitalists. Count- 
less fortunes have been made by means of processes and manu- 
factures based upon scientific discovery. The pecuniary profits 
of the great manufacturers of cotton, copper, iron, pottery, beer, 
sugar, glass, spirits, vinegar, gutta-percha, india-rubber, gun- 
cotton, the various metals, machinery, electro-plate, washing 
soda, German silver, brass, phosphorus, manures, the common 
acids, the various chemicals, and a multitude of other substances 
and articles, have been extremely great. The pecuniary advan- 
tages of the use of the electric telegraph and railways to mer- 
chants ;—the gains of capitalists by money invested in railways, 
telegraphs, steam-ships, gasworks, iron shipbuilding, engineering, 
and other great applications of science, have been enormous. The 
money expended upon the construction of railways alone in this 
country has already amounted to more than five hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds, and the total receipts upon British rail- 
ways has reached forty-three millions per annum. 
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In a general way, the greatest pecuniary benefits arising from 
science, sooner or later go to enrich the possessors of land. The 
demand created for coal, iron, lime, building-stone, and all the 
metals, by the industrial applications of science, has greatly in- 
creased the value of land under which those substances lie. The 
value of cultivated land has been everywhere increased by the 
discoveries of agricultural chemistry. Land has also been required 
for railways in nearly all parts of the kingdom, and has thereby 
been considerably raised in value. Discoveries produce inven- 
tions, inventions give rise to processes and manufactures, the 
employment of workmen and others, and the erection of work- 
shops and dwellings, and these have rapidly increased the value 
of building ground. In Lancashire the value of such ground has 
been greatly increased by the invention of the steam-engine, the 
discovery of chlorine, and their application to the cotton manu- 
facture. In all the great manufacturing districts, and in all the 
chief centres of industry, a similar result has occurred. Wherever 
a railway has been constructed in Great Britain, the value of 
land has increased in consequence of the increased facilities of 
communication. All these great additions to the value of land 
are largely due to the unpaid labours of scientific discoverers, and 
it may be said that this nation has largely gained its wealth, and 
is still living in a great degree on the products of those labours. 
Those great additions to the value of land are also permanent, 
are continually increasing, and are largely independent of any 
exertion on the part of the owners. 

There is not a man in this kingdom who has not derived some 
advantage, in one way or another, from scientific research. The 
advantages of gas light, rapid postal service and transmission of 
goods, railway travelling, cotton apparel, photography, cheap 
pottery, improved medicine and surgery, Australian preserved 
meats, &c. &c., have been reaped more or less by everyone, even 
the very paupers. Science has also, by developing new processes, 
given employment to whole armies of workmen in numerous arts, 
manufactures, and occupations. About a quarter of a million 
persons are employed on the railways alone in Great Britain, 
besides those who were engaged in their construction ; and in the 
postal-department alone of the telegraph service of this country 
more than fifteen thousand operatives are employed. Chemical 
works also find employment for twenty-six thousand, and gas- 
works for ten thousand workpeople. 

It would be altogether a false argument to say that the prac- 
tical benefits derived from the labours of discoverers by the 
different classes of the community are small or imaginary, because 
the discoveries and the benefits are not immediately connected. 
We know that the consumers of tea in this country derive benefit 
from the grower of that herb in China through the hands of a 
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series of intervening agents, as certainly as if they received the 
tea direct from his hands, 

Much of the wealth of this country, resulting from science, has 
been very easily obtained by its possessors. That acquired by 
means of our coal has especially been obtained without commen- 
surate effort. To draw upon a mine of coal is much like drawing 
upon a bank of money, because coal is a great store of power ; it 
differs from nearly all other abundant substances by containing an 
immense amount of latent chemical energy, which may at any 
moment, and with scarcely any expenditure of labour on our 
part, be converted into heat and mechanical power in the steam- 
engine. Every piece of coal contains sufficient latent power to 
lift itself a height of more than two thousand miles, but it costs 
only a small proportion of that power to extract and raise it from 
the mine. We do not mean by these remarks to imply that the 
wealth accruing from this great store of power in coal, is derived 
chiefly by the owners of coal mines. 

An excess of money or power, obtained without commensurate 
effort, fails to properly develop the intelligence of its possessor, 
and nations have been hastened to ruin in this way. The wealth 
of the upper classes of this nation has, by decoying from study 
undisciplined young men at our old Universities, kept down the 
general standard of scientific instruction throughout the country, 
and by leading to neglect of scientific research, is now retarding 
our progress in arts, manufactures, commerce, and civilization. 
The great poverty of the working classes is also producing similar 
effects by retarding education, and increasing the great want of 
skilled labour of which our inventors, manufacturers, and others 
so strongly complain in the working of their scientific processes, 
Had a just share of the great amount of money gained by the 
applications of science to useful purposes, been applied to the 
payment and maintenance of scientific discoverers, as it should 
have been, the wealthy would have been more intelligent, the 
poor would have had more employment and money, and the 
happiness and civilization of all would have been greater. 

Of the great multitude of rich manufacturers, merchants, 
capitalists, and landowners in this country, who have derived 
such great pecuniary benefits from original scientific research, we 
believe there is scarcely a man existing who has ever given to a 
scientific society, institution, or investigator, a single thousand 
pounds for the aid of pure research in experimental physics or 
chemistry ; the nearest approach to exceptions are a very few 
wealthy persons who have devoted themselves personally to 
scientific discovery. Many of those manufacturers and others 
would however willingly give money towards such an object, if 
they understood the value and necessity of scientific research, 

Whilst many millions of pounds are annually expended in 
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this country upon religious, philanthropic, and other good 
objects, there is scarcely a scientific society or institution 
(with the exception of the British Association), which expends 
even the small sum of five hundred pounds a year on pure 
experimental research in physics or chemistry. In the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, the average annual expenses re- 
lating to experimental research, including salaries to assistants 
in the laboratory, from the year 1867 to 1871, did not amount 
to two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Considering the multiplicity and variety of philanthropic 
institutions and bequests in this country, and the great effect 
original scientific research has in ameliorating the condition of 
mankind, and reducing the amount of human misery, it is surpris- 
ing that no wealthy philanthropic individual has bequeathed 
funds for the endowment of an institution for pure research in 
physics or chemistry. In America, the “Smithsonian Institution” 
was founded at Washington by a benevolent and patriotic person, 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,” and 
one of the objects of that institution is “ to enlarge the existing 
stock of knowledge by the addition of new truths ;” and a 
portion of its plan is “to stimulate men of talent to make 
original researches, by offering suitable rewards for memoirs 
containing new truths,” and “to appropriate annually a portion 
of the income for particular researches.” 

Many persons in this country look upon scientific research, 
either as a hobby, or as a refined intellectual pursuit, and do not 
view it as an important or essential element of National great- 
ness and progress, Persons in general in this country also 
consider such research as unpractical, but this is simply in con- 
sequence of their ignorance of the subject; if discoveries were 
commercial commodities, the practical character of research 
would then be within their comprehension. Scientific discoverers 
may be considered the most practical men in existence, because 
their labours give rise to greater and more numerous practical 
results than those of any other persons. A man who cultivates 
plants for the purpose of obtaining the seed, is quite as practical 
a person as he who converts that seed into vegetables fit for 
human consumption. 

In addition to the great benefits accruing from original research 
to all classes of society, our Governments have also derived im- 
mense advantages from the same source. The revenues have 
been greatly increased by the universal advantages conferred 
upon all kinds of industry and commerce by scientific knowledge. 
The additional taxes upon increased incomes arising from agr- 
culture, arts, manufactures, mines; increased value of land and 
rents ; investments in railway, telegraph, steam-ship, and other 
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companies, have been extremely great. From the sale of Patents 
alone, a surplus sum of nearly six hundred thousand pounds has 
already accumulated. Our Governments are also indebted to 
original research for the use of percussion-powder, gun-cotton, 
improvements in cannon, projectiles, rifles, armour-plated ships, 
the ocean telegraph, field telegraph, rapid postal communication, 
the speedy transport of troops and war material, and a multitude 
of other advantages. The value of science to Governments in 
the prevention of war by means of more ready correspondence 
through telegraphs is incalculable. 

As the knowledge resulting from scientific inquiry has been of 
such immense value to this nation, one would suppose that such 
inquiry would be greatly encouraged and highly rewarded. The 
reverse is, however, the case ; research in physics and chemistry 
has for years been declining in this country, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the neglect with which it has been treated. Most of 
our ablest investigators in those subjects have ceased to make 
researches. Several also, Faraday, Graham, Matthiessen, and 
Miller, have died, and others have not arisen to supply their 
places. Able discoverers are rare, and the loss of even a few 
such men in a country is a national calamity. At the present 
time the proportion of such men amongst us wholly engaged in 
research is less than one in a million of the population. 

Whilst the number of original researches in physical and 
chemical science has been increasing on the Continent, especially 
in Germany, it has been decreasing in England. The Journal 
of the Chemical Society, which was formerly filled with original 
researches made by British chemists, is now almost entirely 
occupied with the abstracts only of researches made elsewhere, 
and we are rapidly becoming dependent upon foreign nations for 
a supply of new scientific knowledge. According to a statement 
of Dr. E. Frankland, the number of published scientific researches 
in the year 1866 was in Germany 777, France 245, and Great 
Britain 127. 

It is more difficult to carry on original research in England 
now than it was twenty years ago, because scientific employments 
of a much more lucrative kind have greatly multiplied, and 
attract men of science from pursuing discovery ; the means also 
fer prosecuting research have not increased, whilst the expenses 
of living have become much greater; nearly all other useful oc- 
cupations have advanced and left scientific inquiry behind. 

Whilst vast sums of money are spent upon the applications of 
science in military and naval affairs, research itself is neglected : 
the superstructure is attended to, but the foundations are left to 
decay. Our Governments have as yet made no payment for the 
labour of pure research in experimental physics or chemistry ; 
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they have given a thousand pounds a year to be distributed by 
the Royal Society amongst scientific investigators, but a grant 
from this sum is an unprofitable gift to accept, because it is only 
sufficient to partly pay expenses out of pocket for chemicals and 
apparatus, and allows nothing for skill or labour. Investigators 
frequently, for this reason, do not avail themselves of the fund. 

So defective are the arrangements of our Governments 
with regard to science, that gentlemen comparatively ignorant 
of it are appointed to decide the various scientific questions of 
national importance that arise, and to direct scientific men in 
their own special departments. Quite recently (May 1872), a 
memorial, signed by the eminent investigator, Sir William 
Thomson, was sent by the British Association to the Lords of 
the Treasury, applying for 150/. to continue researches on the 
tides ; but notwithstanding that we spend immense sums of money 
on ships, and a knowledge of the tides is essential to the safety of 
those costly vessels, the small sum asked for so important a purpose 
was refused. Not one of the gentlemen appointed to consider 
this application is known as an authority in scientific research. 
Another recent instance, that of the First Commissioner of 
Works, and the eminent botanist, Dr. Hooker, is so well known 
that we abstain from describing it. The teachers of science also 
in nearly all our Grammar-schools, are subject to the direction of 
unscientific head-masters, who are appointed in accordance with 
the recommendations of Government Commissioners, with power 
to choose the scientific books and control the method of teach- 
ing science in those schools. 

Want of recognition of the value of science has been so general 
in this country, that it is quite pleasing to quote a somewhat 
different case from The Illustrated London News, January 4, 
1873—viz., that of Archibald Smith, LL.D., F.R.S., who recently 
died. That gentleman was an investigator in pure mathematical 
science, and devoted the latter part of his life to the application 
of his mathematics in the computation, reduction, and discussion 
of the deviation of the mariner’s-compass in wooden and iron 
ships, and made practical deductions therefrom in the con- 
struction of those vessels. 

He published those practical applications of his scientific know- 
ledge in the form of an Admiralty Manual, which was afterwards 
republished in various languages. Her Majesty's Government, 
not long ago, “requested his acceptance of a gift of two thousand 
pounds, not as a reward, but as a mark of appreciation of the 
value of his researches, and of the influence they were exercising 
on the maritime interests of England and of the world at 
large.” 

The case of Dr. J. Stenhouse, F.R.S., is one of rather an 
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opposite kind. That gentleman devoted his life throughout to pure 
investigations in organic chemistry, and published several of his 
researches in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 
His discoveries are very numerous, and although not much ap- 
plied to practical uses by himself, the results of his researches on 
Lichens, and on the yellow gum of Botany Bay, have been ap- 
plied extensively by others in the manufacture of “French-purple” 
and picric acid, and will doubtless continue to be applied to 
valuable uses by other persons. He held the Government appoint- 
ment of Assayer to the Royal Mint, London, an office for several 
years unprofitable to him, but of rapidly increasing remunerative 
value, and which would now have been worth 1200l.a year ; 
but after the decease of his colleague Dr. Miller in 1870, that 
office, which was then worth to him about 600/. a year, was 
abolished by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he lost the 
appointment, receiving, however, 500/. as compensation. An 
application was therefore made to the Government, and a partial 
recompense to him was obtained, by her Majesty granting him 
one hundred pounds a year “for eminence in chemical attain- 
ments, and on account of loss by suppression of office in the Mint.” 

The only difference in these two instances was, that in the 
second there was a very much greater amount of pure research 
and discovery, and a much smaller degree of applied know- 
ledge.* 

These instances also illustrate the statement, that however 
great an amount of valuable knowledge in pure science a man 
may discover and publish, or however freely he may provide 
others with the materials of invention and wealth, if he never 
invents anything, nor applies his knowledge to useful purposes, 
he is usually less rewarded even than an inventor. 

In harmony with these instances, we find that it is not the 
pure sciences, but the concrete and the applied ones, such as 
meteorology, geology, natural history, &c., in the Meteorological 
Department, the Geological Survey, the British and South 
Kensington Museums, the Geological Museum, &c., which have 
received the greatest degree of support from our Governments. 

It is believed to be a duty of the state to provide and 
pay for pure scientific research for the foliowing reasons :— 
because the results of such labour are indispensable to national 
welfare and progress ; because the results are of immense value 
to the nation, and especially tothe Government ; because nearly 
the whole pecuniary benefit of it goes to the nation, and scarcely 
any to the discoverer ; because research cannot be efficiently 
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provided for by means of voluntary effort; and because there 
appears to be scarcely any other way (except by application of 
University revenues) in which discoverers can be satisfactorily 
paid for their labour. 

There are also many experiments, investigations, and explo- 
rations bearing upon scientific discovery, which neither private 
individuals, nor even corporate bodies, such as the Royal 
Society, the British Association, or Geographical Society, can 
effectually make, and which only a Government can carry out,such 
as Arctic expeditions, trigonometrical surveys, deep-sea dredging 
operations, magnetic observations, determinations of longitude, 
meteorological and astronomical observations, researches on tides, 
observations of earthquakes, determinations of the height of 
mountains and of the density of the crust of the earth, experi- 
ments on the best form of ships, geographical explorations, and 
many others. 

It is clear from the enormous advantages which this nation 
has already derived from scientific discovery in physics and 
chemistry, pursued with only the aid of the very limited means 
of private ‘persons, that had research in those subjects been suffi- 
ciently supported, the manufactures, arts, commerce, wealth, and 
civilization of this country would have been much greater than 
they are ; emigration also of the industrious classes, pauperism 
and crime, would have been much less. The amount of know- 
ledge and riches obtainable by means of research and invention, 
is practically unlimited, and it is astonishing that this immense 
suurce of industry and wealth in a nation should have been so 
neglected by our Governments, and permitted to decline ; but 
the most probable explanation is, that our rulers have been igno- 
rant of its great value, and of their duty to utilize it, The prac- 
tical value of new scientific knowledge is infinitely greater than 
that of our coal supply, because it would not only enable us to 
obtain from coal several times the amount of available heat and 
mechanical power we now secure, but also to apply to our wants 
the numerous other materials composing the crust of this globe 
and the contents of our oceans; also all terrestrial forces, the in- 
ternal heat, the tidai energy and atmospheric currents, and the 
immense amount of power this earth is continually receiving from 
the sun. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Universities should be foun- 
tains of new theoretical scientific knowledge, as well as be the 
disseminators of it, and that they (especially the old ones with 
their rich endowments) would be certain to promote scientific 
research, as being especially a part of their functions; but such 
is not the case. Our Universities have not established any pro- 
fessorships of original research ; they make no payment for such 
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labour, nor reimburse any expenditure incurred in such occupa- 
tion, and afford but little facility for the prosecution of pure 
scientific inquiry. Further, they discourage scientific discovery 
by giving the greatest emoluments, and the highest honours in 
science they have to bestow, to young men who have never made 
a single original research, or discovered a single new fact in 
science. The money paid in the form of comparatively sinecure 
fellowships, or retiring pensions to young men in Oxford alone, 
“now amounts to about eighty or ninety thousand pounds a- 
year.” It may be objected, that young men are not capable of 
doing original research, but as they do it in German Universities, 
they can also do it in England if they are properly disciplined, 
and are not decoyed from industry by the possession or expecta- 
tion of wealth. A man who has never made a scientific research 
is not the most worthy recipient of the highest scientific honour, 
and in Germany it would not be given to him ; he is not properly 
disciplined in the detection of error or the discernment of truth 
in matters of science; he is deficient in accuracy of scientific 
judgment, and in the true spirit of scientific inquiry. 

As the subject of this paper is scientific research, it is unne- 
cessary to speak of what has been done during the last few years 
at our old Universities and great public schools, in the erection 
of laboratories, and in other ways for the promotion of science, as 
it has been for the purposes of instruction, and not of original 
research. No amount of ordinary instruction in science will remedy 
the evils caused by want of original inquiry, because such instruc- 
tion does not produce new knowledge, but only disseminates that 
already possessed. 

That discoverers are not treated by us as we treat other 
valuable members of the community is quite clear; either a 
physician, a judge, divine, lawyer, or railway superintendent of 
high ability, obtains from one to many thousand pounds a-year, 
but a discoverer in pure physics or chemistry is, in scarcely 
any case, paid anything for his labour. The discoverer, Faraday, 
received for his scientific lectures only 200]. a-year and apart- 
ments, during many years, and absolutely nothing for his great 
discoveries; and during the remainder of his life he only re- 
ceived a few hundred pounds per annum, including a pension 
of 3001. a-year from Government. A general of our army 
receives 20001. and a Field Marshal, 44001. a-year (see 
“Whitaker's Almanack,” 1873, pp. 121 and 138). A head 
master of either of the great public schools obtains from 30001. 
a-year upwards. An Archbishop of Canterbury receives 15,000/. 
a-year, besides a great amount of influence and power in the 
form of patronage to 183 livings, a palatial residence, and 
a seat in the House of Peers, A Bishop of London has 
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10,000/., the patronage of 98 livings, a palace, and a seat in 
the House of Lords. (See the “Clergy List,” also “ Whitaker's 
Almanack,” 1873, p. 155, and “ Walford’s County Families,” 
1872, pp. 173 and 610.) We leave our readers to judge to what 
extent these instances illustrate the statement that discoverers 
are not treated by us as we treat other valuable members of the 
community. 

It is well known that had Faraday chosen, he might certainly 
have made a large income as a consulting chemist and scientific 
advocate, but the love of truth for truth’s sake alone was strong 
in him, and he spontaneously abandoned that course in order to 
pursue the more important national employment of pure research. 
It was a statement of his, “I cannot afford to become rich.” 
Discoverers are generally poor, because they are not paid for 
their labour ; and a man cannot usually pursue with success, pure 
scientific research and money, because such research occupies a 
very great amount of time. 

It is scarcely credible that in a wealthy and civilized country, 
whilst the non-productive classes are most properly protected in 
the enjoyment of titles and material wealth which they have 
not earned, the greatest scientific discoverers and_ benefactors of 
the nation are constrained to live in a state of comparative 
poverty whilst working for the pecuniary and other advantages 
of those classes, and of manufacturers, capitalists, landowners, 
and the nation in general. By these remarks it is not intended 
to imply that discoverers are intentionally neglected ; but that 
the circumstances are a disgrace to the nation, and do not reflect 
any credit upon the governing classes, or especially upon those 
who reap the greatest advantage. 

The men who are rewarded the most highly in this country are 
not always those who yield the greatest services to the nation, but 
frequently those who render the most immediate or most 
apparent benefit ; such short-sighted policy as this cannot pro- 
duce the greatest degree of success. The national services of a 
great discoverer are immense, and probably not equalled by 
those of any man. Who can estimate the value of the com- 
mercial, social, moral, political, and other great advantages to 
the world, of the discovery of the principle of electro-magnetism, 
which enabled the invention of the electric telegraph to be 
made? The men we pay the highest are not those who discover 
knowledge, but those who use or apply it; physicians, judges, 
bishops, lawyers, railway-managers, military and naval officers, 
and head masters of schools, are all gentlemen who render great 
services to the nation, by using, diffusing, and applying knowledge 
already possessed. 

Why do scientific investigators in general pursue difficult 
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researches if there is no payment for such labour ?—First, 
from a spirit of inquiry ; and second, to obtain high repute in 
their profession as teachers, &c. No scientific man who enter- 
tains a strong sense of the dignity of science, and who in his 
occupation as a teacher or otherwise, continually perceives the in- 
completeness of our knowledge of the properties of matter, would 
willingly spare any amount of labour in order to make that 
knowledge more complete, especially as he knows that scientific 
discoveries are of great value to mankind. If such men had 
not made discoveries, we should have been without even the 
conveniences of life, and in a state of comparative barbarism. 
It need hardly be said that it requires great self-sacrifice on the 
part of comparatively poor persons, to make difficult, expensive, 
and often dangerous investigations, without receiving any pay- 
ment. 

It might be supposed that investigators would patent and sell 
their discoveries ; but discoveries in pure science cannot usually 
be patented or sold, because they have not been converted by 
invention into commercial commodities. It would also be less 
to public advantage if investigators were to neglect the more 
important occupation of discovering new knowledge in order to 
apply that knowledge to practical uses. It requires a higher 
quality of mental power to discover new truths, than to utilize 
them by means of invention ; and men who can invent are far 
more numerous than those who are able to discover. A dis- 
coverer creates new knowledge, but an inventor only applies it. 
Discoveries are also generally much more valuable than inven- 
tions, because a single discovery (that of gutta-percha for ex- 
ample), not unfrequently forms the basis of many inventions, 

Some persons have suggested that scientific men should keep 
their discoveries secret, but this would generally be a greater 
disadvantage to the investigator even than publishing them, and 
the nation would not then derive the benefit :—discoveries also 
being often capable of numerous applications, and not being in 
a saleable shape, cannot usually be monopolized by any one. 
Discovery is eminently national work, and discoveries are national 
property. New scientific knowledge is like a powerful light ; it 
cannot be hidden. 

Other persons suppose that investigators should be satisfied 
with the fame of their discoveries, and not require any payment ; 
but this is a most unfair supposition, because no man can live 
without means, and every useful person deserves to be paid for 
his labour. Ought the late Duke of Wellington to have been 
satisfied with the fame alone of his exploits, without being paid 
any salary? Ought a Bishop to be content with the renown of 
his eloquence, without receiving any payment for his services ? 
[Vol. XCIX. No. CXCVI.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XLIII. No. Ii. BB 
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It has been suggested that an investigator, if he is a man of 
practical ability, is very often put into an office, the duties of 
which he can efficiently discharge, and yet have leisure for 
original research—as in the case of the late Dr. Graham, the 
eminent Master of the Mint,* our Astronomers Royal, &c.—and 
thus obtain his reward. But this is a very imperfect plan, be- 
cause research is very difficult, and to be carried out fully requires 
the whole of a man’s time and attention ; the investigator would 
also be taken from more important work to do that which is of 
less value to the nation, and which might be performed by a 
more suitable person ; appointments also of the kind referred to 
are much too few in number. Such a plan as this, of relegating 
important national work to odd hours spared from official duties, 
is. a makeshift, and quite unworthy of this nation. 

Probably the most satisfactory way of rewarding scientific dis- 
coverers and serving national interests at the same time, would 
be to create salaried professorships of original research, and ap- 
point discoverers of repute to fill them. 

The great difficulty of determining from what source disco- 
verers should be paid for their labours, arises from the fact that 
all classes of the community share in the benefit. It is evident 
they should be paid from a source towards which all classes either 
directly or indirectly contribute, and therefore from some national 
fund. The persons who first use new scientific knowledge are 
the compilers of scientific books, and teachers of science; but 
these only disseminate the knowledge, and do not derive from 
it any great pecuniary advantage—they are only the agents for 
supplying the knowledge to others. The persons who first con- 
vert such knowledge into valuable commercial commodities are 
inventors, and manufacturers who have received scientific educa- 
tion or advice; but those who derive the greatest pecuniary 
benefit from it, and who should therefore either directly or in- 
directly pay in the largest degree for it, are the great manufac- 
turers, capitalists, and landowners. Whilst the question as to 
what class of persons shall primarily bear the expense of research 
is being settled, discoverers themselves are suffering great injus- 
tice, research is declining, and our manufactures and commerce 
are passing into the hands of foreign nations. 

What the amount of loss and disadvantage suffered by this 
nation, through want of encouragement of scientific inquiry is, 
cannot be estimated, but it is certainly enormous. Had even a 
very moderate amount of payment been made for such labours, 
and the expenses out of pocket paid in full, the amount of re- 
search performed would have been greatly increased. Under 
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present circumstances, many promising young men, fitted to 
become good investigators, have been driven out of science alto- 
gether. Even amongst our most able discoverers, scarcely one 
who has not possessed private means has continued research 
beyond the middle age of life, because such labour enables no 
provision to be made for old age ; and all those who have left have 
devoted themselves to less important but more lucrative occupa- 
tions—some to lecturing or teaching, others to compiling scien- 
tific books, some to practise as scientific advocates or consulting 
chemists ; some to work out inventions, some to become scientific 
Commissioners or inspectors of chemical works, others to become 
manufacturers, patent-agents, managers of works, &c. Most of 
these gentlemen have been obliged to abandon research at a 
period of life when their faculties were in the most perfect state 
for continuing it. 

Meanwhile our manufacturers and others in all directions are 
asking for improvements in their machines and processes ; em- 
ployers of steam-engines want to obtain more power from the 
coals ; makers of washing-soda wish to recover their lost sulphur ; 
copper-smelters want to utilize the “ copper-smoke ;” glass makers 
wish to prevent bad colour in their glass; iron-puddlers want to 
economize heat ; gas companies are desirous of diminishing the 
leakage of gas ; iron-smelters wish to avoid the evil effects of 
impurities in the iron ; manufacturers in general want to utilize 
their waste products, and prevent their polluting the streams 
and atmosphere; and so on without end. And inventors are 
continually trying to supply these demands, by exercising their 
skill in every possible way, with the aid of the scientific informa-- 
tion contained in books; but after putting manufacturers and 
themselves to great expense, they very frequently fail, not through 
want of skill, but through want of new knowledge, attainable 
only by means of pure research. Judging from the vast amount 
of inventive skill already expended upon the steam-engine, and 
the small proportion of available mechanical power yet obtained 
from the coals consumed in it, it is highly probable that a 
machine for completely converting heat into mechanical force 
cannot be invented until more scientific knowledge is dis- 
covered. 

The progress of invention depends upon that of discovery, and 
these various inventions wanted by manufacturers and others, 
cannot be perfected until suitable knowledge is found. Every 
invention has its own appropriate discoveries, by means of which 
alone can it be perfected ; it was not possible to perfect the idea 
of an electric telegraph before the discoveries of Volta and 
Oersted were made. An unlimited number of inventions cannot 
be made by means of a limited amount of scientific a i 
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‘and our present stock of such information applicable to invention, 
is very insufficient. 

In consequence of this want of new knowledge, manufac- 
turers continue to suffer losses which might be avoided; the 
high prices of useful articles are maintained ; defects in their 
quality are not improved; preventable accidents continue to 
happen; the health of workmen continues to suffer; many 
means of curing diseases remain unknown; medical practice 
remains full of empiricism, &c. &c. The great sewage question is 
apparently in this predicament ; we are probably trying to solve 
it without first discovering the requisite knowledge ; inventors, 
engineers, and consulting chemists, have racked their brains and 
have not been able to devise a satisfactory remedy, and the health 
of the entire population of this country is suffering. If we so 
neglect the means of ameliorating our condition we deserve to 
suffer. One would suppose that cholera, contagious diseases, 
colliery accidents, pollution of air and water, enormous waste of 
heat from fires, and a multitude of other evils which depend 
upon physical and chemical conditions, are of but little impor- 
tance, that we should so neglect one of the most effectual means 
of preventing them ; and it is perfectly clear that by neglecting 
to aid research, those who gain so much money and advantage 
from science, are sacrificing national interests (and their own) on 
an immense scale to personal aggrandizement. 

It must not be supposed from these remarks, that discoveries 
which will enable a man to make any particular invention, can 
be produced to order ; that is only true to a very limited extent. 
Men are beggars of nature, and must not expect to be permitted 
to choose her gifts, or dictate what secrets shall be disclosed. 
We may however be certain that if we acquire a very much 
greater supply of new scientific knowledge, we shall then be able 
to perfect many good inventions, though not exactly of the kind 
we wish, or in the way we expect. The great sewage question 
may perhaps be solved in quite an unexpected way, possibly 
by the discovery of some substance capable of precipitating 
ammonia and organic matter from their solutions. 

What is the reason that scientific research is not encouraged 
in England? It ischiefly ignorance. There is not a good and im- 
portant subject, understood by the public, which is not in this 
country greatly assisted, nor a valuable public servant, whose labours 
are understood, who does not receive liberal payment and reward ; 
and scientific research and discoverers therefore are neglected, not 
wilfully, nor because persons are unwilling to encourage good 
objects, but because scientific discovery and its great value to the 
nation are so little known. Scarcely a member of our legislature, or 
of our Universities, is fully acquainted with the national importance 
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of scientific discovery, and it would probably be impossible to find 
a subject of such great magnitude so little understood. Compara- 
tivelyfew persons have clear ideas of the essential differences be- 
tween scientific instruction, research, and invention. 

Scientific research can only be successfully pursued by em- 
ploying the highest motive—viz., a love of truth in preference to 
all things ; and this is a condition which very few persons really 
understand, and a principle which a still smaller number practise. 
Men in this country are so accustomed to be actuated by the 
less noble motive of immediate self-interest or of some apparent 
practical result, that they cannot perceive that in scientific research: 
the most valuable results can only be obtained by employing the 
highest motive. However necessary and effective the motive of 
self-interest or of apparent practical result may be in the ordinary 
affairs of life, it will not enable a man to make many discoveries, 
because it leads him away from those which are possible, to searcl: 
for others which may nor may not be possible. The beginnings 
of discoveries are often so very small, that it requires acute senses. 
and observation in order to perceive them; and if the mind is 
preoccupied with a desire to discover some particular practical 
object, new phenomena are overlooked. When Faraday dis- 
covered magneto-electricity, the first effect he obtained was so 
very feeble that he could scarcely perceive it. In discovery, man 
must follow where Nature leads. Some of the greatest practical 
realities of this age had their origin, not in a search after utilities, 
but in a search after pure truth, entirely irrespective of any 
utilities to which it might lead. 

Another cause of the want of encouragement of research, is 
the natural selfishness which exists, though in very different 
degrees, in all men. Many wealthy persons wish things to re- 
main as they are. Many manufacturers would not aid research 
unless they could monopolize its advantages. Students also 
generally prefer those subjects which are best rewarded, and do 
not sufficiently consider their intrinsic value. The love of truth 
for truth’s sake alone is very weak in most men, and but few 
men make the greatest public good their chief object of life. 
Englishmen in general care less for new scientific knowledge 
than for the new inventions which result from it. 

The extreme ignorance in this country of the value of scien- 
tific research, is largely due to the narrowness of the “ practical” 
character of the English mind; men cannot perceive the deep- 
seated and universal sources of their wealth, and they prefer those 
occupations which yield the most obvious remunerative results. 
It is also partly due to scientific investigators themselves not 
having pleaded their own cause ; such men have been so absorbed 
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in the more important occupation of discovery, that they have, 
probably more than any other class of persons, neglected to en- 
force the just claims of their own subject. It is however chiefly 
caused by the influence of misapplied wealth, operating through 
the old Universities and large public schools. The sons of the 
wealthy are most of them educated at those institutions, and ac- 
cording to evidence supplied by University authorities to Royal 
Commissioners, many persons send their sons to those places for 
other purposes than to acquire learning, and allow them too 
much money. The considerable wealth of these young men 
supplies them with attractions which decoy them from industrious 
study,and the wishes of the parents and students have been largely 
acquiesced in by the tutors and college authorities. At our old 
Universities also, physical and chemical knowledge is very much 
less rewarded than some other subjects, though latterly a con- 
siderable improvement has been made in this respect, but even 
now there is not a University in the kingdom in which a know- 
ledge of scientific research is necessary in order to obtain the 
highest scientific honour. In these various ways physical and 
chemical science has been kept very low in our chief seats of 
learning; and scientific research is wholly neglected by the 
governing authorities. 

The Universities practically determine the kind and amount 
of scientific instruction in the schools generally of this country, 
because the boys in the schools are prepared for those institutions 
in the subjects only which the Universities require, and thus the 
old Universities have largely been the cause of the low standard 
of scientific knowledge throughout the country. The members 
of our Government, also the head masters of nearly all the 
Grammar schools, and the upper classes generally in this country, 
having been mostly educated at our great public schools and old 
Universities, have remained comparatively ignorant of science, and 
still less acquainted with scientific research. 

Unless a powerful remedy is promptly applied, the present 
decline of research is likely to continue, because the pursuit of it 
is continually becoming more difficult, and our scientific investi- 
gators are becoming more painfully conscious of the injustice of 
their position. And should research go on decreasing, and that 
of other nations increase, we shall probably continue to fall 
behind foreign countries in improvements in arts, manufactures, 

‘commerce, and all the advantages that flow from science. 

The industry of the Germans in scientific research is quite re- 
markable, as may easily be seen by an inspection of a recent 
volume of the Journal of the Chemical Society, or of the 
Chemical News; they are availing themselves of the great 
fountain of knowledge to a much greater extent than ourselves, 
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and are already beginning to reap the reward. Within the last 
three or four years they have succeeded, by means of researches, 
in making alizarine, the colouring principle of madder. “ Eng- 
land produces immense quantities of benzene, the greatest part 
of which goes to Germany, there to be converted into aniline 
dyes, a considerable quantity of which goes back to England. No 
other country is so far advanced in the manufacture of the coal- 
tar colours as Germany. The quantity of alizarine manufac- 
tured by the German makers far surpasses the English produc- 
tion.” (See “ Alizarine, Natural and Artificial,” by F. Versmann. 
New York, 1873.) Statements of this kind are frequently 
published, and made by our manufacturers and others, of the 
departure of branch after branch of our manufactures to Ger- 
many, and of the continually increasing importation of German- 
made articles, 

To remedy this state of things we require a general encourage- 
ment of pure scientific inquiry by the State and the Universities. 
It is thought by some persons who have given special attention 
to the subject that the State ought to encourage such research 
and science in general, by appointimg a Minister of Science pos- 
sessing scientific knowledge and good administrative ability ; a 
scientific council to advise our Governments in all important 
matters relating to science ; and by establishing State laborato- 
ries for pure scientific inquiry, with discoverers of repute in them 
wholly engaged in research in their respective subjects. It 
may be difficult to determine the expediency of giving effect to 
this proposal, but we do not hesitate to urge that some of the 
funds of each of our Universities should be applied to pure 
scientific discovery, by the foundation of professorships of original 
research, and that the highest honours in science should only 
be given to students who have made a good original research 
in pure science, The Royal Commission for the Advancement of 
Science is, however, collecting evidence on the subject from all 
the leading scientific investigators in the kingdom, and will soon 
issue a Report containing their recommendations. 

In addition to these means, local efforts might be made to en- 
courage research in each great centre of industry ; those efforts 
being excited by issuing a prospectus of the following kind :— 


Proposal to Found w Laboratory of pure Scientific 
Research in \ 


As the manufacturers, merchants, capitalists, land-owners, and 
the public generally, of this town and district have derived, and 
are still deriving, great pecuniary and other benefits from the 
discovery of new knowledge by means of pure research in the 
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sciences of Physics and Chemistry ; and as in consequence of the 
great neglect of such research in this country, and the increased 
cultivation of it in other lands, especially in Germany, our com- 
merce is suffering, and a great many evils in manufacturing and 
other operations, in sanitary and many other matters dependent 
upon physical and chemical conditions, remain unremedied ; it 
is proposed to found a Local Laboratory of original research in 
those sciences, and to employ one or more discoverers of repute, 
with assistants and every suitable appliance in them, who shall 
be wholly engaged in such labour in their respective sciences. 


Tt may be objected that no corporate body can enter into the 
question of the relative merits of different discoverers proposed 
to be appointed as professors of original research in such labora- 
tories, but this question is largely decided by the public opinion 
of scientific men. Any man who had published many original 
papers in the first-class scientific periodicals or journals of scien- 
tific societies, would of course be a discoverer of repute ; and any 
investigator who had published a number of papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society might be considered 
one of the highest ability. 

The great difficulty to be surmounted in carrying out any of 
these schemes, is the very general ignorance in this country of 
the value and necessity of research, and this can only be over- 
come by scientific men themselves performing their duty of 
enlightening the public on the subject. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that whilst scientific discoverers are waiting 
for justice, they hold to a great extent the key of the future pros- 
perity of this nation in their hands. 
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Art. II.—Mr. Guapstonr’s “ DEFENCE oF THE FAITH.” 


Address Delivered at the Distribution of Prizes in the Liver- 
pool Collegiate Institution, Dec. 21st, 1872, by the Right 
Hon. W. E. GuapstoneE, First Lord of the Treasury. With 
an Introduction and Illustrative Passages. London: John 
Murray. 1873. 


T is not our general custom to review speeches—or “Addresses ” 
as they are now-a-days called—by public men, however 
eminent. They form a legitimate subject of criticism to the 
newspaper press, to which indeed they supply a large portion of 
its materials; criticism which, however vigorous and able, is yet 
almost always necessarily delivered in much the same off-hand 
style as the language commented on. To examine such utterances 
minutely in the pages of a Review would be evidently unfair. 
To speak plain truth, we are most of .us in the habit of deliver- 
ing ourselves in the course of this mortal life of many super- 
ficial views, hasty generalizations, indifferent logic, and other 
matter which if not absolute nonsense, yet, as the old phrase is, 
“runs very much up into it.” With ordinary men this kind of 
talk finds its natural vent in the domestic circle or the commerce 
of society. With what are called public men, it is discharged at 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Collegiate Institutions, Liberal and Con- 
servative Demonstrations or Agricultural dinners, And there is 
this to be said by way of excuse in the latter case, that on these 
public platforms and occasions it is not always discharged 
voluntarily. 

If then Mr. Gladstone had chosen proprio motu, or yielding 
toa mild compulsion had felt himself called upon, to address some 
observations upon any subject under the sun to a room full of 
good young Liverpool men or Sunday-school children, and had 
allowed these observations to find their way to the public through 
the medium of the daily papers, we should hardly have felt that 
It was within our province to offer a remark. Not that we 
would be supposed to insinuate that under these circumstances 
he might, as far as we were concerned, have talked nonsense with 
impunity. On the contrary, we venture to think—having some 
experience of his speeches—that an off-hand effort of this kind 
would have been better than the present performance ; and we 
willingly concede that, even when talking on topics which he 
appears to us not to have maturely considered, he never talks 
nonsense. All we mean is, that a speech of this kind, whatever 
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it might have contained, would not have been a fair subject for 
more than passing observation. We are informed, however, 
through the reports in the papers, that this address was, contrary 
to the well-known practice of the Premier, either read or 
delivered from very copious notes. He himself speaks of its 
delivery as “no matter of mere compliment or ceremony, but as 
one of very serious duty.” What is of more moment, it has 
since been deliberately published, either by its author or with its 
author’s sanction, with the addition of illustrative passages, an 
introduction, and some fresh matter. An address issued in this 
form, with its author's imprimatur, becomes to all intents and 
purposes a book, and it does not matter for the purposes of 
criticism whether it is a large or a small one. Or rather, as we 
shall directly endeavour to show, the publication of a small book 
or pamphlet, if that name be preferred, by such a man on such 
topics renders his utterances in some respects even more note- 
worthy than if they had been embodied in a large one. 

We must at once say that we think it a subject of regret that 
Mr. Gladstone should have introduced into an address of this 
kind topics which he himself admits that he was quite unable to 
deal satisfactorily with in his limits ; and still more a subject of 
regret that he should have given these crude remarks of his to the 
world in an authorized form. It is true that he shows symptoms of 
great alarm, and to individuals as well as to crowds afflicted by 
a sense of panic much may be pardoned. Nor can it be said 
that he is alarmed without a cause, that this panic is an un- 
reasonable one. Since his theological views were definitely 
formed some forty years ago—and we are sure that no man's 
views have ever been more honestly formed—since the time 
when as we suppose he would say they were “determined,” a 
great movement has been going on in the minds of men as 
honest, as thoughtful, and in many cases as able as himself, 
distinctly hostile to several of the main conclusions which he 
then arrived at, and which early training and subsequent habit 
have imprinted in his mind in the form of axioms. A keen 
observer, he has noticed this movement, and is greatly puzzled at 
it. And more than this, in his peculiar position—we think we 
are doing him no injustice in venturing the suggestion—what he 
sees can scarcely fail to be specially irritating to him. His feel- 
ings must be those with which we may imagine a virtuous 
Roman statesman of the time of the Antonines contemplating 
the rapid spread of a new and to him incomprehensible delusion 
like Christianity. Here is a man who has taken a great part, 
not seldom the leading part, in all the vast social and political 
movements of a whole generation, and who is suddenly brought 
face to face with a movement incalculably more important than 
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any of those with which he has had to deal, in which he 
can take no part, which is indeed running in a direction 
entirely opposite to his most cherished convictions, and threaten- 
ing what he holds to be the most firmly established truths. 
In 1834, and for years afterwards, he tells us_plaintively, 
“there seemed to be a public proclamation of the established 
harmony between Science and Religion” (that is, orthodox 
Christianity). And why, he asks in effect, cannot this be so 
in 1873? Ah, why indeed? The evil, we fancy, dates from 
a period anterior even to 1834, Why was this dangerous path 
of divergence from Scripture ever entered upon by science? 
There was a time, less than a hundred years ago, when science 
and Revelation were in perfect accord on the subject of the 
Cosmogony of Génesis. Why are they notso now? We think 
we could find some examples of still earlier disagreement be- 
tween the two. We wonder it had not occurred to the author, 
though it will be no news to our readers, that a possible explana- 
tion of the phenomenon may be found in the fact that science is 
progressive, that the science of 1873 is not in all respects the 
same thing as the science of 1834. -We were, however, pointing 
to what may be, nay, what must be, the feelings of one in Mr. 
Gladstone’s almost unique position among us, when contemplat- 
ing this to him portentous inroad of free-thought. He is puzzled, 
for reasons of his own, and for very much better reasons he is 
probably annoyed, and certainly alarmed. 

Yet a moment's reflection should have shown him that before 
taking part in the conflict he ought to have made sure that he 
had something worth hearing to say. For he might very well 
have said nothing ; which we think would have been under the 
circumstances the wisest course to pursue. Or he might have 
prepared a short argument directed against the weak places of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. Strauss, which would at any rate 
have been received with that respectful attention which is sure 
to greet everything from Mr. Gladstone’s pen. The one thing 
he ought not to have done is to make just such a speech, or 
rather to publish just such a pamphlet as that now before 
us. Because what it amounts to, in point of fact, is simply this, 
that he himself is entirely opposed to what Mr. Buckle termed 
“the sceptical spirit” in religion, and that he looks upon certain 
extreme manifestations of it with a disfavour which we will 
admit that we ourselves in some degree sympathize with. At 
the same time he has given this opinion under circumstances 
which prevent him from backing it with his reasons, he himself, 
indeed, carefully informing us not only that he has not got the 
time, but that he has not got the requisite capacity. Now we 
think that this way-of treatment is—to use the words of Mr. 
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Affable Hawk in the Game of Speculation—* too much to be 
enough.” We do not think that it is likely to be serviceable 
to the author, or to the cause supported by him, while we think 
that he has not taken into account the danger from his point of 
view of making use of it. 

No human being, as far as we know, has ever accused or even 
suspected Mr. Gladstone of being what is commonly called an 
Infidel. Some ridiculous persons have, from time to time, 
written to ask him whether he is a Roman Catholic, and by a 
strange perversity, he has written answers which though per- 
fectly satisfactory to all reasonable minds—which indeed needed 
no satisfaction on the point—were always of a nature to leave it 
open to those who raised the question to assert that they were 
mere evasions. No doubt he might urge, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, that he had furnished people with a reason, and was not 
bound to furnish them with an understanding. But then unfor- 
tunately there are a great number of people without under- 
standings, and in condescension to their weakness it might have 
been just as well to say in plain language, “I am not a Roman 
Catholic.” With regard to scepticism, he has taken a much 
more decided course. He has, as it were, issued a proclamation, 
or we may say launched a Bull against it: for that is what this 
lecture amounts to. But why do this (since he had not to free 
himself from any suspicion of complicity with the views animad- 
verted on), except from a mere burning desire and impulse, 
prompted by panic, to proclaim his opinions, “ quodcumque 
animo flagrante liberet,” from the housetops ?—a course scarcely 
worthy of a Prime Minister who is at the same time a thinker. 
For though Mr. Gladstone seems to sneer at the term, we have 
no hesitation in applying it to him. There is indeed a third 
solution, involving a motive which may have influenced him, 
almost without his having acknowledged it to himself. We 
would not be supposed to hint that as Henry VIII. and 
James I. of England issued royal manifestoes in support of 
established but disputed views of their day—both of them, by 
the way, being directed against the damnable opinions of certain 
Germans—so Mr. Gladstone, to whose office has accrued so 
much of the kingly power of former days, may have thought of 
reviving in his own favour the quasi-royal function of denouncing 
religious error. But it is possible that the motive which has 
induced him to announce in this way his personal views may 
not be altogether dissimilar to that which influenced Henry VIL. 
and James I. He may think that from one in his exceptional posi- 
tion a mere warning against certain opinions may have great 
effect, especially on the young, and that he is bound to give this 
warning. We should respect such a notion as this, like any other 
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honest and conscientious one, but we should think it a complete 
mistake. It is a mistake not unlikely to be made by persons 
who are conscious of exercising an immense influence in the 
sphere of politics. Yet it is not too much to say'that in the pre- 
sent day, and in civilized countries, a mere announcement of 
opinion on the part of any man whatever, on a subject lying out- 
side his own sphere, will have no appreciable weight, as it cer- 
tainly deserves to have none. We have used the term “in 
civilized countries,” because we can quite believe that if the 
Sovereign of Japan, or even the Emperor of Russia, were to 
announce to-morrow his conversion to a new religion, a great 
number of his subjects might be led to imitate him. But while 
it is quite certain that Mr. Gladstone’s change of opinion on the 
subject of the Irish Church, for instance, induced a great number 
of other people to change their opinions, we hold it as equally 
certain that neither he nor Prince Bismarck, neither the Emperor 
William nor General Grant, will by a mere announcement of his 
views on theology or science or art, be able in the long run to 
influence the mind of any human being outside the small circle 
of his friends, acquaintance, and dependents. We should have 
thought that Mr. Gladstone would have known this, and that he 
would have been able to distinguish between the large circula-' 
tion sure to be commanded by any utterances of his on such 
subjects, and the permanent effécts likely to be produced. If he 
does not see this, if he thinks that the numerous editions of his 
pamphlet which have been called for are a satisfactory symptom 
of the good which it is working, he resembles the ingenious gen- 
tlemen who draw up the reports of certain Bible and Tract 
Societies, and who inform us how chestsfull of these publications 
are “eagerly ‘sought for” by the heathen of such and such a 
locality into whose hands they are emptied, without being able to 
tell us that a single genuine case of conversion has resulted. 
On the other hand, while not a single man or woman will be con- 
verted from or prevented from falling into infidelity by learning 
that the Prime Minister has a special horror of it, we are 
reminded of what Hume tells us of Henry VIII., “ As the con- 
troversy became more illustrious by Henry’s entering the lists, he 
drew still more the attention of mankind ; and the Lutheran 
doctrine daily acquired new converts in every part of Europe.” 
The effect of James's work was in the long run precisely 
similar. What result can be expected to follow from his mere 
denunciation (admittedly without an attempt at refutation) of 
the opinions of Strauss and others? Evidently that an English 
translation of Strauss’s latest work will be among the first 
announcements of what is called the “ publishing season ;” 
that Mr. Winwood Reade’s book, which was, we believe, for 
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some time after its appearance a drug in the market, will 
have received an impetus like that communicated some years 
ago by the same hard to “ Ecce Homo;” that many 
educated persons who had heard vaguely of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer wiil purchase his “ First Principles,” and what is 
more read it, and what is still more may not be “shocked” 
at it, or may even be “beguiled and attracted” by it. Most 
people know the story of the Irish priest who on confess- 
ing the ostler, asked him whether he had ever greased the 
horses’ teeth to prevent their eating the beans. “Never!” was 
the indignant reply. On the occasion of the next confession, 
the question being repeated, elicited the answer that Pat had of 
late frequently indulged in the practice. “Why, who could 
have put such a wicked idea into your head?” “ Faith, to be sure 
it was your reverence !” 

We now proceed to offer a few remarks upon that portion of 
the address to which we have been alluding. And lest it be 
thought that we are dealing too hardly with the expressions used, 
and cross-questioning too closely the ideas which may be supposed 
to lie behind them, we must repeat that we are commenting upon 
a published and corrected work, issued from the press for a par- 
ticular and a very definite purpose. True it is a short one; but 
its shortness forms no plea in bar of such criticism. There is no 
excuse for falling into confusion in the course of a few pages. 
Whether Mr. Gladstone’s ideas are clear on the subjects of which 
he treats, we shall see directly. At page-11 of the pamphlet is to 
be found the first symptom of alarm, and, we think we may add, 
of confusion. The author objects to professors of the natural 
sciences claiming for them in a pre-eminent or exclusive sense the 
name of “ science.” 

“So that a man who observes and reasons upon plants or animals, 
the constituent parts of the globe, or of the celestial system, is a man 
of science; but to observe and reason upon history, upon philosophy 
in its older sense, or upon theology, establishes no such title, though 
the very same process of collecting and digesting facts and of drawing 
inferences from them is pursued in one case and in the other; and 
tkough it seems sufficiently absurd to hold that there is a science of 
a human body, but that there can be no science of the mind or 
soul,”’ 


We find it difficult to deal with this sentence, coming from the 
pen of a Prime Minister. If it reached us as a fragment of a 
prose exercise sent up for correction by a pupil of the Liverpool 
Collegiate Institution we should be at our ease, because we 
should feel entitled to administer to him some such elementary 
observations as the following :— 

“You will find it, as a general rule, much better not to quarrel 
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with the accepted use of words. You are either wanting to re- 
store to Science the meaning which it used to bear, that of 
Scientia, knowledge of all kinds, a change which it is hopeless to 
attempt to make ; or else (and this really seems what you do in- 
tend) you are for including under it branches of human inquiry 
which have no more to do with it than playing on a violin has to 
do with driving a steam-engine. Of course, as you know, defini- 
tions often shade into one another, and with regard to History, 
which you have mentioned, though it is not yet a science, there 
is no doubt that some historians often pursue their investigations 
in what may be called a scientific method. Such men might per- 
haps, without violence, be styled scientific men. But with regard 
to what you call ‘ philosophy in its older sense’ (which means 
Metaphysics) and Theology, there is no doubt whatever. They 
are not sciences in the modern acceptation of the term: indeed 
the term excludes them as certainly as the definition ‘ Animals’ 
excludes ‘Plants,’ as the word England necessarily excludes all por- 
tionsof the territory known as France. For the term science is now 
employed in reference to a collection of phenomena which can be 
verified, and which can be exhibited ‘as possessing some mutual 
connexion, so that from the occurrence of such and such antece- 
dents we can invariably infer such and such results. Now from 
their very nature Metaphysics and Theology fall outside this 
definition. Nor are any of the experimental methods essential 
to the verification of facts capable of being employed in regard 
to the statements which their professors set before us—these 
alleged facts being in truth legitimate subjects of dispute. They 
are attempts in the direction of Ontology, a strange word to you 
perhaps ; they deal, that is to say, with things as they are sup- 
posed to be, not‘merely to scem to us, and what are called trans- 
cendental truths, beyond the reach of verification, and conse- 
quently of science. And no amount of ingenious reasoning based 
upon assumptions more or less reasonable can be compared with 
‘the process of collecting and digesting facts and drawing infe- 
rences from them.’ We may then soothe your wounded feelings 
by calling the Theologian a man of great reasoning powers, a 
man of genius, &c.—as indeed many such a one has been—but 
we cannot admit him as a scientific man without altering the 
accepted meaning of the word ; and after all, this would not serve 
your purpose, for we should immediately have to invent some 
new word to mark the difference of method which separates him 
from ‘the professor of the natural sciences.’ 

“Just one word more about that passage in which you talk of 
the ‘absurdity of holding that there can be no science of the 
mind or soul. Who says that. there can be no science of the 
mind or soul? All that is asserted is that there 7s not one, 
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You must be aware that there are some subjects of study which 
have not as yet been admitted to the full rank of Sciences, either 
because a sufficient number of verified facts falling within their 
domain have not been collected, or because, though we are in 
possession of a great number of facts, we have not as yet been 
able to systematize them in any way. Of this latter class were 
until very lately political economy, geology, and even chemistry ; 
to this class still belongs sociology. Psychology is still an imper- 
fect science, and must remain in that condition as long as the 
nature of the most elementary operations of the mind is a sub- 
ject of dispute between contending schools. It has not at present 
got out of the hands of what you call ‘ philosophy in its older 
sense ;’ and this, though scientific methods are being applied to 
it by such men as Professor Bain, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
others. Nobody, I repeat, says that there can be no such 
science. You had better cut out this part of your very promis- 
ing theme, and devote this evening to reading the introduction 
to Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy.” 

At page 22, after telling us that it is not his intention to treat 
of the differences which separate Christian Churches and sects 
from each other, the author thus proceeds to break ground on 
the subject of modern Scepticism :— 


“Tt is not now only the Christian Church, or only the Holy Scrip- 
ture, or only Christianity which is attacked. The disposition is boldly 
proclaimed to deal alike with root and branch, and to snap utterly the 
ties, which under the still venerable name of religion, unite man with 
the unseen world, and lighten the struggles and the woes of life by the 
hope of a better land.” 


This must mean that there are now-a-days persons who deny 
the existence of a personal God—or rather who deny that there 
are any sufficient reasons for supposing the existence of such a 
Being—and who hold similar views as to a future state; who, 
like Strauss, consider every form of worship and every species of 
prayer to be not merely so much idle breath spent upon the 
air but misspent in the sense of being wholly unworthy of the 
dignity of man. No doubt there are many who hold this sort 
of creed, driven to it by an honest exercise of their faculties, 
whether for adequate reasons, or not, is another matter. The 

int to be considered in connexion with this reference to them is 
not whether they are or not mistaken, but whether Mr. Gladstone 
has correctly described the results which would have to be 
accepted by those who embrace their teaching. He tells us that 
it snaps the ties with the unseen world, which lighten the 
struggles and the woes of life by the hope of a better world. 
Now this is the truth, but not the whole truth. It is precisely 
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one of those statements which by carefully leaving out of sight 
one of the most important elements in the question, give an 
entirely faise and distorted view of it. We consider this matter 
of so much importance that although we have recently adverted 
to it in the pages of this Review, we shall make no apology for 
again devoting a few words to it. 

To speak quite plainly: which would be to the ultimate 
advantage of mankind generally, that Dr. Strauss should turn 
out to be right, or that the Church of England should turn out 
to be right? Dr. Strauss tells us that at the close of this life 
we shall cease to be. Whether there are or are not grounds 
for this opinion, is, we must repeat, altogether beside the 
question. What we want to ask is— Does this view of 
Dr. Strauss’s offer such a very appalling look-out to a rea- 
sonable man? Many millions of human beings hold it, by 
the bye. No doubt the prospect of future non-existence 
may not be an altogether pleasant element to mingle with our 
ideas for a few short years to come; but by no ingenuity can 
non-existence itself be represented as unpleasant. It was our 
condition, if we may so express it, when Cyrus and Cambyses. 
“made all that pother,” when Romans and Carthaginians con- 
tended for the mastery of the world; as Lucretius long ago 
pointed out— 

“ Et velut anteacto nil tempore sensimus egri 

Ad confligendum venientibus undique Peenis. 


Sic ubi non erimus, cum corporis atque animai 

Discidium fuerit, quibus e sumus uniter apti 

Scilicet haud nobis quicquam qui non erimus tum 

Accidere omniuo poterit sensumque movere 

Non si terra mari miscebitur et mare coelo.”—III. 844, sqq. 


On the other hand, the Christian Churches teach us that 
there is such a place as hell, a scene of endless and excruciating 
torment ; and not only this, but that it is the ultimate destina- 
tion of by far the greater part of the human race. Founding 
themselves as they do upon the literal interpretation of the New 
Testament, we think they are unquestionably right in teaching 
this; for, indeed, we can extract no other meaning from several 
distinct utterances of Jesus, and other passages of Scripture ;. 
and if these be toned down into a sense different from the plain 
obvious one, a similar mode of interpretation may be applied to 
other parts of Scripture, with the effect of loosening the founda- 
tions of all dogmas. Now we are by no means asserting either 
that there is no hell or that the bulk of mankind are not bound 
thither. But what we do assert, if not without fear of con- 
tradiction, at any rate without fear of refutation, is that it 
[Vol. XCIX. No. CKCVI.]—New Sznigs, Vol. XLIII. No. Il. CC 
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is much to be hoped that there is no future at all for us rather 
than such a future as this. A Universe without a sentient 
Deity, and without a future existence,* is a much more cheerful 
prospect for man than a Universe governed by such a Deity as 
‘Orthodoxy paints ; one who chooses, or is compelled, to torture 
the bulk of us for ever and ever. And more than this, even 
those who deem themselves to have a well-founded assurance of 
eternal happiness must, except upon the supposition of their 
being utterly selfish and degraded, welcome a discovery, if such 
a one could be made, which should deprive them of this prospect, 
on the condition of relieving countless millions of others from a 
fate at which imagination stands aghast. In other words, it is 
not quite honest—for the “ orthodox Christian” that is to say— 
to talk of those who preach the doctrine of universal extinction 
as robbing certain people of the hope of a better world, while 
carefully suppressing the effect of such a doctrine, if it could be 
shown to be true, in delivering a very much greater number of 
others from a worse one. Not of course that we accuse 
Mr. Gladstone of anything like conscious misstatement. He is 
merely giving utterance to the commonplaces of his creed, which 
he has imbibed, and now gives forth again, without having set 
himself seriously to consider whether they altogether correctly 
represent his creed viewed asa whole. Yet if the subject were 
one to which he could devote his intellect cleared from the 
disfiguring mists of prepossession, that ayAbe tne Wuxii¢ of which 
Plato speaks, who so ready as he to scatter such sophisms (and 
half-truths are often sophisms) in half a dozen sentences? Let 
him transfer himself in imagination to the planet Mercury—we 
are not afraid of repeating an illustration which we gave last 
January—and there let him be called upon to decide which of 
two disputed beliefs offers the most desirable prospect (that is 
the point) for the Mercurians ; one which consigns them all to 
the sleep of death, or another, holding out (if you please) to all 
the hope of heaven, but, as a matter of fact and of revelation, 
teaching that the greater part will go to hell. He could give 
only one answer. A demonstration of Strauss’s Universum 
would be to the Mercurians generally not the best conceivable 
tidings, but at any rate infinitely better tidings than proof of the 
truth of the system set forth, say in the Longer and Shorter 
‘Catechisms. How then can this be different at Liverpool ? 
How could Mr. Gladstone go over there, and in the presence of 





* It has been urged, e.g., by Bishop Butler, that it would not zecessarily 
:follow because there was no God there could therefore be no hell. It is to 
meet this that we have inserted in the above sentence the words ‘and with- 
‘out a future existence.” The point itself we have not space to notice further. 
It does not affect our argument. 
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a number of young men imply that Atheism and annihilation 
are a black look-out for the race compared with what he as an 
orthodox man must believe to be the average prospect for the 
individual? How, believing Straussism to be untrue—and our 
argument does not touch the truth or falsehood of the respective 
creeds—could he from his stand-point represent it as anything 
else than “a pleasing dream,” “tidings for humanity too good 
to be true,’ “an enticing self-delusion,” from which, because 
untrue, it was desirable for the young men to guard them- 
selves ? 

In the above extract, as we have just said, we understand the 
author to refer to certain extreme forms of unbelief amounting 
to Atheism. We should not have thought it at first sight good 
policy, from his point of view, to direct special attention to these. 
We should have thought that there were other, and, if we may 
be permitted to say so, more reasonable issues raised by the 
spirit of free inquiry in the present day equaily hostile to some 
of the main dogmas ef Mr. Gladstone’s creed, and much more 
likely to exercise the minds of young men; doubts, for instance, 
as to the inspiration, in the orthodox sense, of the Old and New 
Testaments, which he passes by with an incidental allusion. 
Would it not have been well, if this system of warning and 
caution is held to be of any use, to have warned and cautioned 
his audience (containing, it would. seem from page 10, some Jews) 
against these? However, we shall directly see what his object 
was in dwelling with particular emphasis upon sceptical views of 
an extreme kind. What we would here observe, is that he is 
not happy in his illustrations of what constitute these extreme 
views, and that he includes among speculations which deal root 
and branch with religion some which appear to us by no means 
necessarily to have that effect. 

The paragraph to which we allude follows immediately upon 
the sentence last quoted from the address, and deals exclusively 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer will be able to inform 
us, if he should condescend to do so, whether Mr. Gladstone has 
upon the whole correctly apprehended the spirit of his teaching. 
We have our opinion on the subject, but (especially with this 
pamphlet before us) we entertain a strong aversion to mere ex- 
pressions of opinion on these topics: and to justify ours by our 
reasons would require more space than we have at our disposal. 
We will, however, notice one statement, which is indeed the key- 
note to the tune of the whole paragraph “ Upon the ground of 
what is termed evolution, God is relieved of the labour of creation.” 
Now is it true that the doctrine of evolution is fatal to religion ? 
That it would be fatal to orthodox Christianity we admit (though 
some orthodox people have denied even this); but teaching 
CCR 
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which is hostile to something more than Christianity has been 
distinctly referred to. We have forborne, by the way, from 
criticising such expressions as “ attacking,” “ proclaiming a dis- 
position to deal alike with root and branch,” though they are open 
tosomecomment. The philosophy of Mr. Spencer, for instance— 
its truth or falseness being quite beside the question—is an 
ettack upon orthodox religion only in the same sense that 
Galileo’s theory was an attack on the Book of Joshua, and geology 
an attack on the Book of Genesis. However, in what sense is 
the doctrine of evolution, as advocated by its chief apostle, hostile 
to religion ? And what is meant by such expressions as God 
being “relieved of the labour of creation,” “ being discharged, in 
the name of unchangeable laws, from governing the world” ? 
Merely, if the matter be looked into, that, as science advances, 
conceptions of God and of his mode of working are being con- 
tinually suggested to us, more and more removed from the notions 
entertained by savages. The same cry has for centuries greeted 
every fresh scientific discovery, and every speculation following 
in the wake of scientific discovery. ‘“ Why, this would be banish- 
ing God from the universe !” All this isso well set forth by Mr. 
Spencer himself in the very book referred to, “ First Principles,” 
aud is besides so familiar to readers of this Review, that we may 
be excused from dwelling at length upon it. Not indeed 
but that the doctrine of evolution may be held by many Atheists, 
but that is not the point; the point is whether the man who 
holds it must necessarily be an Atheist. We say no. [If all 
Mr. Spencer’s speculations, and, we may add, all those of Mr. 
Darwin, and the “spontaneous generation,’ to use a common 
term, vouched for by Dr. Bastian, should be proved to be true, 
a God, that is, a particular conception of God, would be indeed 
put an end to. That is to say, the modus operandi of the great 
First Cause would be shown to be different from that imagined 
by theologians; his tmmanence in the affairs of the universe 
would remain undisturbed in the mind of him who was otherwise 
convinced of it; it would not be disproved by the evolution 
theory ; in other words, it might be held with the evolution 
theory. The fact is that early education and subsequent very 
conscientious investigation have impressed Mr. Gladstone with a 
strong belief in a Deity acting in a particular way. Any argu- 
ment directed to show that the operations of the First Cause are 
carried out in a different (and, as we think, far grander and more 
awe-inspiring way) become to his mind immediate and necessary 
attacks upon the idea of a God. If a party of European sailors 
were to make an attack upon the painted idol of a tribe of 
savages, the latter would probably think that if they did not 
succeed in defending it no God would be left in the universe. 
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Nay, we have plenty of people in the same state of mind among 
ourselves. For instance, there is a caste among us, receiving 
several millions of national money annually in return for the dis- 
charge, among other duties, of that of calling forth rain and sun- 
shine by their invocations; many of whom, with a number of 
others, would hold that to suppose that rain and fine weather 
are governed by fixed laws is a decided confession of Atheism. 
It is to them inexpressibly awful and blasphemous to think of 
their Deity “being relieved of the labour” of watching their 
prayers, “being discharged in the name of unchangeable laws,” 
from the function of withholding and distributing his showers 
as the surplus weight of human importunity may incline the 
baiance in one direction or the other. 

We will conclude this part of our notice by commending to 
Mr. Gladstone’s attention the words of an eminent man of science, 
who is at the same time a sincere and devout believer in God, 
Dr. Carpenter :— 


“There is surely nothing more atheistical in the idea that the 
Creator, instead of originating each race by a distinct and separate 
act (the notion commonly entertained), gave to the first created 
monad those properties by the continued action of which, through 
countless ages, a man would be evolved, than there is in the idea to 
which we are irresistibly led by physiological study, that the first cell- 
germ of the human ovum is endowed with such properties as enable it 
to become developed into a human baby in the course of a few 
months.” 


And again :— 

“As the tendency of each of these great doctrines—the Newtonian 
law of Gravitation and the Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace—was 
pronounced in the first instance to be atheistic, whilst in the end each 
has been accepted as an exnression of our best and highest knowledge 
of the Creator’s action in the physical universe, so it will ultimately 
be with the doctrine of organic evolution ; which will come to be 
viewed as presenting a far grander notion of creative design than the 
idea of special interposition required to remedy the irregular working 
of a machine imperfectly constructed in the first instance.* 


We must decline to follow the author through the summary 
which he gives of certain opinions of Dr. Strauss. We are not 
concerned in defending Dr. Strauss, and we do not consider this 
the occasion, even if we had the space, to offer any criticism on 
his last work. Mr. Gladstone must suppose that he is fulfilling 





* Contemporary Review, Oct. 1872. It is true that in these passages Dr. 
Carpenter is not specially referring to Mr. Spencer's particular theory. We 
have quoted his remarks as generally confirming our own, and as bearing on 
Mr. Gladstone’s whole tone of theological thought. 
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some good purpose by telling a number of people, who might 
otherwise learn nothing about it, what it is that a certain learned 
German believes. “What can the purpose be?” we can suppose 
some one asking, whvu had heard of the intention, but had not 
seen the lecture. The design is perfectly plain, and is indeed 
unmistakeably set forth by the author, It is to frighten his 
audience and readers, to communicate to others some of the 
horror with which he himself views these theories, an object 
which he thinks can be effected by the mere announcement of 
them ; just as a person would deem it sufficient to give us notice 
of a precipice lying a few yards before us, in order to prevent 
our moving in that direction in the middle of a fog, without 
feeling himself called on to explain that it was a disagreeable 
thing to be dashed to pieces. And further to tell them that 
this is the result to which Free-thought, if once indulged in, 
must lead. 

“ Neither can I profess to feel an unmixed regret at their (these 
astonishing assertions) being forced thus eagerly and thus early into 
notice; because it is to be hoped that they will cause a shock and 
a reaction, and will compel many who may have too lightly valued 
the inheritance so dearly bought for them and may have entered 
upon dangerous paths, to consider, while there is yet time, whither 
those paths will lead them.”—p. 25. 

Now we are not quite sure that this is either sound policy or 
sound reasoning. In the first place, everybody (the young men 
at Liverpool of course included) knows as a matter of fact that 
views not in the main dissimilar to those of Dr. Strauss are held 
by a considerable number of educated, and we are bound to 
suppose conscientious persons ; and it does not therefore by any 
means follow that a mere announcement of their existence will 
cause a shock of horror. Nor do we think, by the way, that they 
ought to be locked upon with horror, or in any other Jight than 
as being mistaken opinions, In the next place, even supposing 
them to excite the feeling which Mr. Gladstone desires to 
produce, it does not follow that the exhibition of them will, much 
less that it ought to, divert young people from the path of Free 
Inquiry. Free Inquiry, if once entered on, knows nothing of 
consequences ; and the question here resolves itself into one, as 
to whether people ought to inquire at all ; the old dispute between 
Free-thought and Authority. But, putting aside this, there is an 
assumption here which we have often met with, to the effect 
that no form of Theism, no belief in a future, no religion of any 
kind, is tenable apart from Revelation ; that there is no possible 
“Via Media,” as Mr. Henry Rogers puts it, between Orthodoxy 
and Atheism. We believe this opinion to be false in theory and 
false in fact. We do not think it true that persons who have 
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conceived doubts about the plenary Inspiration of Scripture, or 
the divinity of Jesus, either will or logically ought to find their 
way to a Universum, any more than we believe that persons who 
begin to doubt about the infallibility of the Pope are on their 
way to the most extreme forms of Calvinism, or that those who 
have discarded the divine right of kings will end by shooting the 
Bishop of London and setting fire to the Mansion House. 

In view of the spirit of denial which is abroad, and which 
challenges all religion, the author now proceeds “ to offer a few 
suggestions, in the hope that they may not be wholly without 
their use.” These suggestions are the most curious feature in 
this publication, That a clever man should utter them on the 
spur of the moment, at a distribution of prizes, would not be 
wonderful. But that any one with a capacity above that of 
a writer in the Record newspaper should have deliberately 
printed and given them to the world, with the idea that they 
might be “of use” in deterring young men from scepticism, 
exceeds our comprehension. 


“You will hear in your after-life much of the duty and delight of 
following free thought ; and in truth the man who does not value the 
freedom of his thoughts deserves to be described as Homer describes 
the slave; he is but half a man. St. Paul, I suppose, was a teacher 
of free thought when he bade his converts to prove all things; but it 
seems he went terribly astray when he proceeded to bid them ‘hold 
fast that which is good;’ for he evidently assumed that there was 
something by which they could hold fast. And so he bade Timothy 
keep that which was committed to his charge, and another apostle 
has instructed us to ‘ earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints.’ But the free thought of which we now hear 
somuch seems ‘too often to mean thought roving and vagrant rather 
than free; like Delos, in the ancient legend, drifting on the seas of 
Greece, without a root, a direction, or a home.”—p. 26. 


We answer that certainly Paul was a teacher of free thought, if, 
when he bade his converts to prove all things, he meant to 
tell them honestly to exercise their faculties upon whatever 
was submitted to them. If he meant something else, he was 
not teaching free thought. In any case he was quite justified in 
bidding them “hold fast that which is good.” He had arrived 
at certain conclusions, and he naturally thought them “ good ;” 
and thinking them so he did not “go terribly astray,” but, on 
the contrary, we cheerfully admit, was quite right in urging upon 
his converts and upon Timothy, who all agreed with him, the 
necessity of holding them fast, and conforming their lives to 
them. We should not think ourselves going terribly astray if 
we urged upon Mr. Gladstone to hold fast to our common 
Liberal principles, and not to sacrifice them on ecclesiastical 
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and educational questions to the Tories. So, as staunch Liberals, 
we might tell young men entering on public life, as far as possible 
“to prove all things” in politics ; but if by this we meant that it 
is sinful to be a Tory, we should be talking what is now admitted 
to be absurd in the case of Politics, but is not yet seen to be 
absurd in the case of Theology. We are sorry to say that we 
cannot quite make out what this introduction of Paul and Jude 
has really got to do with the question of free thought. Unless 
it be implied that a man who proceeds to “ prove all things” is 
bound to arrive at a conclusion to which he can “hold fast;” 
which is as nearly nonsense as anything which we should venture 
in imagination to charge upon Mr. Gladstone. An inquirer is 
not always bound to arrive at a conclusion ; or, we may say, that 
a man who is irresistibly led to this, that we are necessarily in a 
state of ignorance and uncertainty about many things believed in 
by Mr. Gladstone, arrives at @ conclusion, to which he holds 
fast ; and to argue that it is not a good one is to beg the whole 
question. If it be implied that the particular conclusions which 
Paul arrived at, we also are bound on inquiry to hold as good— 
z.¢.,as good conclusions, this is only a roundabout way of stating 
the Dogma of Authority. ; 

The author now proceeds to tell us, very truly, that we ought 
not to form an exaggerated estimate of the age in which we live. 
If the object of this be to warn us that we ought not to be sure 
that the beliefs, theological, &c., at which we have arrived may 
not be upset by a future age, the warning is sound enough, 
though, to be sure, it is capable of more than one application. 
if the meaning be that we ought not to think the present age a 
vast deal wiser than any preceding age, we think this is altogether 
unsound. The illustration which he has himself given, and which 
has been much commented on, is not to the point. He says that 
as much mental strength and application have perhaps been 
required to perfect the violin as to perfect the steam-engine. 
Very likely. And this may be a good answer to those who affirm 
that the individual men of the present age are intellectually 
superior to those of the past ages. But we have not met with 
auy persons who affirm this: at any rate, this is not a view 
generally held by those who talk of the “advancement ” of the 
nineteenth century. The man who invented the first plough, or 
the first rudder, may have been a greater mechanical genius than 
either Stephenson or Brunel. Euclid of Megara and Archimedes 
were almost certainly greater geniuses than the senior wrangler 
of last January, or the head pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique. 
Yet if Archimedes came to life again, the merest tyro in engi- 
neering would be capable of giving him lessons, and Euclid 
would have a great deal to learn from a senior optime. Nobody 
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says that we are taller men than our ancestors ; but what is said, 
and with truth, is that we see further, owing to our standing on 
their shoulders. As a contemporary very well put it, the 
partners in a firm which has traded successfully for a long time 
will be richer men than their predecessors, though the men now 
carrying it on may be inferior to those who started it. It is 
probable then that the views entertained on vexed questions in 
the present age will be upon the whole more worthy of notice 
_ than those acquiesced in fifteen hundred years ago ; just as it is 
probable that, if the world continues to advance, many of our 
speculations on theological, political, social, and other questions 
will, fifteen hundred years hence, be looked upon as ridiculous— 
ridiculous, that is to say, in respect to any one then putting 
them forward. And this is all that we understand reasonable 
men to mean when they talk of the intellectual advancement of 
their own time. 
The next paragraph is still more singular. 


“Again, my friends, you will hear much to the effect that the 
divisions among Christians render it impossible to say what Chris- 
tianity is, and so destroy all certainty as to what is the true religion. 
But if the divisions among Christians are remarkable, not less so is their 
unity in the greatest doctrines that they hold. Well nigh fifteen 
hundred years—years of a more sustained activity than the world had 
ever before seen—have passed away since the great controversies con- 
cerning the Deity and the Person of the Redeemer were, after a long 
agony, determined. As before that time in a manner less defined, but 
adequate for their day, so ever since that time, amid all chance and 
change, more, ay, many more, than ninety-nine in every hundred 
Christians have with one voice confessed the Deity and Incarnation of 
our Lord as the cardinal and central truths of our religion. Surely 
there is some comfort here, some sense of brotherhood ; some glory. 
- to the past, some hope for the times that are to come.’’—pp. 
27, 28. ; 


Surely it cannot be intended by this to imply that because 
the Council of Nice arrived at certain conclusions as to the 
divinity of a Being who lived three centuries before its epoch, 
therefore we are bound to accept those conclusions, After his 
warning addressed to an age of steam-engines, Mr. Gladstone is 
not going to claim infallibility for an age of almost universal 
ignorance, darkness, and superstition. We cannot suppose that, 
as a Protestant writer, he meant this; yet it is rather difficult 
to say what he did mean. Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well 
that the prelates who “ determined ” the divinity of Christ would 
have been equally ready to “ determine ” the existence of witches 
and the reality of demoniacal possession, that the whole universe 
was, in fact, full of demons, some of which might be swallowed 
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in eating a lettuce, that there were such things as Pheenixes and 
weir-wolves, that the whole of the Heathen Mythology was true, 
and that the heathen gods were devils, that a body could not 
act where it was not, that the earth was flat, and had been 
created in six days, that the sun sank hissing in the ocean on 
the further side of the pillars of Hercules. We are not therefore 
compelled to attach any more weight to the conclusions which 
they arrived at on theological matters than to those which they 
would certainly have arrived at on other matters, unless upon 
certain assumptions which Mr. Gladstone is not entitled to make. 
We cannot suppose then that he meant this. Further on we 
are told that it must be a great comfort to Christians to feel that 
a vast majority of them are agreed upon certain propositions. 
No doubt in a sense this is true, just as it is a comfort to find 
oneself alongside of a number of other people in a battle, or a 
popular rising, or on the benches of the House of Commons. That 
numbers impart courage is a truism; but if it be implied that 
the society of others should confirm us in our beliefs, it is not 
too much to say that this idea has served to keep alive all the 
religious error, and nerved the hands of men to all the acts of 
religious persecution known in history. We have not space 
to pursue the subject, if it need to be pursued. Suffice it that 
the young men might have been very properly warned, even by 
Mr. Gladstone, that it did not at all follow that because ninety- 
nine out of every hundred Christians believe in the divinity of 
Jesus (if the fact be so), therefore they ought to accept the 
doctrine, for that history exhibited examples of beliefs held by 
a much greater number of people for a much greater number of 
years, which yet turned out to be mere delusions. 

We take the general meaning of the paragraph to be that 
there are some points of extreme importance on which all 
Christians agree, and that those who say that they do not know 
what Christianity is, in consequence of the numerous divisions 
among its professors, may be referred to these points as constituting 
its essentials. A Christian, it is implied, isa man who holds such 
and such dogmas common to the Catholic and Protestant Churches: 
a statement which involves this further one, that differences and 
divisions on all other points are comparatively unimportant. We 
wish we could think that the majority of Christians were as 
liberal in the definition of their own name as Mr. Gladstone is ; 
but as a matter of fact they are not. Five out of every ten 
of them would immediately repudiate his definition of the term 
except as used in its rough popular sense. A Roman Catholic 
would by no means admit that a man who holds the propositions 
common to Catholicism and Protestantism is a true Christian. 
He requires assent to a number of cther propositions, some of 
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them of scarcely less importance ; and he requires that assent 
should be given to all of these on entirely other and different 
grounds, On the other hand, a vast number of Protestants not 
only deny the name of Christian, in its proper sense, to the head 
of the rival Church, but actually style him Antichrist. As long 
as large sections of the so-called Christian world talk of each 
other in this fashion, and differences so wide separate them, it is 
idle to say that certainty as to what is the true religion is not, 
we will not say destroyed, but greatly obscured. 

The author next touches on “one more of the favourite 
fallacies of the day—the opinion and boast of some that man is 
not responsible for his belief.” We admit that we are victims 
to this fallacy, if such it be. We are quite sure that a man is 
not answerable (that is to say, ought noi according to human 
conceptions of justice to be made to answer) for his belief. 
The question is, what is meant by belief? It has always 
been held by those who uphold this view that the belief in 
question must be an honest one: the result arrived at by 
the mind after a candid and impartial, though it may be 
necessarily somewhat rough and ready investigation : and this 
definition implies that “self-love and passion,” “pride and 
perverseness,” and every other disturbing cause, influence, and 
prejudice has been silenced as far as it lies in human infirmity to 
doso. For this sort of belief alone do we claim immunity from 
responsibility. Any views otherwise formed we look on as mere 
“Idola,” for the formation of which and the consequences of 
which man is distinctly responsible. The author appears to 
entertain at bottom very much our opinion; only that he uses 
the word “belief” in the same sense as that in which we have 
employed the term “ Idolon,” and thus renders the advocates of 
the non-responsibility view further responsible for a view which 
they do not entertain. We must add that we do not think him 
happy in his illustration. “Should we, in common life, ask a 
body of swindlers for an opinion upon swindling? or of gamblers 
for an opinion upon gambling? or of misers upon bounty?” We 
should ask one of those persons—e.g., a swindler, what he thought 
about swindling, in the sense in which the suggestion is offered 
here ; that is to say, if we believed we could ascertain from him 
what was his inmost conviction about swindling, and how he 
had arrived at it. And in the event, which we think would be a 
unique one in a civilized community, of his having honestly (if 
we may use the term) come by a belief that swindling was right, 
we should hold him not responsible to a Higher Power, while we 
should at the same time clap him into prison. In fact, we take a 
view as nearly as pessible the exact opposite of that which we 
understand Mr. Gladstone to hold on this point. We believe 
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that man is responsible to man for his outward acts in cases 
where he is not responsible to God. And we believe that the 
same rule would apply to inward acts (as Mr. Gladstone defines 
opinions), but that of course we can infer these only from some 
external expression of them. Was General Washington an 
honest man or a criminal? Every one will reply an honest man. 
Suppose he had failed—and success or failure have no bearing 
on his honesty—would the English Government have been justi- 
fied in imprisoning him? Certainly. Would he have been a 
criminal in the eyes of the Supreme? We cannot think so, 
Now suppose it had been possible for the English Government 
by some machinery to have got at his opinions before, as the 
French say, “ they had received a commencement of execution ”— 
opinions, we will say, virtuous and patriotic in the highest 
degree, and justified, as things have gone, by the event, to the 
effect that it would be much better that the British should be 
driven out and that the American colonies should be self- 
governed—it might have been in the highest degree necessary 
and proper to seize and imprison, or even shoot, a man likely to 
exercise so strong an influence. As far as we can judge, no soul 
purer in intention than that of Charlotte Corday ever went up 
to God, yet man was perfectly right in putting her to death for 
stabbing Marat. But however this be, we must not be diverted 
from pointing out what is inferred in this paragraph, not indeed 
in exact words, but it is impossible to avoid seeing what is meant, 
especially when the whole spirit of the address is considered. 
“ And if in matters of religion we allow pride and perverseness 
to raise a cloud between us and the truth so that we see it not, 
the false opinion that we form is but the index of that perverse- 
ness and that pride, and both for them, and for it as their 
offspring, we shall be justly held responsible” (pp. 28, 29). This 
is quite true, but it is impossible, as we have just said, not to see 
distinctly what is pointed at. That a man will be justly 
responsible for any errors into which he may fall if without 
consideration he indulges in doubts about or arrives at a 
conclusion hostile to orthodox Christianity, for instance, we have 
admitted, and no one disputes. Indeed, we will go further than 
this, and allow that even if he should turn out to be right in the 
main as to his doubts or his hostility, he will be blameable for 
having taken up opinions which, so to speak, only accidentally 
turn out to be right. But the insinuation here is that in 
religious matters only pride and perverseness can raise a cloud 
between us and “the Truth.” (What, we may ask with Pilate, 
is the truth ?) which is only another way of saying that it 1s 
inconceivable to Mr. Gladstone how any man after investigating 
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these matters can honestly arrive at any other conclusion than 
that of Mr. Gladstone. 

The lecture concludes with a few maxims which we can take 
no exception to, which were perhaps suitable to the occasion, but 
which we should have thought i: hardly worth while to print. 
Indeed they are of the kind most usually found in manuscript, 
on the ruled pages of copy-books. We must except one sentence 
which, after turning it about in every way, we give up. “Do 
not too readily assume that to us have been opened royal roads 
to truth, which were heretofore hidden from the whole family of 
man; for the opening of such roads would not be so much in 
favour as caprice.” ‘There is perhaps a misprint here. We must 
also call attention to the concluding sentence, in which the author 
manages to vanish, characteristically, in a cloud. “ Eschewing a 
servile adherence to the past, regard it with reverence and grati- 
tude; and accept its accumulations alike in the inward and the 
outward spheres, as the patrimony which it is your part in life 
both to preserve and to improve.” Here we have a notable ex- 
ample of that “language, grave and majestic, but of vague and 
uncertain import,” which Lord Macaulay long ago pointed out as 
one of the characteristics of the eminent man who was once the 
“hope of the Tories” and is now sometimes the despair of the 
Liberals. What is meant by its being our part in life to preserve 
the accumulations of the past ? A great part of our duty in life 
consists in sweeping away these accumulations. The founder of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own creed commenced by virtually making a 
clean sweep of a great part of the Mosaic law. The teaching of 
the Apostles to the heathen was directed to the entire subversion 
of all-the accumulations of preceding ages known under the 
name of mythology. “ Briles ce que tu a adoré, et adore ce que 
tu a brild,” was the advice given to Clovis; and precisely similar 
is the advice given in the present day by the missionary to the 
Buddhist and the Confucian. When we gave up burning and 
drowning witches, we made a clean sweep of all the accumula- 
tions, learning, lore, observations, experiences, experiments, rules, 
which had become collected, in and out of books, on the subject, 
during a great number of centuries. The word “accumula- 
tions” here means such as have value, such as deserve to be re- 
tained. But then how is this value to be ascertained except by 
inquiry of the freest kind? So amended, the sentence may 
mean “Do not be for pulling down beliefs, &c., because they are 
old.” And this may be good advice to give in certain quarters ; 
but if it have any reference to the sceptical spirit of the age, then 
there is a misapprehension of the real tendency of that spirit, 
which is not to pull down what is old, but what rests upon in- 
sufficient foundations. 
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Having thus indicated and commented on the salient points of 
this pamphlet (which reached us too late for notice in our January 
number) we should have liked to add a few words by way of 
conclusion. We should have wished to point out to Mr. Gladstone 
what really are the points at which his faith is seriously assailed ; 
what really are, in our humble opinion, the issues which science, 
or if he pleases Scepticism, is fairly entitled to submit to 
Theology in the present day. But our limits have been 
reached, and we fear exceeded. We hope that, in his own words, 
we have “united plain speaking with personal respect,” though 
we will not add, with him, that “this though an obvious is not 
an easy duty; for it is impossible to view certain states of mind 
as other than the results of strong though honest self-delusion ;” 
because we do not see why it should be other than an easy duty 
to speak with respect of those who in our opinion are mistaken, 
that is tosay, who differ from us, which we presume is all that is 
here intended. We must, however, add in conclusion that if it 
has been the author's purpose “ to place on record his conviction 
that belief cannot now be defended by reticence any more than 
by railing,” he has succeeded at the same time in accomplishing 
another purpose—namely, in giving us an additional proof, if any 
were needed, that it can derive no help from mere expressions 
of individual opinion, however eminent the individual, and how- 
ever temperate his expressions may be. And if, as he further 
tells us, the time has come when the faith can no longer “be 
defended exclusively by its standing army, by priests and 
ministers of religion ;” if, that is, volunteers are called fer, it is 
surely desirable that they should come prepared to do something 
more than proclaim their allegiance to the cause, else they may 
perhaps be rather in the way than otherwise, and had better after 
all leave the matter in the hands of the regular forces. We will 
take the liberty of concluding with a metaphor of our own, which 
Mr. Gladstone’s classical reading will at once render intelligible 
to him. The ancients, as he knows, used to utter loud cries 
and make other noises with the view of preventing an Eclipse of 
the moon. It is not by similar proceedings that, in the present 
day, any man or any body of men will succeed in warding off an 
Eclipse of the faith. 





Art. ITI.—VeEwnetian PAINTING. 


T was a fact of the greatest importance for the complete 
development of the arts in Italy that painting in Venice 
reached maturity later than in Rome, Florence, and Milan. 
Owing to this circumstance one chief aspect of the Renaissance 
—its material magnificence and freedom—received consummate 
treatment at the hands of Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese. To 
idealize the sensualities of the universe; to achieve for colour 
what the Florentines had done for form; to invest the external 
splendours of human life at one of its most gorgeous epochs with 
the dignity of the highest art; to vindicate the long forgotten 
title of the body to respect ; to prove the sanity and the majesty 
of the flesh, was what these giant spirits lived to do. 

Venice was precisely fitted for the accomplishment of this 
task. Free, isolated, wealthy, powerful; famous throughout 
Europe for the pomp of her state equipage, and for the magnifi- 
cent immorality of her private manners; ruled by a prudent 
aristocracy, who spent vast resources on public shows and on the 
maintenance of a more than imperial civil splendour: Venice, 
with her street pavement of liquid chrysoprase, with her palaces 
of porphyry and marble, her frescoed facades, her quays and 
squares aglow with the brilliant costumes of the Levant, her 
lagoons afloat with the galleys of all nations, her churches 
floored with mosaics, her silvery domes, and ceilings glittering 
with sculptures bathed in molten gold: Venice luxurious in the 
light and colour of a transparent atmosphere, arched over by the 
broad expanse of a sky which nothing bounded but the horizon 
of sea and plain, and which was reflected, in all its gorgeousness of 
sunrise and sunset, upon the glassy surface of smooth waters : 
Venice asleep like a coral-reef of opal or of pearl upon the 
bosom of a waveless lake, an apocalyptic sea of glass—here 
and here only on the face of the whole globe was the unique city 
in which the pomp and pride of worldly life might combine with 
the lustre of the physical universe to create and stimulate in the 
artist a sense of the permanent value of colour, of the surpassing 
attractiveness of pageantry. There is colour in flowers, Gardens 
of tulips are radiant, and Alpine valleys touch the soul with 
the pathos of their pure and gemlike hues. ‘Therefore the 
painters of Flanders and of Valdarno, John Van Eyck and Fra 
Angelico, penetrated some of the secrets of the world of colour. 
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But what are the purples and scarlets and blues of the iris, 
the anemone, or the columbine, dispersed among deep meadow 
grasses, or trained in quiet cloister garden beds when compared 
with that melodrama of flame and gold and rose and orange and 
azure which the sunset or the sunrise of Venice yields almost 
daily to the eye? The Venetians had no green fields and trees, 
no garden borders, no flowers to teach them the tender sugges- 
tiveness, the quaint poetry of isolated or contrasted tints. No. 
Their meadows were the fruitless furrows of the changeful sea, 
hued like a peacock’s neck ; they called the pearl shells of the 
Lido flowers, “fior di mare ;’ nothing distracted their attention 
from the symphonies of light and colour which their sea and sky, 
one sphere of ever-shifting rainbow hues, one prism as wide as 
the world, presented to them. It was in consequence of this 
that the Venetians conceived colour heroically on a vast scale, 
not as a matter of missal-margins or of subordinate decoration, 
but as a theme worthy in itself of a sublime development. 
In the same way, hedged in by no narrowing hills, con- 
tracted by no city walls, stifled by no dusty streets, but open 
to the liberal airs of heaven and of the sea, the Venetians 
understood space, and imagined almost illimitable pictures, 
Light, colour, air, immensity—that is the theatre on which 
the figures of the Venetian painters in their proud humanity 
are made to move. Shelley’s description of a Venetian sunset 
in “Julian and Maddalo,” is so true to the scenery which 
inspired the art of the great masters, that it may be quoted as a 
preface to what we have to say about their specific qualities. 


“ As those who pause on some delightful way, 
Though bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood 
Looking upon the evening and the flood 
Which lay between the city and the shore, 
Paved with the image of the sky ; the hoar 
And airy Alps, towards the north, appeared, 
Through mist, a heaven-sustaining bulwark reared 
Between the east and west: and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills—they were 
Those famous Euganean hills, which bear, 

As seen from Lido through the harbour piles, 
The likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 
And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 
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Those mountains towering, as from waves of flame, 
Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 

Their very peaks transparent.” 


That passage strikes the key-note to Venetian painting. With 
the poem of Shelley we may compare the following extract from 
a letter addressed from Venice in May, 1544, to Titian, by one 
of the most utterly worthless and unprincipled of literary ban- 
ditti who have ever disgraced humanity, and who nevertheless 
was solemnized to the spirit of true poetry by the grandiose 
aspect of Nature as it appeared to him in Venice. That Pietro 
Aretino should have so deeply felt the splendour of natural 
beauty in an age when even the greatest artists and poets sought 
for inspiration in human life more than in the material universe 
is a significant fact, and seems to prove the natural fatality which 
made Venice the cradle of the Art of Nature. 


“ Having, my dear gossip, to the injury of my custom, supped alone ; 
or, to speak better, in the company of this quartan fever, which will not 
let me taste the flavour of any food, I rose from table sated with the 
same ennui with which I had sat down. In this mood I went and 
leaned my arms upon the sill outside my window, and throwing my chest 
and nearly all my body on the marble, gave myself up to the contem- 
plation of the marvellous spectacle presented by the innumerable 
boats, filled with foreigners as well as people of the place, which gave 
delight not merely to the gazers, but also to the grand canal itself, 
which delights everybody that ploughs its waters. From this animated 
scene, all of a sudden, like a man who from mere ennui does not know 
how to occupy his mind, I turned my eyes to heaven, which, from the 
moment that God made it has never been adorned with such painted 
loveliness of lights and shadows. The whole region of the air was what 
those who envy you, because they are unable to be you, would fain 
express. To begin with, the buildings of Venice, though of solid stone, 
seemed made of some ethereal substance. Then the sky was full of 
variety, here clear and ardent, there dulled and overclouded. What 
marvellous clouds there were! Masses of them in the centre of the 
picture hung above the houseroofs, while the immediate part was 
formed of a grey tint inclining to dark. I marvelled at the varied 
colours they displayed. The nearer masses burned with flames of 
sunlight; the more remote blushed with a blaze of crimson less afire. 
O how splendidly did nature’s pencil treat and dispose that airy land- 
scape, keeping the sky apart from the palaces, just as Titian does! 
On one side the sky showed a greenish blue, on another a bluish green, 
invented verily by the caprice of nature, who is mistress of the greatest 
masters. With her lights and her darks, there she was harmonizing, 
toning, and bringing out into relief, just as she wished. Seeing which, 
I who knew that your pencil is the spirit of your inmost soul, cried 
aloud thrice or four times, ‘ O Titian, where are you now ??” 

(Vol. XCIX. No. CXCVI.]—New Sezntzs, Vol. XLIII. No.1I. DD 
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In order more fully to understand the destiny of Venice in Art, 
we may consider how different as a city she was, tranquil in her 
tyranny, serene in undisturbed prosperity, inhabited by merchants 
who were kings, and by a freeborn nation who had never seen 
war at their gates, from Florence, every inch of whose domain 
could tell of civil struggles, whose passionate aspirations after 
liberty ended in the despotism of the vulgar Medicean dynasty, 
whose repeated revolutions had slavery for their invariable 
catastrophe, whose grim grey palaces and austere churches bore 
on their fronts the stamp of the middle ages; whose spirit incar- 
nated itself in Dante the exile ; whose enslavement forced from 
Michael Angelo those groans of a tortured Titan which he ex- 
pressed in marble and in fresco. 

It is not an insignificant, though a slight detail, that the pre- 
dominant colour of Florence is a sombre and cold brown, while 
the predominant colour of Venice is that of mother-of-pearl which 
conceals within its general whiteness every tint that can be placed 
upon the palette of a painter. To represent in art the spiritual 
strivings of the Renaissance was the task of Florence and her 
sons ; to leave a pompous monument of Renaissance splendour 
was the achievement of Venice. Without Venice the modern 
world could not have produced that flower of healthful and 
unconscious beauty in painting which is worthy to stand beside 
the serene product of the sinless Greek genius in sculpture. 
Athene from her Parthenon stretches the hand to Venezia 
enthroned in the ducal palace. The broad brows and earnest 
eyes of the Hellenic goddess are of one divine birth and lineage 
with the golden hair and proud pose of the Sea-queen. 

It is in the heart of Venice, in the House of the Republic, in 
the so-called Ducal Palace, that the Venetian painters, considered 
as the interpreters of proud magnificence, fultilled their function 
with the most surprising success. Centuries contributed to make 
the ducal palace what it is. The massive colonnades and gothic 
loggias on which it rests, date from the 13th century ; their 
sculptures belong to the age when Nicolo Pisano’s genius was 
still in the ascendant. The square fabric of the palace, so 
beautiful in the irregularity of its pointed windows, so singular 
in its mosaic diaper of pink and white, was designed at the same 
early period. But the inner court and the fagade which parts 
the lateral canal, display the handiwork of Sansovino, a Florentine 
of the Renaissance, who adopted Venice as his home, and whose 
talent, excited by the magnificence of the Republic, created a style 
of architecture almost arrogant in its fusion of a broad and vast 
design with superfluity of costly decoration. The halls of the 
palace—spacious chambers where the Senate assembled, where 
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Ambassadors approached the Doge, where the Council of Ten 
deliberated, and the Council of Three conducted their inquisition, 
are walled and roofed with pictures of inestimable value, encased 
in framework of sculptured oak, overlaid with solid gold. 
Supreme art, art in which fiery imagination vies with delicate 
and tender skill, is made in these proud halls the minister of 
mundane pomp. That the gold brocade of the ducal uniform, 
that the scarlet and crimson of the Venetian noble, may be duly 
harmonized by the richness of their surroundings, it was necessary 
that canvases measured by the score of square yards, and made 
priceless by the authentic handiwork of Titian, Tintoretto, 
Veronese, should blaze upon the gilded walls and roofs. A more 
insolent display of public wealth, a more lavish outpouring of 
human genius in the service of mere pageantry, cannot possibly 
be imagined. Supreme over all allegories and histories depicted 
in those multitudes of paintings, sits Venezia herself enthroned 
and crowned, the personification of haughtiness and power. 
Figured as a regal lady, with golden hair tightly knotted beneath 
a diadem around a small head proudly poised upon her upright 
throat and ample shoulders, Venice there takes her chair of 
state under resplendent canopies, as mistress of the ocean, to 
whom Tritons and sea nymphs and Neptune offer pearls; as 
empress of the globe, at whose footstool wait Justice with the 
sword, and Peace with the olive-branch; as queen of heaven, 
exalted to the clouds. They have made her a goddess, those 
great painters, —have produced a mythus, and personified in native 
beauty that bride of the sea, their love, their lady. On every 
side, above, around, wherever you turn in these vast saloons, are 
seen the deeds of Venice, whether painted histories of her 
triumphs over the Emperors, the Popes, the Turks, or allegories 
of her grandeur—stupendous scenes in which the Doges 

Grimani and Loredani and Gritti and Contarini and Friuli and 

Dandoli, perform acts of faith, with St. Mark for their protector 

and with Venezia for their patroness. Surging multitudes of 
Saints in Paradise, massed together by Tintoretto and by Palma 

for the display of imposing effects of light, grand attitudes, gorgeous 

nudities, and mundane pomp of many-hued apparel, mingle with 

elaborate mythologies of Greek and Roman origin, fantastic 

arabesques, and charming episodes of pure idyllic painting. 

Religion in these pictures was a matter of parade, an adjunct to 

the costly public life of the Republic. We need not conclude 

that it was unreal. Such as it was, the religion painted by the 

Venetian masters is indeed as real as that of Fra Angelico or 

Albert Diirer. But it was the faith, not of humble men or of 
mystics, not of profound thinkers or ecstatic visionaries, so much 
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as of courtiers and soldiers, and merchants and statesmen, to 
whom religion was an element of life, a function among other 
functions, not a thing apart, a consecration of the universe, a 
source of separate and supreme vitality. That Tintoretto could 
have painted the saints in glory, a countless multitude of surging 
forms, a sea whereof the waves are souls, as a mere background 
to state ceremony, shows the prosaic point of view, the positive 
and realistic attitude of mind, from which the Venetian masters 
started when they approached a religious subject. Paradise is a 
fact, reasoned Tintoretto ; and it is easier to fill a quarter of an 
acre of canvas with a picture of Paradise than of any other 
subject, because the figures can be so conveniently arranged in 
concentric tiers round Christ and Madonna in glory; there- 
fore I will fill that end of the Council Chamber with my Paradise. 
Without more ado he did it. There is a picture by Guardi, which 
represents a kind of masked ball taking place in this chamber. 
The gentlemen are in periwigs and long waistcoats; the ladies 
wear hoops, patches, fans, high heels, and powder. Bowing, 
promenading, flirting, diplomatizing, they parade about; while 
from the billowy surge of saints, Moses with the Tables of the Law, 
St. Bartholomew holding up his poor flayed skin, the Magdalen 
with her dishevelled hair and adoration of ecstatic penitence, 
look down upon them. ‘Tintoretto must have foreseen that the 
world of living pettiness and passion would perpetually jostle 
with his world of painted sublimities and sanctities in that vast 
hall. Yet he did not on that account shrink from the task. 
Paradise existed ; therefore it could be painted: if it filled the 
space better than another subject, put it in the place appointed : 
if the fine ladies and gentlemen below feel out of harmony with 
the celestial host, so much the worse for them. 

In the Ducal Palace the Venetian Art of the Renaissance 
culminates. That art has been described as decorative; and 
truly here at all events it lends itself to the purpose of gorgeous 
ornamentation. Yet long before it culminated in this final 
splendour, the painting of Venice had been forming a tradition 
of pompous art in which the spirit of the Renaissance as the spirit 
of free enjoyment and magnificent expansion found its expression. 
To trace the history of Venetian painting is to follow through its 
several stages the growth of that mastery over colour and physical 
magnificence which blossomed finally in the works of Titian and 
his contemporaries. Under the Vivarini family of Murano the 
Venetian School of painting began with the imitation of pure 
nature, and with the selection from the natural world of all that it 
possessed of brilliant, luminous, salient with qualities of strength 
and splendour. No other painters of the fourteenth century in 
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Italy employed such glowing colours, or showed such predilec- 
tion for the careful representation of fruits, rich stuffs, architec- 
tural canopies, jewels, landscape backgrounds. Their piety, 
unlike the mystical asceticism of the Sienese and Florentine 
masters, is marked by sanity, solidity, vivacity, joyousness. Our 
Lady and her court of saints live, move, and breathe as if on earth. 
They do not swim before ecstatic eyes as in the visions of 
Angelico or Duccio. There is noatmosphere of tranced solemnity 
surrounding them like that which gives peculiar charm to the 
pietistic pictures of Van Eyck and Memling—artists who, by the 
way, are more nearly allied than any others to the spirit of the 
first age of Venetian painting.* What the Vivarini began, the 
two Bellini, with Crivelli, Carpaccio, Mansueti, Basaiti, Catena, 
Cima da Conegliano, Bissolo, continued. Bright colours in dresses, 
distinct and sunny landscapes, broad backgrounds of architecture, 
polished armour, gilded cornices, young faces of fisher boys and 
country girls, grave faces of old men brown with sea-wind and 
sunlight, withered faces of women hearty in a hale old age, the 
superb manhood of Venetian senators, the dignity of patrician 
ladies, the gracefulness of children, the rosy whiteness and 
amber-coloured tresses and black eyes of the daughters of the 
Adriatic and lagoons—these are the source of inspiration to the 
Venetians of the second period. Mantegna, a few miles distant, 
at Padua, was working out his ideal of severely classical design. 
But he scarcely touched the manner of the Venetians with his 
influence, though Gian Bellini was his son-in-law, and though 
his genius, in grasp of matter and in management of thought, 
soared far above his neighbours. Leonardo at Milan was work- 
ing out his problems of psychology in painting and offering to 
the world solutions of the gravest difficulties in the delineation 
of the spirit by expression. Yet not a trace of Leonardo’s subtle 
play of light and shadow upon thoughtful features can be dis- 
cerned in the work of the Bellini. Their function was a different 
one. All the externals of a full and sumptuous existence 
fascinated their imagination. The problems that they undertook 
to solve were wholly in the region of colouring—how to depict 
the world as it is seen, a mirage of varying lustre and of melting 
hues, a pageant substantial to the touch and concrete to the eyes, 
a combination of forms defined by colours more than outlines. 





* The conditions of art in Flanders—wealthy, bourgeois, proud, free—were 
not dissimilar to those of art in Venice. The misty flats of Belgium have 
some of the atmospheric qualities of Venice. It is the different 700s of the 
Flemish and Venetian nature which distinguishes their painting. As Van Eyck 
is to the Vivarini, so is Rubens to Paolo Veronese. 
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Very instructive are the wall-pictures of this period, painted not 
in fresco but on canvas by Carpaccio, Gentile Bellini, and their 
scholars, for the decoration of the Scuole or Guildhalls of the 
Companies of St. Ursula and Sta. Croce. They bring before us the 
life of Venice in all its complexity. They indicate the tendency 
of the Venetian masters to express the shows and splendours of 
the actual world, rather than to realize an ideal of the fancy or 
to search the secrets of the soul of man. 

Gian Bellini brought the art of this second period of Venetian 
painting to perfection. In his altar-pictures the reverential spirit 
of early Italian art is combined with a feeling for colour and a 
dexterity in its treatment peculiar to Venice. Bellini cannot 
properly be called a master of the Renaissance. He falls into 
the same category as Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, Fra Angelico, 
Perugino, who adhered to medieval modes of thought and senti- 
ment, while attaining at isolated points to the freedom of the 
Renaissance. Bellini’s ground of superiority was colour. In him 
the colorists of Venice found a perfect master, and no one has 
surpassed him in the difficult art of giving tone to pure and 
luminous tints in complex combination. There is one picture of 
Bellini’s at Venice in the Church of San Zaccaria, Madonna en- 
throned beneath a gilded canopy with Saints, in which the art of 
the colorist may be said to culminate in unsurpassable perfec- 
tion. The whole painting is bathed in a soft but luminous haze 
of gold ; yet each figure has its own individuality of treatment— 
the glowing fire of St. Peter contrasting with the pearly coolness 
of the drapery and flesh-tints of the Magdalen. No brushwork 
is perceptible. The whole surface and substance has been 
elaborated into one harmonious homogeneous richness of tone that 
defies analysis. Between this picture, so strong in its smooth- 
ness, and any masterpiece of Velasquez, so rugged in its strength, 
what a wide abyss of inadequate half-achievements, of smooth 
feebleness and feeble ruggedness, exists! Giorgione, did we but 
possess enough of his authentic work to judge by, would be 
found the first true painter of the Renaissance among the Vene- 
tians—the inaugurator of the third and great period. But he died 
young, at the age of thirty-six, the inheritor of unfulfilled renown. 
The part he played in the development of Venetian art was 
similar to that of Marlowe in the history of our drama. He first 
cut painting wholly adrift from medizeval moorings and launched 
it on the waves of the Renaissance liberty. While equal asa 
colorist to Bellini, though in a different and more sensuous 
region, Giorgione by the boldness and inventiveness of his con- 
ception, proved himself a painter of the calibre of Titian. His 
drawings, like those of his great successors, are miracles of form 
evolved without outline by massive distributions of light and 
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shade, suggestive of colouring. Time has destroyed his frescoes. 
Criticism has reduced the number of his genuine easel pictures 
to half-a-dozen. He exists as a great name. Of the undisputed 
pictures by Giorgione the grandest is his Monk at the Clavichord, 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence. The young man has his fingers 
on the keys; he is modulating in a mood of grave and sustained 
emotion; his head is turned away towards an old man who 
stands by him. On his other side isa boy. These two figures 
are but foils and adjuncts to the musician in the middle; and 
the whole interest of his face lies in its intense emotion—the 
very soul of music, as expressed in Browning’s Abt Vogler, pass- 
ing through his eyes. This power of painting the portrait of a 
soul in one of its deepest moments, possessed by Giorgione, is 
displayed again in the so-called Begriissung of the Dresden 
Gallery. The picture is a large landscape. Jacub and Rachel 
meet and salute each other with a kiss. But the shepherd lying 
beneath the shade of a chestnut tree near a well at a little dis- 
tance has a whole Arcadia of intense yearning in the eyes of 
sympathy with which he gazes on the lovers. Fate lias dealt less 
unkindly with Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, than with Giorgione. 
The works of these supreme artists, in whom the Venetian Re- 
naissance culminated, have been preserved to us in vast numbers 
and in excellent condition. Chronologically speaking, Titian 
precedes Tintoretto, and Tintoretto is somewhat anterior to 
Veronese, But for the purpose of criticism the three painters 
may be considered together as the representatives of three marked 
aspects in the Venetian Renaissance. 
Let us first briefly characterize their qualities, and then pro- 
ceed to more detailed remarks upon their several styles. 
Tintoretto, called by the Italians the Thunderbolt of Painting, 
because of his vehement impulsiveness and rapidity of execution, 
soars above his brethren in the faculty of pure imagination. It 
was he too who brought to its perfection the poetry of chiaro- 
scuro, expressing moods of passion and emotion by brusque lights 
and luminous half shadows and opaque darkness, as unmis- 
takeably as Beethoven by contrasted chords. Veronese elevated 
pageantry to the height of art. His domain is noonday sun- 
light ablaze on gorgeous dresses and Palladian architecture. 
Titian, in a wise harmony, without the Aéschylean fury of Tinto- 
retto or the sumptuous arrogance of Veronese, realized the ideal 
of pure beauty. Continuing the traditions of Bellini and Gior- 
gione, with a breadth of treatment, a wisdom of moderation, a 
vigour and intensity of well balanced genius peculiar to himself, 
Titian gave to colour in landscape and the human form a sub- 
lime yet sensuous poetry which no other painter in the world 
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Ariadne, his Venus of the Tribune, his allegory of the Three 
Ages, Titian achieved the most consummate triumphs of 
Venetian art. Tintoretto and Veronese are both of them ex- 
cessive: the imagination of ‘Tintoretto is too passionate, too 
scathing ; the sense of splendour in Veronese is overpoweringly 
pompous ; Titian’s exquisite humanity, his large and sane nature, 
gives their proper value to the imaginative and the pompous 
elements of Venetian art without exaggerating either. In his 
masterpieces composition, thought, colour, sentiment are carried 
to their ultimate perfection, as the many-sided expression of one 
imaginative intuition, by which the supreme artist gives one har- 
monious tone to all the parts of his production. Titian, the 
Venetian Sophocles, has infused into his painting the spirit 
of music, the Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders, making 
his power incarnate in a form of grace. 

Round these great men—Titian, the Sophocles of painting, 
perfect in his harmonizing faculty, unrivalled in his empire over 
colour; Tintoretto, the archangel of Chiaroscuro, the Titan 
of audacious composition, the priest of a passionate imagination ; 
Veronese, the poet of insolent and worldly pomp—are grouped 
a host of secondary but distinguished painters: the two Palmas, 
idyllic Bonifazio, Paris Bordone, the Robusti, the Caliari, the 
Bassani, and others whom it would be tedious to mention. One 
breath, one afflatus inspired them all. Superior or inferior as 
they may relatively be among themselves, each bears the indubi- 
table stamp of the Venetian Renaissance, and produces work of 
a quality that raises him to a high rank among the artists of the 
world. In the same way the spirit of the Renaissance passing 

ver the dramatists of our Elizabethan era, enabled intellects of 
average force to take rank in the company of the noblest. 
Ford, Massinger, Heywood, Decker, Webster, Tourneur, Marston, 
are seated on the steps of the throne at the feet of Shak- 
speare, Marlowe, Jonson, Fletcher. 

In order to penetrate the characteristics of Venetian art more 
thoroughly, it will be needful to enter into detailed criticism of 
the three chief masters who command the school. To begin 
with Veronese: What is the world of objects to which he intro- 
duces us ? 

His canvases are nearly always large, filled with figures of the 
size of life, massed together in brilliant groups, or extended 
beneath white marble colonnades, enclosing spaces of blue sky 
and silvery cloud. Armour, shot colours in satins and silks, 
brocaded canopies, banners, plate, fruit, sceptres, crowns, every- 
thing in fact that the sun can shine upon, form the habitual fur- 
niture of his pictures. Rearing horses, dogs, dwarfs, cats, when 
occasion serves, are brought in to add reality, vivacity, grotesque- 
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ness to his scenes. His men and women are large, well-propor- 
tioned, vigorous, eminent for pose and gesture rather than fer 
grace and loveliness, distinguished by adult rather than adoles- 
cent charms. Veronese has no choice type of beauty. We find 
in him on the contrary a somewhat coarse display of animal 
force in men, and of superb voluptuousness in women. He 
prefers to paint women draped in gorgeous raiment, as if he 
had not felt the majestic beauty of statuesque nudity. His 
noblest creatures are men of about twenty-five, manly, brawny, 
full of nerve and vigour. In all this Veronese is not unlike 
Rubens, But he never, like Rubens, appears to us gross, 
sensual, fleshly; he remains proud, pompous, powerful. He 
raises neither repulsion nor desire, but displays with the cold 
strength of art the empire of the mundane spirit. All that 
is refulgent in pageantry, all the equipage of arrogant wealth, the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life, such vision as the fiend 
offered to Christ on the mountain of temptation, this is 
Veronese’s realm. 

Again, he has no flashes of imagination like Tintoretto ; but 
his grip on the realities of the world, his faculty for poetizing 
prosaic magnificence, is greater. Veronese is precisely the painter 
suited to a nation of bankers, in whom the associations of the 
counting-house and the exchange mingled with the responsi- 
bilities of the Senate and the passions of princes. Veronese 
never painted vehement emotions. There are no brusque 
movements, no extended arms, like those of Tintoretto’s 
Magdalen in the Pieti at Milan. His Christs and Maries and 
martyrs of all sorts are composed, serious, courtly, well-fed, 
sleek personages, who, like people of the world accidentally 
overtaken by.some tragic misfortune, do not stoop to distortions 
or express more than a grave surprise, a decorous sense of pain. 
The Venetian Rothschilds undoubtedly preferred the sumptuous 
to the imaginative treatment of sacred subjects. To do him 
justice, Veronese does not make what would in his case have 
been the mistake of choosing the tragedies of the Bible for re- 
presentation in his pictures. It is the story of Esther, with its 
royal audiences, coronations, processions ; the marriage feast of 
Cana; the banquet in the house of Levi, that he selects by 
preference. Even these he removes into a region far from bibli- 
cal associations. His mise en scéne is invariably an idealization 
of Italian luxury—vast open palace courts and loggias, crowded 
with guests in splendid attire and with magnificent lacqueys. 
The same love of display led him to delight in allegory—not 
allegory of the deep and mystic order, but of the pompous and 
processional, in which Venice appears enthroned among the 
deities, or Jupiter fulminates against the vices, or the Genii of 
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the arts are personified as handsome women and blooming boys. 
Tintoretto is not at home in this somewhat crass atmosphere of 
mundane splendour. He requires more thought and fancy as 
a stimulus to creation. He cannot be contented to reproduce 
even in the most lustrous combination what he sees around him 
of gorgeous and magnificent and vigorous. There must be some 
scope for poetry in the conception, for audacity in the compo- 
sition, something in the subject which can rouse the prophetic 
faculty and evoke the seer in the artist ; or Tintoretto does not rise 
to his own altitude. Accordingly we find that Tintoretto, in 
abrupt contrast with Veronese, selects by preference the most 
tragic and dramatic subjects that can be found in sacred or pro-. 
fane history.* The Crucifixion with its agonizing Deity and 
prostrate groups of women sunk below the grief of tears; the 
temptation of Christ in the wilderness, with its passionate con- 
trast of the grey-robed Man of Sorrows and the ruby-winged 
voluptuous fiend ; the temptation of Adam in Eden, a luxurious 
idyll of the fascination of the spirit by the flesh ; paradise, a tempest 
of souls, a drift of saints and angels, “ruining” like Lucretian 
atoms or golddust in sunbeams “ along the illimitable inane,” and 
driven by the celestial whirlwind that performs the movement of 
the spheres ; the destruction of the world, in which ail the foun- 
tains and rivers and lakes and oceans of earth have formed one 
foaming cataract, that thunders with cities and nations in its rapids 
down a bottomless gulf, while all the winds and hurricanes of 
the air have grown into one furious blast that carries souls like 
dead leaves up to judgment; the plague of the fiery serpents— 
multitudes encoiled and writhing on a burning waste of sand ; 
the Massacre of the Innocents, with its spilth of blood on slippery 
pavements of porphyry and serpentine; the Delivery of the 
Tables of the Law to Moses amid cloud on Mount Sinai—a 
white, ecstatic, lightning-smitten man emerging in the splendour 
of apparent Godhead ; the anguish of the Magdalen above her 
martyred God; the solemn silence of Christ before Pilate ; 
the rushing of the wings of Seraphim; the clangour of the 





* Perhaps the most profound characteristic of Tintoretto is that he attempts 
to depict situations that are eminently poetic. The poet imagines a situation 
in which spiritual or emotional life is paramount, and a sense of the body sub- 
ordinate. The painter selects a situation in which the body is of first impor- 
tance, and a spiritual or emotional activity is suggested. But Tintoretto 
grapples immediately with poetic ideas, and often fails in his attempt to realize 
them completely. Michael Angelo did the same. His sculpture in San Lorenzo, 
compared with Greek sculpture, is an invasion of the proper domain of poetry 
or music. Moses, in the picture of the Golden Calf in Santa Maria dell’ Orto, 
is a poem and not a true picture. The lean pale ecstatic stretching out his 
emaciated arms, presents no beauty of attitude or outline. Energy of thought 
is conspicuous in the figure. 
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Trump that wakes the Dead: these are the awful and soul- 
stirring themes that Tintoretto handles with the ease of mastery. 
He is the pcet of infinity and passion; the Prospero cf arch- 
angelic Ariels; the Faust of spiritual Helens; the majestic 
scene-painter of a theatre as high and broad and deep as heaven 
and earth and hell. But it is not only in the region of the vast 
and tempestuous and tragic that Tintoretto finds himself at 
home. He is equal to every task that can be imposed upon the 
imagination. Provided only that the spiritual fount be stirred, 
the jet of living water gushes forth pure, inexhaustible, and 
limpid. In his Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne, that most 
perfect idyll of the sensuous fancy from which sensuality is 
absent ; in his Temptation of Adam, that symphony of greys 
and browns and ivory more lustrous than the crimson and the 
gold of sunset skies; in his miracle of St. Agnes, that lamb-like 
maiden with her snow-white lamb among the soldiers and the 
courtiers and the priests of Rome, Tintoretto has added one 
more proof that the fiery genius of Titanic artists can pierce 
and irradiaie the placid and the tender secrets of the soul 
with more consummate mastery than falls to the lot of those 
who make tranquillity their special province. Paolo Veronese 
never penetrated to this inner shrine of beauty, this Holiest of 
Holies where the Sister Graces dwell. He could not paint 
waxen limbs, with silver lights and golden, and transparent 
mysteries of shadow, like those of Bacchus, Eve, and Ariadne. 
Titian himself was powerless to imagine movement like that of 
Aphrodite floating in the air above the lovers, or of Madonna 
adjuring Christ in the Paradiso, or of Christ himself judging by 
the silent simplicity of his divine attitude the worldly judge at 
whose tribunal. he stands, or of the tempter raising his jewelled 
arms aloft to dazzle with meretricious lustre the impassive God 
above him, or of Eve leaning in irresistible seductiveness against 
the fatal tree, or of St. Mark down-rushing through the air to 
save the slave that cried to him, or of the Mary who has fallen 
asleep with folded hands from utter exhaustion of agony at the 
foot of the Cross. It is in these attitudes, movements, gestures, 
that Tintoretto makes the human body an index and symbol of 
the profoundest, most tragic, most poetic, most delicious thought 
and feeling of the inmost soul. In daylight radiancy of 
colour, he is surpassed, perhaps, by Veronese. In_ perfect 
mastery of every portion of his art, in solidity of execution, in 
firm unwavering grip upon his subject, he falls below the level of 
Titian. Hundreds of his pictures are unworthy of his genius— 


‘ hurriedly designed, rapidly dashed in, studied by candlelight, 


with brusque effects of abnormal light and shadow, hastily 
daubed with colours that have not stood the test of time. He is 
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a gigantic improvisatore—a Gustave Doré or a John Martin on 
the scale of Michael Angelo: that is the worst thing we can say 
of him. But in the swift intuitions of the spirit, in the purities 
and sublimities of the prophet-poet’s soul, neither Veronese nor 
Titian can approach him. 

How, lastly, are we to speak of Titian? Who shall seize on 
the salient characteristics of an artist whose glory it is to offer 
nothing over-prominent, who keeps the middle path of sanity 
and perfection? Just as complete health may be defined as the 
absence of any obtrusive sensation, just as virtue has been 
defined as the just proportion between two extravagances, so is 
the art of Titian a golden mediocrity of joy unbroken by 
brusque movements of the passions, a well-tempered harmony in 
which no thrilling note suggests the possibility of discord. When 
we think of Titian we are irresistibly led to think of music. His 
Assumption of the Madonna, the greatest single picture in the 
world, if we exclude Raphael’s Madonna di Sah Sisto, may 
best be described as a symphony—a symphony of colour, in 
which every hue is brought into melodious play ; a symphony of 
movement in which every line communicates celestial sense of 
rhythm; a symphony of light in which there is no cloud; 
a symphony of joy in which saints, angels, and ‘God himself 
sing Hallelujah. Tintoretto, in the Scuola di San Rocco, 
has painted an Assumption of the Virgin with characteristic 
energy and impuisiveness. A group of agitated men around 
an open tomb; arush of air and clash of seraph wings above; 
a blaze of light; a woman borne with sideways swaying 
figure from darkness into splendour; that is his picture: 
all brio, bustle, speed. Quickly conceived, carelessly executed, 
this painting bears the emphatic impress of its author's 
impetuous soul. But Titian has worked on a different method. 
On the earth among the apostles there is energy and action 
enough ; ardent faces straining upward, impatient men raising 
impotent arms, and vainly divesting themselves of their raiment 
as if they too might follow her they love. In heaven is 
splendour that eclipses half of the archangel who holds the 
crown, and reveals the Father of Spirits in a halo of golden glory. 
Between earth and heaven, amid a choir of angelic children, 
stands that mighty mother of the faith of Cirist, that personified 
Humanity, who was Mary and is now a goddess, ecstatic yet 
tranquil, not yet accustomed to the skies, but far above the 
grossness and the incapacities of earth. The grand style can 
go no further than in this picture, serene, composed, meditated, 
enduring, yet full of dramatic energy and of profound feeling. 

To talk about Titian isa kind of profanity. He does not 
stir the imagination like Tintoretto, or sting the senses, or awake 
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unquenchable ardours in the soul. But he gives to the mind joy 
of which it can never weary, pure, well-balanced pleasures that 
cannot satiate, a satisfaction not to be repented of, a sweetness 
that will not pall. it is easy to tire of Veronese; it is possible 
to be fatigued by Tintoretto; Titian waits not for moods or 
humours in the spectator. Like Nature, like Pheidias, he is 
imperishable. 

In the course of this attempt to analyse the specific qualities 
of Tintoretto, Veronese, and Titian, we have wandered from 
the main subject we proposed to treat,—the character of 
the Renaissance as exemplified by the Venetian masters. 
It was necessary to do so, because the points of difference 
between them are personal, while their point of accord is 
complete participation in the spirit of Renaissance liberty. 
Nowhere in Italy was art more absolutely emancipated from 
servile obedience to ecclesiastical traditions than at Venice. 
Nowhere was the Christian history treated with a more vivid 
realism, harmonized more naturally with pagan mythology, or 
more completely disinfected of medizeval mysticism. The frank 
liberty, the scientific positivism, the absolute sincerity, the candid 
and joyous acceptance of all facts in human and physical nature, 
which were the greatest qualities of the Renaissance, found no 
obstacle whatever to their free development in Venice. 

The Umbrian pietism which influenced Raphael in his boyhood 
and from which he broke off too abruptly in his manhood, the 
gloomy prophecy of Savonarola which steeped the soul of 
Michael Angelo in melancholy, the psychological preoccupation 
of Leonardo, were alike unknown at Venice. Titian, Veronese, 
Tintoretto, were courtiers, men of the world, children of the 
people, men of ‘pleasure ; wealthy, urbane, independent ; were all 
these by turns ; but were never monks, or mystics, or philosophers, 
In the Renaissance-spirit which possessed them religion found 
a place ; sensuality was not rejected, but the religion was sane and 
manly; the sensuality was vigorous and virile. In a word 
Humanity, that marvellous complex of what we call flesh and 
spirit, lived in them and was mirrored in their hearts with absolute 
limpidity. There is no prudery, no effeminacy, no licence, no 
hypocrisy, no morbidity either of superabundant sensualism or of 
exaggerated asceticism in their strong, concrete, splendid pageant 
of the newly discovered world. 
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HIS is astory of “Bohemian life” in its strangest and ex- 
tremest form. In every age and in all countries the men 

who have followed art as a calling—whether with the pencil, the 
chisel, or the pen—have been wont to rebel against the chafing 
trammels of the conventionalities that society in its own general 
interest has imposed upon its members, and have sought, in 
isolated cliques, to shut out the turmoil and the rush of the busy 
work-a-day world; and, as in some secluded haven where the 
lusts of gold and pride and power are not, have given themselves 
wholly and solely to the worship of pure art, finding strength to 
bear defeats in the companionship of fellow-workers, courage to 
endure privations and to compel success in their very dreams 
and illusions. There is always something fascinating about the 
history of those who, worshipping strange gods and having 
peculiar standards of their own as to the purposes and utility of 
being, lead lives apart from the routine of ordinary murtals. 
And if this rule applies to the swarthy gipsy as he lies in the 
free night air by the fitful gleam of his camp fireside, it applies 
with a threefold greater force to those other Bohemians vho, 
amid the pent-up closeness of a civilized city, have founded 
inaccessible communities of their own. ‘ Bohemian life,” wnte 
Murger, “is possible nowhere but in Paris.” This was scarcely 
true; but old Paris, above all in the Quartier Latin, with its 
quaint huge houses, each standing as a fortress against the Philis- 
tines of the outer world—its thoughtless students, its grisette- 
loves, its halles, its cafés, its cheap pleasures, its sunshine and 
its joyousness, was the very home of a picturesque Bohemia. At 
the time, too, of which we are writing, from a variety of causes, 
political and other, a strong reaction had arisen against the 
materialism of the day ; numbers »f young men had, in different 
cliques, banded themselves together to follow “Art for Art’s 
sake,” and their joys, their miseries, their day-dreams, and their 
rare successes present us with a marvellous picture, in which the 
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lights and shadows stand out in bold relief. We are told that 
since literature has been elevated into a profession the wretched- 
ness of Grub Street has disappeared. There are certainly more 
prizes now for the competitors, but there are as certainly more 
blanks ; and we shall find that the struggles of an Otway, a 
Savage, a Chattertun, or a Goldsmith are fairly rivalled in interest 
by the history of those young Frenchmen who, in our own times, 
and in “the most civilized city of the world,” adopted, careless 
of the cost, the melancholy motto—* The Academy, the hospital, 
or the Morgue !” 


Henry Murger was born at Paris upon the 24th of March, 
1822, in a house in the Rue St. George, of which his father was 
the concierge, or porter. Though the family name was of 
German origin, Murger pere came from Savoy ; he had fought 
in the French army in the disastrous campaign of 1815, and 
wishing to remain in France, had settled in Paris, where he 
married a young French work-girl, so that on both sides Henry 
was of the humblest extraction. Shortly after the birth of their 
only son the proprietor of the house turned the family suddenly 
adrift into the streets, though Murger had served him long and 
faithfully ; but after a few weeks’ misery, he obtained another 
situation as porter in one of the fine houses in the Rue de Trois 
Fréres, and here he was allowed, for he was an energetic man, 
fonder of crossing his legs, than his arms, to commence business 
on his own account as a tailor, a trade almost proverbially 
associated with the German porters of Paris. 

Henry was a fine child, chubby and beautiful, with an odd 
knack of making friends among his elders and social betters, and 
as soon as he could toddle about his beauty became the boast of the 
quartier, and as “the little boy in blue” he was everywhere known, 
for his mother took a pride in dressing him becomingly. Nor did 
the good woman’s ambition stop here; with a quick motherly 
instinct, not unmingled with personal pride, she declared that 
her darling was no common child, and determined that he was 
destined to become a monsiewr, not a mere tradesman, and this 
project, spite of the querulous objections of the father, who looked 
upon her prophecies as absurd motherly vanity, she kept steadily 


\in view. 


Two artistic families of distinction, the Garcias and the La- 
laches, resided in the house of which his father was the porter, 


yaa the ladies spoiled the little fellow, who was so much brighter 
a 


nd fresher than Parisian children wont. Pauline Garcia, after- 
vards as Malibran to be so famous, was just about his own age, 
and the two children were inseparable. Thus his first years were 
divided between the pleasant poverty of home and the graceful 
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elegance of artistic and witty society, to which, doubtless, much 
of his own peculiar humour was afterwards due. Then there was 
the childish love with his cousin Angéle, which he himself sung 
when, growing older, she became ashamed of her graceless sweet- 
heart. Smile at it as we will in after years when we see it in 
other children, this child-love is part and parcel of all our lives, 
and very potent to their future colouring. 


TO COUSIN ANGELINE. 


“We both have left behind us the early 
years that seem 
The sweetest and the fairest in their 
innocence divine. 
I often count them over, but oh! do 
you ever dream 
Of the happy days of childhood, O 
my cousin Angeline ? 


‘Those days are very distant, and 
already many times 
The passing years have touched us 
with their soft wings as a sign, 
And all our ringing gladness, with its 
laughter-pealing chimes, 
Has fled, alas ! for ever, O my cousin 
Angeline ! 


*€ A class of noisy scholars,’ from books 
and ferules fled, 
We sang the ancient carol, but with 
sinister design, 
‘We'll go no more a-Maying, for the 
hawthorn trees are dead ;’ 
We'll go no more a-Maying, O my 
cousin Angeline ! 


*¢ But happier far than I am, you have 
never had to part 
From sweet maternal tending care, 
from the hearth-side’s holy shrine ; 
Oh keep a sainted purity deep buried 
in your heart, 
Tho’ never more in my heart, O my 
cousin Angeline ! 


“With work to keep you company 
throughout the livelong day, 
At eve the white-winged angels in 
guardian hosts combine 
To watch your girlish slumbers, while 
celestial visions stray 
From the heavens to your pillow, 
O my cousin Angeline ! 


** Your voice is low and pleasant, and 
your eyes are softly coy, 
While love and human kindness 
through all your glances shine, 


A MA COUSINE ANGELE. 


** Nous avons tous les deux laissé derri¢re 
nous 
Une époque od la vie est bien bon et 
bien belle, 
Je m’en souviens encor, nous en sou- 
venez- vous 
De notre enfance heureuse? 6 ma 
cousine Angéle ! 


“Tls sont bien loin ces jours, et déja bien 
des fois 
Les ans nous ont touchés en passant 
de leur aile ; 
Et notre gaité blonde aux grands éclats 
de voix, 
Hélas! s'est entolée, 6 ma cousine 
Angéle ! 


** Kcoliers turbulents de Ia _ classe 
échappés, 
Pour danser en chantant l’antique 
ritournelle. 
‘Nous n’irons plus aux bois, les 
lauriers sunt coupés,’ 
Nous n’irons plus aux bois, 6 ma 
cousine Angéle ! 


** Plus heureuse que moi, vous n’avez 
pas quitté 
Le foyer de famille, et la voix mater- 
nelle ; 
Conserve 4 votre cceur la sainte piété, 
Que n’est plus dans le mien, 6 ma 
cousine Angéle ! 


“ Vous avez le travail pour compagnon 


le jour, 
La nuit un ange blanc vous couvre 
de son aile, 
Et des songes bénis descendent, tour 4 
tour, 
Du ciel & votre lit, 6 ma cousine 
Angle! 


‘* Votre parole est douce, ainsi que votre 


nom ; 
L’esprit de la bonté dans vos yeux 
se révéle, 
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O sweet sixteen ! your maiden years 
have fill’d the house with joy, 
And with youth as with a perfume, 
O my cousin Angeline ! 


‘*O long ago when New Year came, the 
day was very pleasant, 
For I had hoarded up my store to 
purchase something fine, 
And breathlessly and joyously I ran to 
give my present, 
Though never of the dearest, O my 
cousin Angeline ! 


‘* But since that distant period the devil, 
as they say, 
Has taken up his sojourn in this 
empty purse of mine, 
I hail blind Plutus lustily, but he’s 
deaf, too, when I pray, 
For he never seems to hear me, 
O my cousin Angeline ! 


‘¢ You will have nothing from me, alas ! 
my dear, to-day ; 
No picture-teeming keepsake, in 
scarlet robes ashine, 
No rich and costly trifles, no gems of 
purest ray, 
Not even sugar’d bon-bons, O my 
cousin Angeline ! 


‘¢ You will have nothing from me but a 
kiss a brother might 
Press on your snowy forehead, from 
these luckless lips of mine. 
And then these sorry verses, that to- 
morrow or to-night 
You'll doubtless have forgotten, O 
my cousin Angeline !” 
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Et vos seize ans fleuris embaument la 
maison, 
D’un parfum de jeunesse—6 ma 
cousine Angéle ! 


‘¢ Autrefois quand venait le jour de l’an 
nouveau, 
Selon le contenu de ma pauvre 
escarcelle, 
J’arrivais tout joyeux vous offrir mon 
eau, 
Que ne cofitait pas cher—é ma 
cousine Angéle ! 


**Mais depuis ce temps-la le diable, 
comme on dit, 
Sest logé dans ma bourse, et vaine- 
ment j’appelle 
Plutus, laveugle dieu, que je crois 
sourd aussi, 
Car il ne m/’entend pas, 6 ma 
cousine Angéle ! 


**Done, vous n’aurez de moi nul présent 
aujourd'hui, 
Ni keepsake éclatant, ni riche baga- 
telle, 
Ni bijou ciselé par quelque Cellini, 
* Et ni bon-bons sucrés—6 ma cousine 
Angéle ! 


‘¢Vous n’aurez rien de moi qu’un serre- 
ment de main, 
Ou qu’un baisser au front, étrenne 
fraternelle, 
Et puis ces pauvres vers, que ce soir ou 
demain, 
Vous oublirez sans doute, 6 ma 
cousine Angéle !” 


The boy’s-day-dreams took after his life. He invested the 





gaiety of Parisian poverty with a marvellous joyousness ; the 
marionette shows and penny theatres became halls of dazzling 
splendour ; the grisettes and students were endowed with all the 
fancies of an only child who lived much with the fairies ; the 
world was very happy, beautiful and bright, full of loving friends 
with outstretched helping hands, to be trusted evermore; of 
glorious prizes to be longed for, and forthwith obtained ; and so 
down the gamut of every childish dream. But the Paris world 
was more than this for Murger—it was a world to be painted, to 
be sung, to be immortalized in some way, and by him. Far 
beyond his mother’s petting flatteries he heard a voice that 
whispered, “Son of a tailor, thou shalt be a poet! The Pari- 
sians shall sing thy verses, as the fishers of Sorento those of Tasso. 
Thou shalt be one of the chosen whom women crown with roses 
and men with laurels. Thou shalt be loved and applauded. Go 
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onward, child, to glory; onward towards love!” but the fairies 
whispered nothing of misery and starvation and neglect and 
sickness, 

All the education that was paid for in money—nay, in sous— 
was received at a little primary school, where he learned to write 
a pretty hand, an advantage more than counterbalanced by a de- 
testable style, and an orthography beyond even the common sins 
of the French bourgeois, to be unlearned afterwards by years of 
painful Jabour. At school, however, one of the “ Professors,” a 
boy not much older than himself, who had at twelve exhausted 
all the capabilities of the establishment, and had been retained 
in a condition of proud slavery as a lofty ensample to the others, 
took much interest in young Murger, directed his out-of-school 
studies, and strengthened his artistic cravings. 

There were fierce battles fought at this time between his father 
and mother, the former declaring that the lad should follow his 
own calling, and the latter by every womanly ruse endeavouring 
to compass her ends, and cunningly seeking allies among those 
who were not to be daunted by fear of domestic brawls. The 
owners of the houses on either side, Isabey, the painter, and M. 
de Jouy, of the Academy, had taken a fancy to the sprightly boy, 
and lent all their influence to the mother’s petition. M. de Jouy, 
a literary man of the old school, who had in his back yard built 
a temple to Voltaire, and who quaintly filled his library with 
glass flagons in the shape of books, containing exquisite wines 
and fine liquors, lettered “Spirit of Montesquieu,” “Spirit of 
Rousseau,” &c., obtained him the offer of a situation, and finally, 
when Henry was only fourteen years old, his father consented 
that he should become an office boy to an attorney, at the mode- 
rate salary of twenty francs a month, and Madame Murger, over- 
joyed beyond measure at seeing her darling on the highroad to 
becoming a monsiewr, was probably more gratified at the prospect 
than the boy himself. 

In the office he met two other lads of his own age, and a 
pretty life they must have led the worthy attorney. The 
brothers Bisson like Henry hated desk-work, and were deter- 
mined to become artists of some grade, but they were already 
further on the road to their aspirations. Living next door to a 
houseful of painters they had forthwith determined to paint. 
This enthusiasm was infectious, Murger became as eager as any. 
Directly office hours were over the three lads, with their port- 
folios under their arms, rushed off to the nearest gratuitous art- 
school, and later on Murger managed to crib an hour or two in 
the daytime for the same purpose. Whenever their master’s 
back was turned, or when there was a pause in the engrossing of 
deeds and the spoiling of stamped paper, there were new pictures 
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and poems to be discussed, stormy disputes as to the com- 
parative merits of Lamartine and Hugo. For some time Henry 
thought he had found in painting the fitting medium to express 
the thoughts that since childhood had thronged his brain ; and 
he laboured very zealously, though with little result, except as 
to the detriment of the attorney’s purchased services. The 
brothers Bisson had, however, found their true vocation, and 
throwing title-deeds and briefs to the four winds of heaven, they 
determined to starve upon art, rather than upon the scanty 
wage the law afforded. Murger still joined them every evening, 
sketching with all the zeal of fancy, scribbling his first verses as 
random genius prompted. He had no inducements now to stop 
at home, his loving mother was dead, and his father was daily 
becoming more sullen and morose. The poems and sketches 
were hoarded safely out of his sight, but one unlucky day he was 
surprised in the composition of a sonnet, and his father angrily 
demanded the reason of those foolish lines,—probably they were 
difficult of comprehension—and, but little satisfied with the éx- 
planation rendered, vowed that unless Henry’s pen were for the 
future used exclusively for law notes and minutes, it would 
be withdrawn altogether from his hand, and a needle substituted. 
This feeling was, after all, only a yrotesque exaggeration, brutal 
maybe in this instance, of the dread with which every parent 
regards art as a career, and the biography of every artist—poet, 
painter, sculptor or musician, shows a similar family reluctance. 
Perhaps, as M. Th. Gautier urges in one of his most charming 
causeries, the parents are in the right after all. To what a sad, 
precarious, miserable existence, leaving aside altogether the mere 
question of money-earning, does a lad pledge himself when he 
selects art as a profession. From that day he is, in a degree, 
separated from his fellows. He is a spectator rather than an 
actor upon the human stage. He is subject to the same hopes, 
the same passions, the same emotions as other men, and in a 
finer degree ; but he must pause even in his torment to analyse 
them all. He must dream of an ideal he can never reach, he 
must yearn for her through toilsome hours, through long drawn 
out years of defeat and suffering, and when at length he clasps 
her, it will probably be in time only to perish upon her bosom, 
worn out with battling and with sheer exhaustion. And what 
after all if he were but pretender, a mere dreamer, if his calling 
should prove abortive, and his efforts die stillborn? To Murger’s 
father, however, it was probably a calculation of the comparative 
earnings of a tailor’s apprentice, and an unpublished, unpublish- 
able poet’s. The world he knew must have clothes, and did not 
much care about poetry till it had the stamp of fashion and 
popularity to recommend it. 
EE2 
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Besides these quarrels with his father there were repeated 
scoldings for the youngster when he entered the office. It was 
scarcely possible that he could sit up all night with his books 
and his sketches—for his daily business occupation forced him 
into habits of nocturnal study that clave to him through life— 
and turn up fresh and punctual in the morning; that when he 
looked upon the weakest of his sonnets as of infinitely greater 
importance than the weightiest office deeds, his duties could be 
satisfactorily performed. Storms were brewing in all directions 
till old M. Jouy came again to the rescue with the promise of a 
secretaryship to Count Tolstoy, which was to leave him some 
considerable time for the bent of his natural inclinations. At 
this period Henry is introduced to us for the first time in 
veritable history by Lelioux, one of the “Trois Buveurs d’Eau,” 
who afterwards in the “ Histoire de Murger,” related what each 
personally knew :— 


“T saw Murger for the first time towards the end of 1838 ; he was 
then about sixteen. I have only to shut my eyes to see again clearly 
and distinctly all the details of that first visit. The key was in the 
lock ; Murger had knocked softly, and then entered, tranquil and smil- 
ing. He was a stout young lad, beardless, chubby-cheeked, and rosy, 
whose whole appearance, puffy rather than brawny, betrayed a lym- 
phatic temperament. His brown eyes were very open, and looked 
around with a placid naiveté. His friendliness, juvenile as it was, 
was as exempt from embarrassment as from overboldness. ‘ M. Pottier 
is not in?’ he asked. ‘No, monsieur,’ replied I; ‘ Pottier only comes 
back at night.’ ‘Oh, I am one of his friends,’ he continued, taking 
possession of a chair, and pulling all the essentials for a cigarette out 
of his pocket ; ‘ he was my master at the school of M. . He met 
me the other morning, and engaged me to come and see him ; besides, 
he told me that you lived together, and that you wrote for the papers 
and the theatres, and advised me to come and have a chat with you.’ 
‘Ah! you write verses too?’ ‘I try,’ he answered, endeavouring to 
laugh at himself. . . . I was only nineteen, and at that time there 
was no other literature for us but ‘ verses’—we allowed the great poets 
only to write prose.” 





After chatting for two hours, Henry began to read his verses, 
“ten, eleven, thirteen, fourteen syllables to each line, rarely 
twelve !” and these were continued until Pottier entered. Pottier 
had left his unprofitable “ professorship * to follow the precarious 
calling of literature. Slightly older than the others, he was 
almost worshipped by the small clique ; “good at everything, 
enthusiastic about everything, able to learn anything in two 
hours, to comprehend anything in a day, to do anything in a 
week. This prodigious facility of assimilating his genius to 
all forms and subjects falsified our predictions. Would he be a 
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Désuagiers, a Béranger, a Casimir Delavigne, or a Lamartine ? 
Alas and alas! to this day his verses have never been pub- 
lished.” 

An acquaintance so pleasantly begun soon ripened into a 
warm friendship, and Murger came to their rooms almost every 
day, for now that his mother was dead he only slept at home. 
Lelioux’s room was his asylum on the vive droite, while the 
Bissons’ studio was his refuge on the vive gauche ; in the first 
he kept a desk, in the second an easel; and when the attorney 
sent him out during office hours to make business calls to either 
the east or the west, he used to drop in upon one set of friends 
or the other, and steal an hour or so to cultivate one of the 
two arts. These double studies lasted for some time, until one 
of the Bissons told him frankly that he was altogether wasting 
his time in endeavouring to become a painter. Murger took the 
advice in good part, and henceforth gave all his thoughts to 
poetry. He had still much to learn, and not a little to forget, 
for neither his style nor his grammar was at present pure. But 
night and day he laboured, proud of his productions till a fort- 
night afterwards he tore them up in disgust. “I can finish 
nothing,” he used to say, and even his friends’ approbation vexed 
him, for he felt that his genius was infinitely superior to his 
performance. First one sheet of verses and then another would 
be tossed into the fire, till at the year’s end his desk would be 
completely emptied. These poetical studies led him into a 
curious mania, which he himself has described in an autobio- 
graphical sketch :— 


“This was one of the many fancies of this singular lad: he used to 
purchase all the thin little volumes in green and blue that in the spring 
and autumn appeared upon the quay bookstalls. Not a single he- 
mistiche was published but he soon got scent of it. He argued that it 
was necessary to keep oneself aw courant with the progress of poetry, 
the fact really being that he wished to judge if he were himself as 
strong as the authors of the ‘ Midnight Moanings’ and ‘ Matutinal 
Memories.’ Every time he purchased one of these wretched little 
volumes he assembled all the poetasters of his acquaintance, and pro- 
ceeded to read the new poems aloud, and when his own opinion and 
that of his admirers turned in favour of his own verse he was con- 
tented, and accepted the superiority they voted him without a contest.” 


This mania, melancholy enough in the long run, must how- 
ever have introduced him to the works of Alfred de Musset, 
Hégésippe Moreau, Emile Deschamps, and Sainte-Beuve ; but 
the most memorable purchase he made was that of Banville’s 
“ Cariatides.” When this poem was read aloud, it caused a kind 
of stupor among the audience ; they knew that Banville was only 
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nineteen, and they felt terribly defeated and out-distanced. After 
a painful silence, Murger shouted, “I swear I'll see this Banville ; 
Nadar knows him, and he shall introduce me !” 

Murger’s relations with his father and his master were daily 
becoming more unpleasant, and there was doubtless a general 
feeling of relief when, in 1839, M. de Jouy obtained him the 
promised appointment as secretary to Count Tolstoy. It was 
fully understood that time should be allowed the lad for study, 
and the salary of forty francs a month, small as it was, did not 
imply any great amount of labour. From this monthly allow- 
ance his father deducted thirty francs as payment for board and 
lodging. 

Murger made favourable way with his new patron, the official 
correspondent of the Russian Ministry of Public Instruction, but 
nothing he did pleased his father, and to make matters worse he 
fell violently in love at this time—a fatal passion that was to 
embitter his life—to be fully treated of hereafter ; and what with 
his love, and his studies in his friends’ rooms, his habits became 
irregular. One night he was late, his father grumbled ; the next 
night he was later, his father thundered ; on the third night he 
did not turn up at all, and when he appeared in the’ morning his 
father refused him admittance altogether, and bade him shift for 
himself in the future—and he was an outcast with the whole of 
his worldly possessions on his back, principally in the shape of 
a greatcoat of hairy yellow stuff, made by the parental hands, 
for too many years alas, to be a well known feature of the 
Quartier Latin. Still he was nothing daunted. Full of love 
and poetry, and singing a pwan to liberty, he rushed to Lelioux’s 
room and took up his abode there permanently. Hitherto he 
had never known actual want or misery, but he had burnt his 
ships, there was now no return. For better or worse he was one 
of the Bohemian brotherhood. 

It is worth while pausing for a moment to examine the world 
into which he was entering—the battle in which his life was 
staked to play out to the end. At no other time and in no other 
place had there ever existed such a literary Bohemia as that 
which from various causes sprang up in Paris after the events of 
the year 1830. ‘The profession of Art in its every branch had, 
from want perhaps of other religion, been elevated into a 
passionately eager worship, and its followers struggled against 
the material necessities of existence—all but absolute—against 
the wearisomeness of years of laborious apprenticeship, against 
the gibes of friends and the utter indifference of the public, with 
only their genius and their hopes to aid them in the battle. 
Many died of misery ere their fame had been achieved, before 
their books had been printed or their pictures seen —and they were 
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heard of nomore. But some few rose to supreme eminence, and 
these represent the others; for does not every general’s tomb bear 
an epitaph beneath which a thousand brave soldiers lie sleeping? 
Abridging the eloquent words of Charles de Moiiy, there are, 
apart from all idea of loss or gain, of dirge or pzean, few battles 
as glorious as this; to renounce constantly, and without a shade 
of regret, often even joyously, the advantages of wealth and in- 
fluence with which so many callings abound ; to live above petty 
interests and puerile vanities in the lofty world of Art; to give 
every thought to austere contemplation, to passionate enthusiasm, 
to painful study ; to accept all privations so that one day, we 
know not when, the ideal we bear within ourselves may be 
realized ;—“ this is to act nobly, and lives such as these are 
worthy of being told, nay, worthy of being sung, for there is a 
poem in this courage, in this faith !” 

Side by side with these young artists who fashioned their 
thoughts laboriously so as to give them the very form of their 
dreams, who battled for the holiest things in this world, the 
Good, the True, the Beautiful, there were then, as there are 
now, a crowd of audacious mediocrities, self-styled painters, poets, 
and sculptors, who profess the same aims, but who have never 
comprehended, never even tried to comprehend, the fact that a 
masterpiece costs much time and the most indefatigable labour. 
These are they who never having produced an idea under any 
possible form, complain of their obscurity and their misery with 
a bitter hatred to all whom either genius or talent has led to 
fortune—and who conceal their moral incapacity and their in- 
surmountable idleness in the smoky depths of some low tavern. 
Ask them what they have ever done, by what profound study 
they have acquired the right of discussing men and ideas, and 
they reply by foul-mouthed declamations upon the miseries of 
the times, and the injustice of their contemporaries, upon the 
lucky chance or the cunning intrigue through which the others 
have surpassed them. 

The room in which Murger took refuge was a little attic in 
the Rue d’Auvergne ; it was so low that an ordinary man could 
not enter in his hat, and was occupied chiefly by Lelioux’s bed— 
he was luxurious—by an old bureau, full of precious papers, and 
by books and broken pipes. The inmates were only able to 
“seat themselves morally,” but then they made lyric poetry and 
had a thousand dreams and illusions to keep them steadfast in 
their purpose. The cold winter of 1839-40, pleasant enough in 
snugly curtained drawing-rooms, was a trying season for the 
poets ;—and there were, he tells us, alas, more poets in Paris than 
gas-lamps, with every chance of an increase if the police failed to 
interfere. Little by little their scanty furniture disappeared to 
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thaw out the frost, and one especially bitter night the cold was 
so intense that a drawerful of precious mauuscripts was sacrificed. 
They were luckier in the possession of this garret than another 
of their clique, poor Karol, whose residence was in the “ Avenue 
de St. Cloud, in the third tree to the left after leaving the 
Bois de Boulogne, and on the fifth branch.” Heaven alone 
knows how they all lived! Literary work does not drop readily 
into the hands of young poetasters of seventeen who have voted 
prose a degradation. Murger was at all events more fortunate 
than some of the others, and his regular income of forty francs a 
month obtained him the sobriquet of the “Capitalist.” He laboured 
incessantly at his art, and learned something of prosody and gram- 
mar, but the only poem with which he was at this time at all 
satisfied, a dismal prose precursor of the Vie de Bohéme, em- 
blematically christened the ‘Via Dolorosa,” went the round 
of the Paris publishers in vain—and in maturer years he never 
cared to print it. There were other struggling artists living in 
the house, notably the actor Lureau, who played the role of 
heavy father at the minor theatres, and performed the character 
still more thoroughly at home, where he had a wife and seven 
children depending on his seventy francs a month. . This scanty 
income he eked out by addressing envelopes at twenty-five cents 
the hundred ; and every morning Murger and Lelioux used to 
write two or three hundred of these for the wage of a cup of 
café-au-lait. There were, however, two occasions of splendid 
extravagance. Once when the friendly editor of the Gazette 
de la Jewnesse inserted, and actually paid for, Murger’s first 
contribution. And again, when Lelioux drew, also for the first 
time, his half share in the author’s profits of La Justice de paia, 
a vaudeville played at a suburban theatre. The friends arrived 
at the cashier’s desk in a state of nervous anxiety, for at the 
first representation they had been the only occupants of the 
boxes, the other author occupying the dress-circle, a comrade 
holding the stalls, while the gallery resounded with the applause 
of six friendly claquewrs. With a success like this the piece had 
run for eighteen nights ; and the four per cent. on the receipts, 
legally allotted to the authors, amounted to twenty-seven francs— 
thirteen francs and a half each, the exact price of the paper and 
the pour boire to the prompter. 

Still Murger was advancing gradually in his art, and his style 
daily became more assured ; and though nothing of this early 
period was intrinsically worth preservation, he felt that he had 
mastered the rudiments and technicalities of poetry. As before 
and after, he worked through the night and slept during the 
day—an arrangement, by the way, that doubtless led to some 
comfort in the economy of beds; he had discovered that coffee 
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appeased hunger and excited the imagination, and with coffee 
and these midnight vigils he undermined his constitution. 
Candles were at this time about his only extravagance. At 
night he used to light his whole stock of them, laying a sheet of 
paper by each before he began to compose: walking to and fro 
he would write a line in one form upon one sheet, in a different 
form upon a second, and so on through the five or six, merging 
them eventually into one completed whole—not a pleasant habit 
this for his luckless companions who slept, or tried to sleep, as 
nature bade, from eve to morn. 

This was the true garret life of which Béranger sang “the 
attic where one is so happy at twenty,’—“the snug little kingdom 
up three pair of stairs,"—though “snugness” is an idea belonging 
to the English version. But dearer than even friendship or the 
Muse was the enthusiastic passion of love. For the last eighteen 
months his comrades had heard this love-story daily—‘ to be 
continued to-morrow.” Even before this the poet's necessity of 
loving some one, of finding sympathy somewhere, had induced 
him to renew his childish companionship with his cousin Angéle, 
and at this period the verses we have before quoted were written, 
but now as he says, “she could not bear him.” The other love 
with Marie was the one that coloured his whole afterlife, that 
was to be reproduced in all his works with the same certainty 
as that she was to be the heroine and himself the hero. The 
beautiful story of Les Amours d Olivier contains, according to 
the unanimous testimony of his earliest friends the true history 
of this unfortunate passion, for Olivier as usual, nay ina stronger 
degree than usual, is Henry Murger. 

After he had been placed in the attorney’s office, his father 
thought it desirable that he should obtain a knowledge of book- 
keeping, and he was sent to a professor in the neighbourhood, 
one M. Duchampy, for instruction. A dissolute man this pro- 
fessor, a roué, a gambler, and a drunkard, who at the age of 
forty-six married a young girl to whom he had betore behaved 
atrociously. His wife, Marie, now about four-and-twenty, had 
those languorous graces so often betokening a loving tempera- 
ment disappointed of its ideal and feeding upon dreams. Her 
soft eyes, of an indecisive blue, were sometimes, though rarely, 
illumed with a sudden flash of compressed passion which lent 
also an animated colour to her ordinarily pale cheeks. Her 
smile seemed to beseech a confidence for a life of poignant suf- 
fering. When Murger took his lessons, she was always in the 
room busied with a thousand coquettish household cares, and it 
not unnaturally happened that he learned little of the science of 
double-entry, but fell, as a romantic schoolboy could scarcely 
fail to do, most violently in love with his professor's wife. It 
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was the old story—a loving lad, an idle wily woman—ennui- 
dispelling amusement on the one part, a mad devotion that 
tinged the whole of a life’s career on the other. One evening 
when they chanced to be alone, she poured forth a pitiful tale 
of the sufferings that burthened a wasted and uncomprehended 
existence. The boy’s heart was full of compassion for her wrongs, 
of yearnings to share her troubles ; very eager to show that some 
one at least could sympathize, he flung himself upon his knees, 
and with sobs that broke his utterance, and did but lend a 
stronger fervour to it, he burst out with a confession of his mad 
love, with all the eloquence of a first passion. She listened with 
averted face, but from that evening they were Marie and Henry 
to each other. 

Six months’ constant attendance had in spite of himself taught 
Murger as much book-keeping as the professor was capable of 
imparting, and he was told that his further attendance as a pupil 
would be useless, though his master added, the oftener he came 
as a friend the more welcome would he be made ; and, as before, 
his visits were of almost nightly occurrence. M. Duchampy 
divined the motives clearly enough, for on surprising a platonic 
letter to his wife, commencing “ Ma sceur,” he took it to her with 
a brutal jest, and complacently let events go their own way, 
more especially as Henry's presence at home left him leisure to 
pursue a villanous fraud he was then concocting. After a 
twelvemonth this scheme was discovered by the police, and he 
fled for very life to England, leaving his wife alone in Paris 
without a sou, and without a friend but her boy-lover, who flew 
at once to her rescue. For eighteen months his love had been of 
the purest, he had seen her daily from the morning till the 
evening—this time he remained with her from the evening till 
the morning, as a protector more than as a lover, for justice was 
already upon her track as an accomplice in her husband's 
machinations, Seeing the liberty of his darling threatened, and 
having neither money nor asylum of his own, Murger ran to one 
of his friends, the elder Bisson, who offered him the use of a little 
room that adjoined his studio. Here for some months the two 
lovers hid themselves from the world, their poverty being in the 
eyes of one, at all events, far more than counterbalanced by the 
fulfilment of his dearest dreams. The little attic became a fairy 
palace, the single rickety old arm-chair was large enough for 
two, and the scanty “bread of gaiety” was very sweet indeed 
when there was some one with whom to share it. Then there 
were long Sunday excursions into the pleasant country around 
Paris, when the trees and the flowers and the streams had new 
meanings of their own, the singing birds sweeter melodies. It 
was the dreamland that comes to most men once, to brighten a 
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few weeks, to bless or curse an afterlife. Limitless protestations 
of love, wonderful hopes of a rosy future when fame and glory 
would justify its choice, were poured hour by hour into her ears 
by a lover all unconscious of the yawn upon his mistress’s face. 
In the evening Bisson would sometimes leave his neighbouring 
easel and look in to rally them both merrily upon their hap- 
sg becoming so friendly that he found it pleasanter to pay 

is visits in the morning when Murger was out altogether, till 
finally one afternoon when the young poet came back from work, 
he found, instead of Marie, a laconic note, saying that she was 
wearied of the poverty and misery of the life they had been 
ieading, and that, as she thought the police had discovered her 
abode, she was going to take refuge with a relation, whose 
address it was perhaps safer to conceal, and of whose existence 
Murger had never before heard mention. Full of forebodings 
for her safety, though with no manner of distrust as to her 
loyalty, he rushed to Bisson’s studio. The painter received him 
with an embarrassed air, and offered but feeble consolation. 
Not a new story this—a first friend, a first mistress—love them 
both and lose them both. ; 

Still he had no suspicions. For a week he sought her far and 
near. Was she ill, he wondered, or imprisoned? At last he met 
her walking with Bisson. This sudden revelation of treason 
struck a chill through all his veins, and, clutching for support at 
a passing carriage, he fell senseless to the ground. Bisson stopped 
the cab and sent him home, where he arrived still in a dull, 
heavy lethargy, and the concierge put him to bed. He awoke 
in a fever. ‘There were faces gibing at him everywhere through 
the darkness—two faces, his mistress’s and his friend’s. There 
were voices, two voices, in peals of mocking laughter ringing 
through the room. The coverlet pressed on him like a sheet of 
heated lead, and springing from his couch, he opened the window. 
It was snowing hard outside, but the clear winter moonlight 
streamed in, and the faces and the voices were gone, but the 
desolation of solitude was almost more painful, for the moon- 
beams played with the ribbons and the toilet trifles that she had 
left strewn about, with their old chair, their little bed, crueller 
memories these than all the phantasms. He tried again to close 
his eyes, if he could not sleep, at least to shut out vision; but the 
pillow on which he laid his head was still odorous with the per- 
fume of her hair. “I cannot rest here!” and flinging on some 
garments, he rushed out into the pitiless winter night. It was 
snowing faster now, and he hurried on, stopping awhile at the 
Fontaine de Jean Goujon, snow-covered, with fantastic garments 
deep-fringed and white, to think in his heavy stupor how unlike 
it was to the warm summer time, when this was a pleasant tryst- 
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ing spot. On,-on through the vilest slums of midnight Paris, 
with a kind of stolid wonder at the tawdry women, the hideous 
men, whom not even the cold could drive out of the streets. At 
length, in sheer exhaustion, burning with fever and benumbed 
with cold, for his scanty garments were sodden with the snow, 
he halted in a low market-place. Two women standing by a soup 
stall saw him. “Look, Marie !” cried one, “what a pretty lad he 
is; why, the child is frozen to death; he should not be here alone.” 
‘Marie! where is Marie?” he shouted, snatching at the word, 
and half recovering his senses. The good wives bade him stay 
by their warm stove, and tried to persuade him to swallow some 
hot soup. At this moment a young artist who had come abroad 
in search of a miserable face for a study, passed by. He recog- 
nised Murger, and led him by the arm into a café. There was a 
bottle half full of brandy on the table. Murger seized a tumbler 
and drained the bottle dry, and then began an incoherent account 
of his miseries: in a few months he had lost his mother’s love, 
the shelter of his father’s roof, his mistress, and his friend. And 
then he babbled his verses to Marie. “ Poor fellow,” said the 
painter, “I, too, had a Marie once,” as he carried him to 
Lelioux’s room. ; 

The Bohemians were but rough nurses, still they watched by 
his bedside till he was better. ‘The fever, for a time, was gone, 
but his whole nature was changed. He had entered bitterly into 
manhood, and had, alas! lost faith in the purity of woman. His 
smile now had something of grief about it, his genius was sad- 
dened, his kindliness tempered with irony. They bore with him 
tenderly, and humoured all his fancies, scraped sous together to 
buy him little dainties, tried to wile him out of his melancholy, 
and brought him news of Marie. She had gone to England 
disguised as a man, and having cut her curls off, sent them to 
him as a parting gift; they had seen Bisson with another girl. 
“Ah!” cried Murger, in half relief, “I knew he never loved her.” 
But, in spite of all their efforts, he again relapsed, and they had 
to bear him to the hospital. How many times was he to enter 
those gloomy doors in after years ? 

His illness was long and tedious, but the Sisters of Mercy were 
very kind and gentle. “O, good little Sister!” he cries, “ how 
good you were, and how beautiful, when you came to sprinkle 
holy water on us. We used to watch you from afar, walking 
softly and noiselessly under those gloomy roofs, draped in your 
white veils, which made such lovely folds around you, and which 
my friend Jacques admired so much. A good Sister you were, 
the Beatrice of that hell. Your soothing consolations were so 
sweet that we all complained, whenever we had the chance, so 
as only to be consoled by you.” 
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But the sights and sounds entered into his soul, and one of his 
saddest, most painful poems, describes this hospital life; one 


stanza will suffice :— 


“We may doze, we may sleep, we may 
wake 
And the same sights come to our eyes, 
For even our visions must take 
Their themes from the groans and 
the sighs, 
Let them vary the beds as they will, 
Can the voices of sickness be still ? 
Can they stifle the pitiful pain 
Of a brother who moans for relief— 


‘6 Tci qu’on dorme ou qu’on veille, 


Toujours méme spectacle a voir, 
Devenant écho pour I ’oreille, 

La réve est pour l’ceil un miroir. 
Rien ne se tait, rien ne s’efface, 

Et l’on est toujours face a face 

La plaie aux flancs et I’ceil en pleurs, 
Quelque frére en misére humaine, 
Anneau vivant de cette chaine 

Qui forge la loi des douleurs.”’ 





A living link of the awful chain 
That is forged by the laws of grief.” 


Early in the spring of 1841 he was allowed to leave the 
hospital, but the doctors warned him :—“Do not think yourself 
cured—the cure will take a long time, and will depend entirely 
upon the care you have of your health. Live regularly, abstain 
from coffee and go to bed early.” Advice easy of fulfilment to 
most men, but impossible to Murger. He came back gaily from 
the sick ward to his old life of joyous misery. Count Tolstoy 
had kept the secretaryship open, with its certain, if meagre 
emolument. The Bohemians, who had spent all the time 
allowed to visitors by Murger’s bedside, welcomed him back 
heartily. Shortly after his return the young poet Noél, was 
introduced to the circle, and Lelioux, Noél, and Murger began 
a new brotherly intercourse, sharing alike the difficulties of bed 
and board. The two tried, but in vain, to break Murger of his 
old love for midnight study, and for the intellectual excitement 
that the extravagant abuse of coffee produced. They went even 
so far as to draw down the blinds, fasten the shutters, and light 
the candles in the daytime ; but the Muse was not to be deceived 
by this ingenious stratagem. These nocturnal vigils conduced 
more and more to ill health, but inspiration came to him only in 
the evaning, and disappeared with the flush of daylight, and 
nature and sleep were compelled to yield to the pleasure, the 
necessity of creation. 

In personal appearance he was no longer the same rosy, merry 
lad who had burst into Lelioux’s room. Privations and miseries, 
rea] sorrows and fictitious griefs, had blanched his cheeks and 
wrinkled his skin prematurely ; and that ‘‘many-coloured beard” 
with which he afterwards endowed his favourite hero Rodolphe, 
was making itself visible, and already characterized his phy- 
slognomy. 

With the same sworn disdain for prose as unworthy of a 
serious effort, he returned more eagerly than ever to his poetical 
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studies. Nadar speaks with a touching pathos of that “small 
band of poets @ outrance but still absolutely unpublished, 
meeting in a garret without vests or boot-soles, despairing of 
nothing, of neither their morrow, nor their genius, nor their 
neighbour's genius, nor the publisher who was some day to make 
such gracious overtures, nor success, nor fair ladies, nor fortune— 
of nothing, if it were not of that evening’s dinner—too readily 
convinced, moreover, as to the question of next day’s breakfast. 
All of them poets save one, for I alone wrote in prose; all in- 
toxicated with hope and gaiety and courage; all radiant with 
the joys of youth and spirits ; all brave and loyal.” 

Under the disguise of Melchior, in the story entitled Un poéte 
de Gouttiere, Murger has given us a vivid, if rather fanciful 
sketch of his own hopes and dreams at this time :— 


“ This deplorable mania for poetry, originating in a stormy first-love, 
was encouraged by his friends, who compared him to Lamartine. In 
many secret communings with his modesty, which, like that of others, 
was only the hypocrisy of pride, he avowed that he would one day 
justify the comparison. If by chance a doubt arose in his mind as to 
the truth of his vocation, it was speedily dispelled by the perusal of 
one of his own poems, and in this darling offspring of his heart-thoughts 
he would exhibit an infinite delight. He wept, he sighed, he clapped 
his hands, he ran to the glass to see if he had not already an aureole 
upon his brow, and he saw it. These follies were not inherent to his 
nature, but had been inculeated by the friends among whom he lived, 
who assured him daily that he was summoned to the loftiest poetical 
destinies. When other acquaintances, in the name of ‘ common sense’ 
and reason, tried to demonstrate the folly of these proceedings, he 
readily snatched up the glove. He had, he cried, a mission to fulfil, 
for poets are the high priests of humanity, and were he to die upon 
the road he vowed he would never deny the worship he professed. He 
had, moreover, a fixed idea : he wished to raise a superb poetical monu- 
ment to the memory of his first love, on the front of which he would 
place his mistress’s name, and so bequeath her to posterity with the 
memories of Laura and Beatrice. ... . He used to rend the fragments 
of this love psalm upon a table covered with the débris of their 
grand passion.” 


For the old gloves and ribbons and feminine garnerings had been 
carefully preserved as holy relics, and years afterwards his friends 
used to see them fastened up above his little bed. With the 
account of these love relics the truth of the sketch perhaps ends, 
but the sequel, if romantic, is too pathetic to be omitted. After 
two years had elapsed a relative left him sufficient money to 
publish the volume that was to immortalize his first love and 
himself. His friends were summoned to a banquet to salute the 
first proof-sheets—dear to every young poet’s heart—with be- 
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fitting honours, and one of these friends, by a strange chance, 
actually brought with him the fugitive Marie, who had just 
returned from England. She heard the lines complacently, and 
told her former lover that she would have preferred a new dress 
and a pair of boots to all the poetry in the world.—“ What, my 
dear, you have really written all that for me! Ah well, they 
certainly are very amusing.” “ Very,” replied Melchior ; “I have 
loved you in verse for two years, now I will love you in prose,” — 
and in the morning he withdrew the manuscript from the 
printer’s hands. He loved her in prose for six weeks, and then 
spent what little of the legacy there was left in learning book- 
keeping, so as to qualify himself for a clerkship in a money- 
changer’s office. 

To return, however, to the every-day lives of the Bohemian 
brotherhood. Scarcely more than boys, they were solely dependent 
upon their own efforts for bread, these efforts almost invariably 
failing them: they dined uncertainly; they lived or starved 
upon credit; but still there were merry gatherings in each 
other’s attics, where their tipple was oftenest, “unfiltered water,” 
and where mentally they fed upon what they thought nectar 
meet for gods, for here their poems ‘were rehearsed, compared, 
corrected, criticised, and praised. And then on Sundays, “hiding 
their aureoles and for the moment disguising themselves as 
young bourgeois,” they deigned to mix with the common world, 
and ran, as wild shop-lads might, to the woods of Villa d’Avray— 
“our woods of Villa d’Avray.” One avenue there was that was 
supremely theirs, where, lying each under his own tree, each im- 
provised an opera—(words and music too, O Shade of Verdi !)— 
a hymn to Nature and Springtime. “La Jeunesse n’a qu’un 
temps” was the motto of the day :— 


“The sun of all our dreams should set ** Notre avenir doit éclore 
Upon the dawn of reason, Un soleil de nos vingt ans ! 
So love and sing a moment yet, Aimons et chantons encore ; 
For youth is but a season ! La Jeunesse n’a qu’un temps. 
‘* Breastplated as with patience round, ‘* Cuirassés de patience 
Oh what is fate at twenty ? Contre le mauvais destin, 
When scant-earncd food’s more grate- De courage et l’espérance 
ful found Nous pétrissons notre pain ; 
Than all the bread of plenty ; Notre humeur insoucieuse 
When ringing jests and chorus’d songs Aux fanfares de nos chants 
Laugh troubles down as treason— Rend la misére joyeuse, 
To merry tunes we'll set our wrongs, La Jeunesse n’a qu’un temps ! 
For youth is but a season ! 
* And if a loving sweetheart we Si la maitresse choisie 
Have won, through Cupid’s chances, Qui nous aime par hasard, 
To light the flames of poesy Fait fleurir la poésie 


Before our burning glances, Aux flammes de son regard, 
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We'll vow that she is passing fair, Lui sachant gré d’étre belle, 
Be sceptical of treason, Sans nous faire de tourments, 
Andlove her, faithless though she were, Aimons-la, méme infidéle . . 
For youth is but a season ! La Jeunesse n’a qu’un temps. 
“ And since all charming joys below ‘* Puisque les plus belles choses, 
Of mortal love and beauty, Les amours et la beauté, 
Must go where summer roses go Comme les lis et les roses 
When they have done their duty ; N’ont qu’une saison d’été. 
Since Springtime rains a golden flood Quand mai tout en fleurs abore 
f flowers, oh more the reason Le drapeau vert du printemps, 
To pluck the blossom in the bud, Aimons et chantons encore : 
For youth is but a season !”’ La Jeunesse n’a qu’un temps.” 


This brotherly life—a fraternity if ever there was one—when 
all suffered together, together were happy, when purse and roof 
and bed were held in common—led in December, 1841, to a 
further extension of the principle in the foundation of the famous 
little society—the “ Buveurs d’Eau.” 


“There existed,” Murger tells us, “under the title of Buveurs 
d’Eau, a small society of young men, who, associating their hopes and 
their labours, endeavoured to establish in this artistic life the traditions 
of independent thought and serious action, so easily forgotten when 
artists have to struggle against the allurements of passing fashion and 
the seductions of trade. The founders of this little solitary sect had 
been drawn towards each other by the random haphazards of a great 
town. All children of poor parents, they had entered upon their 
apprenticeship to poverty at a very early age. Already toiling for 
bread, though scarcely more than children, the hours allotted to re- 
creation were given over to serious thought. Entering a career pro- 
verbially difficult, and under circumstances the least conducive to 
success, the Buveurs d’Eau boldly faced together misery and suffering. 
But the principal fault of this association was the complete isolation 
of its members from the influences of the outer world, which ended for 
them at the walls of their studios or their studies. The atmosphere 
became asphyxiated, and those who entered in from outside cried, 
‘Open the windows. ‘There is a stifling need of fresh air.’ ” 


The main idea of this society was its community—for the 
material wants of life the members depended the one on the 
other, as they had long done, but the law of a common purse, 
though existing, was never absolutely enforced. They were, 
however, all devotees of art, worshipping “art for art’s sake,” 
with every hope and ambition subordinate to art, bound to pro- 
duce themselves, and to aid others to produce, with what 
influence of money, interest, or encouragement they had at 
hand; and this was carried so far, that if a member considered 
that the possession of a certain book, the viewing of a certain 
performance or a certain picture, in any way essential, the rest 
helped him to the fulfilment of his desire. The outside world 
was shunned as much as possible, and all new acquaintances 
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rigorously avoided. Though art was the one aim of each man’s 
life, it was enjoined on each to earn, if possible by labour that 
should not defile his art, enough ‘for bare subsistence. They 
derived their name of “ Buveurs d’Eau” from the glass of water 
that each member drank when he took the pledges of the 
society; and at their formal monthly gatherings nothing but 
water was permitted to be supplied. The regulation did not go 
further than this, and was adopted on this occasion so as to put 
all on a level in regard to the cost of entertainment. From these 
meetings politics were absolutely tabooed. At the end of every 
year each member was obliged to submit to the society at least 
one work of conscientious study as proof of an earnest and serious 
attempt. 

The “ Buveurs d’Eau” were at the same time quite ready to 
exchange this state of existence for a better, so long as the change 
could be effected without prejudicing their ideas upon art. They 
were men, and very young men too, and the severance from the 
pleasures and delights of their age was often painful, but they 
resisted outer temptation thoroughly, and placed all their delights 
and pleasures in art itself. ; 

Of this society Noél was the president, Murger the secretary, 
and Christ the assistant-secretary and treasurer. The members 
were few in number, but terribly in earnest. There was Karol, 
the “mother of the Bohemians,’ who watched over them as 
tenderly as if they had been his children, and whose door was 
ever on the latch, so as to afford a speedier entrance to the dis- 
tressed :—whose ambition it was, he used to say, “to make three 
periods of my lite; the first for literature ; after having won the 
name of a great poet, I shall seize the sword and deliver m 
noble country (he always wished to believe himself a Pole) ; I 
shall then occupy my mind with philosophy and legislation.” 
There were the two Desbrosses, one of whom, Christ, the trea- 
surer, a sculptor, was now designing ornaments for a marble- 
mason’s establishment ; the other, Gothique, a painter, whose 
only present earnings arose from the manufacture of tradesmen’s 
signboards. There was Chabot, also a sculptor, serving much 
the same apprenticeship as Christ. Among the literary as- 
pirants there was Lelioux, who used to don the sacred cap of 
liberty whenever he recited his verses—Noél, Murger himself, 
and Nadar, who alone of the starving brotherhood deigned from 
the first to write in prose. 

The early period of the society's existence appeared joyous 
enough to Murger, when he looked back upon it in after days of 
comparative comfort ; but to others of the set it was a wretched- 
ness so unimaginable, so unnatural, that, even when long years 
had passed away, its memory seemed like the impossible phantom 
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of some half-forgotten nightmare. The health of all the members 
was more or less affected by the severity of the struggle ; the lives 
of three were lost; the hospital came to be looked upon asa 
sheltering haven where health and courage might be recruited 
and renewed, and to it the Bohemians went, in rotation, every 
few months. 

Taking the joyous side of this life first, we find that occasional 
successes were exaggerated into fame and fortune ; that weeks of 
cruel starvation were forgotten on those happy occasions, few 
and far between, when they dined the whole day long, and went 
merrily to the halle in the evening. Love, too, was not forbidden 
by their monastic rules ; nay, was considered rather essential than 
otherwise to the progress of true art. With never-failing gaiety 
they treated their defeaters—the pitiless picture dealers, editors, 
and publishers—as Philistines dead to all hope of future art 
salvation. As before, there were still the pleasant Sunday 
rambles, and, as soon as the Bohemians discovered the Café 
Momus, they originated a kind of club, open and frequented from 
dawn to midnight. Quickly, however, after its adoption by the 
clique the café was rendered unbearable to the staider and 
wealthier guests, and even the gargon, Murger tells us, was driven 
into idiocy in the flower of his age. It was in vain that the 
proprietor complained ; till, frantic with despair, he one night 
formally enunciated his griefs as follows: that one of the band 
was in the habit of coming early in the morning, and seizing all 
the papers in the establishment, carrying this usurped preroga- 
tive to such a point that he became unbearably angry if a single 
wrapper was removed by another hand than his, and depriving 
all the other habitués till dinner time of the organs of public 
opinion, till, in fact, they scarcely knew the names of the members 
of the present cabinet. That this same member had forced the 
café to subscribe to a paper of which he was the editor by calling 
out steadily, every quarter of an hour, ‘ Waiter, bring me the 
Castor, till a general curiosity was excited, and there was such 
an outcry for the Castor that they had been absolutely obliged 
to subscribe, but, as it turned out to be a fashion journal, no one 
ever cared to read it. That the Bohemians monopolized the one 
tric-trac board, and that, when it was asked for, they replied, 
“ The tric-trac is en lecture ; call to-morrow.” That not only were 
their orders meagre in the extreme, but that upon the absurd 
pretext that they could not countenance an immoral connexion 
between coffee and chicory, they had brought thither their private 
machine and materials, and made their own coffee, to the dis- 
credit and loss of the establishment. That one of the painters 
had introduced his easel, and had even summoned models of 
divers sexes ; that one of the musiciaus talked of bringing his 
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piano bodily, and that he had, by slipping a card into the illumi- 
nated lantern outside, upon which was written— 


Gratuitous instruction given to ladies and gentlemen in vocal and 
instrumental music : apply at the counter— 


caused the café to be thronged all night long by persons of 
neglected costume, asking where they had to go. And that, 
finally, not content with destroying the garcon’s reason, they 
had so corrupted that unhappy boy’s morals that he had addressed 
some impassioned verses to the lady at the counter, beseeching: 
her to forget her duties as a wife and as a mother, the disorder 


of the style being only too evidently due to the pernicious: 








influence of another member. 


This is a sketch from the “ Bohemians,” true enough in sub- 


stance, if grotesque in manner, but the time had not yet come: 


to write of these things pleasantly, as Murger explains in the 
introductory verses to his great work :— 


‘¢ Like a child of true Bohemia, 
Playing bravely out my part, 
Friends, I march for ever forward 
On the great high-road of Art! 


‘¢ And for staff to aid my journey, 
As a true Bohemian ought, 
I have faith in long endurance ; 
Without that I should have nought. 


“ Ah ! the road was gay,and smiling 
To the early steps of youth ; 
Now, alas ! I see it clearly 
In the frost-cold light of truth : 


‘¢ For I see it strait and gloomy, 
With no havens of retreat, 
And I hear my comrades calling, 
As they march v-ith bleeding feet ; 


“ And I hear the shouts of anguish, 
And the shrieks of utter woe, 
Of the stragglers in the distance, 
Yet I onward, onward go! 


‘¢ Till at last I cross the borders, 
And with worn feet in the brook,— 
Friends, the hurricane is over ; 
Now I dare to write my book !” 


“Comme un enfant de Bohéme, 
Marchant toujours au hasard, 
Ami, je marche de méme, 
Sur le grand chemin de l'art. 


“ Et pour baton de voyage, 
Comme Je bohémien, 
J’ai l’espoir et le courage, 

Sans cela je n’aurai rien. 


. **Car cette route si belle 


Quand je fis mes premiers pas, 
Maintenant je la vois telle, 
Telle qu’elle existe hélas : 


“Je la vois étroite et sombre, 
Et déja j’entends les cris 
De mes compagnons dans I’ombre 
Qui marchent les pieds meurtris ; 


‘¢J’entends leurs chants de misére, 
J’entends la plainte de mort, 
De ceux qui restent derriére, 
Et pourtant j’avance encor! 


*¢ Et debout sur le rivage, 
Les pieds mouillés par le flot,— 
Ami, c'est aprés l’orage 
Que j’ai tracé mon tableau.” 


The story Murger tells in his letters, written at this period 
from day to day—the series forming a vivid autobiography—is 
vastly different in its painful realism. We abridge the most 
characteristic of these letters into a kind of sequential diary :— - 

“14th December, 1841,.—Lelioux has joined the staff of the Audience: 
(as a law reporter). He is in a good way if you like ;—drinks nothing. 
but pure Bordeaux, eats pdté de foie gras, lives in a splendid apart 
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ment, wears a cashmere dressing gown, and writes two-thirds of a 
verse per diem—I am told he is very happy. Poor fellow, I pity him! 
We often speak of thee, of thy ex-beard O Vandal, of thy poems O Great 
Man! In talking thus the time passes but the appetite remains, and 
then we go to bed to dream we are dining with Véfour. Karol, ex- 
Don Juan of the Quartier Latin, ci-devant poet, philosopher, generalis- 
simo, &c., is but a pleasant memory left in an atmosphere of dis- 
agreeable things—he seems to have grown grave—and his gravity is 
justified. The Desbrosses spend half the day starving with hunger, 
the other half starving with cold. As to your humble servant he has, 
alas! consumed his monthly forty francs in a fortnight, but he has 
happily forty sous left to carry him on till next pay day. His exis- 
tence during this first fortnight has been a round of beefsteaks, and 
wax-sunlights, Havanna cigars and embroidered shirts, bon-bons and 
biscuits :—to-day he has only his landlord to pay and his shoemaker! 

“6th March, 1842.—¥or three days I have eaten nothing but dry 
bread. Will you forgive me >—I took twenty francs out of the sixty 
received. Then I set to work to eat copiously, and I paid my most 
pressing debts. I have never before been so wretched. As to T., he 
repays the thirty francs he owes me by fourteen sous and fourteen sous— 
droll, isn’t it? Without Christ, who has four days this week given 
me dinner and breakfast, I know not what would have become of me! 

“21st March, 1842.—Carissimo!!! Eve was perfectly right to eat 
the forbidden fruit, and Voltaire was not in the wrong when he said 
that the world went on very well as it all happened! I vow I wont 
abate one iota of this. Were you only present now, but judge! .... 
I swim in a golden sea, in an ocean of fifty-cent pieces, in a veritable 
exhibition of kings and queens of all countries and all profiles. I wash 
my hands in the Pactolus—and with almond soap. I wear gloves of 
many colours, frockcoats and pantaloons ditto ditto. Mark you, 
friend, the poets are but vain babblers when they pretend that lite is 
dark and gloomy. What should they, forsooth, who all day long yell 
miserere nobis know of life at all. They do not even dream of the 
existence of a crowd of delights which I am at present tasting. They 
have never fully understood the joy of hearing a cabman ask for a 
pour boire. ‘They know not there is a perfume in Havanna cigars, 
light in costly wax-tapers, music in the gracious crackling of too tight 
a boot and varnished. Ha! ha! all that I feel, I see, I hear! You, 
O meagre great one, would no longer recognise your fat Fleming. He 
has vanished into dust and space with his old coat and his battered 
boots :— 

An owl he died, but as a pheniax rose. 
What a pretty Latin verse that would make—I know it would. 

“Tt isin this wise, O my friend! at this present hour His Lofty and 
Most Puissant Highness the Viscount de la Tour d’Auvergne (a title 
from his dwelling) is dazzling. The beggars hang upon his steps, they 
cry aloud to him for alms, and he tosses them a franc. The women 
ask for nothing, and yet he addresses them a smile, and what a smile ! 
Behold! O mighty man, my position! Life I swear is beautiful! This 
cloud of five-frane pieces which has burst upon me came like a 
hurricane from the north—a magnificent aurora borealis!!! My 
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patron put 350 francs into my hand for the poem I had writien to the 
Czar, and promised me 150 more. I ran to Rothschild to cash my 
cheque, from there to the library, from there to the tailor, from there 
to the restaurant, from there to the theatre, from there to the café, 
from there home, where I plunged me into new sheets and dreamed 
that I was Emperor of Morocco and married to the Bank of France. 

“25th March, 1842.—Luck has again departed; you will see a 
number of the Age d’or (a children’s journal conducted by Lelioux) 
which I am filling at two francs the page. O profanation ! 

“ Hospital St. Louis, 23rd May, 1842.—Again at the hospital! 
I awoke one night as if on fire. I lit a candle and saw that I was red 
from head to foot—as red as a boiled lobster, neither more nor less. 
In the morning I ran to the hospital, where I now am. The doctors 
are totally amazed at my case. ‘They say it isa purpura. I should 
think it was; the purple of the Roman emperors was never so purple 
as my skin.* 

“30th May, 1842.—My malady is in a state of reaction, and 
science does not seem to know much about it. There are a thousand 
trumpets blaring in my ears. They bleed me, re-bleed me, poultice 
me—and all in vain. I consume as much arsenic as three boulevard 
melodramas. .. . . I have written to Bouché to tell him that, being in 
want of money, I will let him have my story of Rowe¢ for ten franes—and 
I have had no reply. Ah, they are sad things, these cold friendships ! 
If you are in funds send me a post-office order for five frances, for I 
foresee the moment when the Desbrosses will bring me no more 
tobacco. I am vexed, my poor friend, at always bleeding you, whether 
near or distant.” 

(In July we find him out of the hospital, momentarily better.) 

“8th July, 1842.—I read and re-read Chénier, and—I confide in 
you, never betray me—to try and seize an intuition of harmony I read 
aloud—yes very much aloud—Horace, Virgil, and other ancients; not 
that I can in the slightest degree comprehend their meaning, but to 
me their very metrical cadence is full of charms. 

“22nd September, 1842.—(This letter contains melancholy fore- 
bodings that he will lose his situation on account of a misunder- 
standing that was afterwards rectified. He had been offered a superb 
situation in a canvas warehouse.) 800 francs per annum and lodgings. 
The duties are to bezin at seven in the morning and often never finish. 
I am not yet quite wretched enough to accept it. My father, with 
whom I had again been on speaking terms, has again broken all rela- 
tions with me. He has seen me wanting bread, and he has never offered 
me any, though he held money of mine. He has seen my boots in 
tatters, and he has made me comprehend that he was not flattered by 
my visits. Again I am literally an orphan, face to face with misery ; 
and yet, my friend, I swear to you that when I am ever so little 





* The purpura—an uncommon disease, rarer however in France than 
England—is generally brought on by a miserably insuflicient diet, and that of 
salted and unwholesome provisions ; by the want of proper rest, and by an 
overstrain of mental power. As in Murger’s case, it is apt to ruin the con- 
stitution and to sow the seeds of a permanent malady. 
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satisfied with my work I am ready to clap my hands to existence. O 
poor creatures that we are! You say that yow are discouraged. 
Discouragement! I know it, too, and the dolorous anguish of doubt ! 
For three months now and more I have been able to do nothing. I 
am incapable of writing twenty lines for a miserable children’s paper. 
My brain is a void—as empty as a tomb. I have tried to awake the 
demon of intelligence by material means. There are nights when I 
have taken six ounces of coffee to convince more than ever of my 
powerlessness—and this has lasted for six months! I feel the purpura 
coming on again. Come weal, come woe, I am too far advanced to 
recoil. Everything is against me, none the less I will remain in the 
arena; the wild beasts will devour me—let them. 

“10th Nov., 1842.—I have spent another month in the hospital ; you 
know that, and you knowwhy. My red skin, my purpura, has resisted 
all possible attacks. I am soaked in sulphur, I eat it, I drink it, and 
the said purpura insists upon appearing regularly every Thursday, 
which is monstrous to Science, who opens her large round eyes without 
seeing a whit the clearer. In short, at the end of a month I left the 
hospital, and both Chintroeuil and Le Gothique took my place there. 
Gay this, is it not? Alas! yes, always the same song. Our existence 
is like a ballad. Now all goes well, now all goes ill; then better, then 
worse, but the refrain is ever the same—‘ misery, misery, misery.’ . . . 
. . . Five days since I was walking in a street, dreaming of Marie ; 
suddenly a woman came out of a turning. It was she! My heart 
almost broke from my breast; I clutched hold of something, or I 
should have fallen. She paled slightly, and went her way. Alas! 
now I dream of her ten times more than ever, and love her as much as 
I loved her two years ago. God knows how long a time it will take 
me to chase this miserable folly from my head and from my brain. 

“17th Nov., 1842.—I am better at present, and working like a 
madman at a dramatic poem (subject of course Marie). If you have 
at your disposal a number of pretty harmonious names enclose them 
in your next, for at present I have found none suitable, and my heroes 
and heroines are called 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e. &c. Scarcely picturesque.” 


December finds him in the hospital again. 


“15th April, 1843.—I have not written for so long because I have 
been in such trouble. First of all, I have, by my own fault, it is true, 
lost my situation. I had determined to finish my prologue to ‘ Marie’ 
by a Saturday, and on Saturday morning I had still a hundred verses 
to write. I thought my patron could do without me for a day, and I 
remained at home, and completed my work. When I went again next 
day, he thanked me for my services, and there and then dismissed me. 
I have been much bullied by my landlord, to whom I owe two quarters 
rent, and it would take more ingenuity than 1 am master of to pay 
one. The bailiffs, too, are after me for T’.’s business. Altogether, for 
the last three weeks I have lived in hell. ..... We are cramped 
with hunger. We have spent the last sous. I must find a ditch 
somewhere and blow my brains out. 

“7th May, 1843.—My purpura worse than ever. Before entering 
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the hospital this time I was obliged to hand over my furniture to my 
landlord for 75 francs due, and I shall have neither bed nor board 
when I go out. But I have grand projects in my head, glorious 
projects, which, if they succeed, will make me a man of consequence.” 


Directly Murger came out of the hospital he met Jules Fleury, 
afterwards as Champfleury to be a distinguished novelist, and 
having already some footing in the press, With the true Bohe- 
mian spirit, Fleury at once offered to share his allowance from 
home and his rooms with the needy poet, and for six months 
they were as Orestes and Pylades. Fleury, though idle, had an 
intensely realistic genius, and was in every way the direct 
opposite to Murger. “ Write prose!” he cried, “write prose, 
man, or you will die of starvation!” Eighteen months before, 
after an evening’s brilliant conversation, where Murger had 
excelled himself in paradox and humour and kindly cynicism, 
even his clique of young poetasters had cried out this same 
advice. But it took a year and a half’s misery to effect the 
reformation. To return, however, to their meeting ; Champfleury 
afterwards in his Contes d’Automne draws a charming picture 
of this joint life. It is too humorous to be in any way abbre- 
viated :— 


“Tt is now nine years since we were living together in the proud 
possession of a joint income of 70 francs a month. Full of confidence 
in the future, we had hired, in the Rue de Vaugirard, a little room at 
300 francs. Youth is no arithmetician. You had spoken to the con- 
cierge so loftily of our sumptuous furniture that he let you have the 
room at once without requiring references. You brought with you six 
plates (three of them china), a Shakespeare, Victor Hugo’s works, a 
superannuated chest of drawers, and a cap of Liberty. By the oddest 
chance I had two mattresses, 150 volumes, a sofa, two chairs, a table, 
and, to crown all,a skull. The first week passed delightfully ; we never 
went out ; we worked hard and smoked hard. I find amongst my old 
papers a scrap, upon which these words are written— 


“ BEATRICE, 
“A Drama in Five Acts, 
“cc By 
“Henry Murcer. 
“ As Performed at the Theatre, 

“ The — of , 18—. 
This was a leaf torn out from an old blank book, for you had a bad habit 
of wasting all our paper in scribbling the titles of plays, putting the 
important word ‘ performed,’ so as to judge of the effect.” 


Then came days of great scarcity. 


“ After a long discussion, each hurling reproaches at the other for 
his inane prodigality, we agreed that as soon as our income of 70 francs 
came to hand, the strictest account of our outgoings should be kept. 
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Now, among my old papers I also discovered the account Book. It 
is simple, touching, laconic, and full of memories. We were wonder- 
fully exact upon the first day of every month. I read on the Ist 
Nov., 1843: ‘Paid to Madame Bastion for tobacco, 2 francs.’ We 
also paid the grocer, the restaurant (it was a restaurant !), the coal 
merchant, &c. The 1st was quite a feast day. I wasted 35 cen- 
times at the café,a mad extravagance that brought a series of re- 
monstrances upon me all the evening, but that very day you, to my 
horror, invested 65 centimes in pipes! 

“On the 2nd we paid our laundress the large sum of 5 francs. I 
walked across the Pont des Arts as if I were an Academician, and 
proudly entered the Café Momus. We had but just discovered that 
benevolent establishment which gave us a demi-tasse for 25 cents. 

“On the 3rd you decided that as long as the 75 francs lasted, we 
should cook for ourselves. Consequently you bought a saucepan, 
some thyme, and some bay-leaves, and, as might have been expected 
from a poet, you used far too much bay—the soup tasted of nothing 
else. We also laid in a stock of potatoes, with tea, coffee, sugar as 
usual, 

“It was with much strong language and gnashing of teeth that we 
entered the expenses of the 4th. 

“Why on earth did you ever allow me to go out with my pocket so 
full of money? You had gone to Dagneaux to spend 25 cents. What 
the deuce could Dagneaux give you for 25 cents? Ah; how dear the 
cheapest pleasures are? Under the pretext of going to Belleville to 
see a drama—with an order of course—by one of our set, I took two 
omnibuses—one to go, one to return. Two omnibuses! I was well 
punished for my prodigality, for 3 frances 75 cents dropped through a 
hole in my pocket. How did I dare to go home to face your wrath P 
The two omnibuses alone deserved the severest reproach, but the 3°75! 
I had been lost if I had not disarmed your anger by beginning with 
the plot of the play. 

“ And yet the very next morning, without thinking of these terrible 
losses, we lent our friend G—, who really seemed to look upon us as 
his bankers (the house of Murger & Co.), the enormous sum of 35 sous. 
I have often puzzled my brain to discover by what insidious means 
G— had succeeded in winning our confidence, and I can find none but 
the inexperience of foolish youth; for ten days afterwards he coolly 
came again, and again demanded exactly the same sum. 

“Until the 8th November, we added up the sum total correctly at 
the bottom of each page. It then amounted to 40°61, but then the 
addition stops, for we did not dare to face the total any longer. 
Upon the 10th November you bought a thimble; now without being 
a very acute observer, it is impossible to doubt the momentary appear- 
ance of a lady in the establishment, though certainly you might urge 
that many men do occupy their leisure moments in mending their 
own clothes. 

“On the morning of the 14th M. Credit returns. He pays a visit 
to the grocer, the tobacconist, and the coal-chandler, He is by no 
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means badly received by the grocer’s daughter—nay, warmly—for were 
not you with him? Did he die, though, about the 17th, for I find 
‘frock-coat, 3 frances’ entered to our credit? These 3 francs came 
from the Mont-de-Piété—a heartless monster this, worthy rather 
of the title Mont-sans-Piété! Heaven knows we suffered enough from 
the machinations of his minions! Alas! it was my only frock-coat 
that we pawned, apparently for the purpose of lending that insatiable 
G— half the pittance we received. 

“On the 19th we sold some books. Fortune must have smiled upon 
the sale, for the pot was again set a-boiling with a fowl and plenty of 
bay-leaves. 

““M. Credit seems to have continued his foraging excursions in 
search of provisions with a dignified composure. He makes daily 
requisitions in all directions till the 1st December, when he actually 
pays his debts in full. 

“Ah me! what a pity that our little register is interrupted 
brusquely at the end of one month—only that November! Why 
not more? If we had continued to keep our book there would have 
been so many signposts to guide us back again to youthful ways. 

“O happy times! when from our little balcony we could catch a 
glimpse of one tree of all the garden of the Luxemburg, and that by 
craning over at the risk of life and limb!” 





This meeting with Champfleury was the first real stroke of 
fortune in Murger’s career, though some time elapsed before 
the result became apparent. In the succeeding letters to his 
country friend, he apologizes for writing tales for insignificant 
journals, and pieces for the minor theatres, “as literary crimes 
to be carefully concealed under a nom de plume—a sorry resort, 
may be; but then what canI do? I have no situation, and I 
must live. After all, it may perhaps open up the way for the 
serious labours I will never, never abandon.” But even anent 
these “ literary crimes” there is the usual story of rejection from 
editor and manager. “Sad replies, my friend, ‘a charming piece, 
delicious couplets, and many regrets that they are not quite 
suitable.’ ” 

On the 19th January, 1844, he is again in despair. A tem- 
porary coolness had arisen between him and Champfleury, and 
they had parted company. Nadar, however, offered the use of a 
room, and Murger had obtained a berth upon the Journal de 
Commerce, with a salary of fifty francs a month for eight hours 
work a day, Sundays and holidays included. 


“17th March, 1844.—From Scylla to Charybdis; misery is more 
terrible than ever with me, and around me. My situation at the 
Commerce \ed to nothing. I am again thrown on the streets. It is 
horrible! I am overwhelmed with discouragements. A few days 
more of this wretchedness, and I will either blow my brains out, 
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or ship as a common sailor, Forgive my despair. It is the cry of 
finis.” 


The Bohemians saw that there was something radically wrong 
with Murger’s health, and, poor as they were, they subscribed 
enough to send him into the country, to stay awhile with the 
friend with whom he corresponded. Three months’ complete 
rest—he only wrote one couplet the whole time—pure air and 
good food restored him to health and spirits; but immediately 
after his return, the melancholy death in the hospital of Christ, 
the young sculptor, whose work already exhibited splendid pro- 
mise, struck a terrible blow of grief and foreboding into the heart 
of every Bohemian, and by none was the loss more painfully felt 
than by Murger. 


“28th July, 1844.—Still unfortunate, but more than ever deter- 
mined to the struggle. Count Tolstoy has done nothing, wishes to do 
nothing for me. My father says I ought to feel ashamed of my posi- 
tion, and take a situation as a domestic servant. I can hope for no 
employment. I have no clothes in which to call upon any one; and to 
make matters worse, my old complaint has returned. I don’t want to 
go to the hospital at present; we have had enough of that. Give me 
your sincere advice upon the old plan of going to sea. 

“15th August, 1844.—At last a letter which is not a narrative of 
miseries. Bad luck is wearied out. These are the facts, our friend- 
ship is too old for any dissimulation. I wrote to Madame Rothschild 
to ask for a berth in her husband’s bank. I did not obtain the place, 
but she sent me fifty francs in a very kind and delicate manner—and 
I took them. I then bought some clothes and was able to go abroad 
again. My father, too, gave me a nearly complete second suit. IL 
called on Count Tolstoy on Saturday, who presented me with twenty 
francs, and on the Sunday wrote to ask if I would like to occupy my 
old place. Didn’t I just accept his offer!! The Count also, not 
liking the paletot I wore, gave me another forty francs to buy a coat. 
Lelioux has had a story bespoken by a novelist, and we are writing 
it — A third is nearly ready ; that will give us 125 francs 
each,” 


These letters cover a period of four years, and trace Murger’s 
history for that period most succinctly. Jules Janin has re- 
marked, that while his prose is gay, his verse is of the saddest— 
nor can we wonder at it, when we consider that the poems were 
mostly written during these four years—the prose after he had 
crossed the rubicon of misery. “ Write prose or die!” Champ- 
fleury had exclaimed, for the poet now like other men has to 
earn his daily bread ; if he cannot earn it—and what poet can 
without an apprenticeship as long as Joseph’s, with the reward 
more than twice deferred ?—he will starve; if he starve too 
long he will die. There is not much poetry about the sufferings 
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of modern misery. Hitherto scarcely any of Murger’s writings 
had got abroad, and though he was two-and-twenty years of age, 
his name was still unknown beyond the small Bohemian circle. 
But these four years had been most potent to the framing of his 
life. He is still to undergo the same sufferings, the same 
delights, the same labours, but upon a larger stage ; and gradually 
he is to leave Bohemia behind him till it becomes a pleasant 
youthful memory, by no means unprofitable or irksome in the 
telling. 

Beyond what we have given in the foregoing pages, these 
letters show that the society of Buveurs d’Eau had been formally 
dissolved. While the respect of each member for individual 
aspiration had been religiously observed, it was difficult to esta- 
blish a well-defined demarcation between the form of a work 
and its tendency—difficult to admire without reserve, to praise 
without restriction the poem, the picture, the statue, which were 
each but a symbol of one idea that all could not partake. The 
annual exhibition “of serious attempts at pure art” led to stormy 
discussions, and finally it was determined to, in form, dissolve 
the society, though for every practical purpose as to material 
support and mutual encouragement, the members were for many 
years to come still bound together. There are, too, in these 
letters a few laughing allusions to two passing love-adventures 
with Louise and Christine, mere effervescences of youthful gal- 
lantry, but to be noted for the beautiful poem in which their 
names are associated with Marie :— 


MEMORIES. 
‘* Have you forgotten, O Louise, 


RENOVARE. 
*¢ Avez-vous oublié, Louise, 





Our little garden’s leafy shrine, 
And that long evening ’neath the trees 
When your small hand stole into 
mine ? 
When both our lips did half beseech 
The words that were not spoken yet, 
For you and I were all to each : 
O tell me, dear, do you forget ? 


‘* Have you forgotten, O Marie, 

The fountain with its voice sonorous ? 
The golden light on land and sea 

That flung its mystic mantle o’er us? 
The rings we changed when last we 

swore 

We would be faithful till we met ? 
O, these and many memories more, 

O tell me, dear, do you forget ? 


“* Have you forgotten, O Christine, 
The rosy boudoir’s sweet delights ? 
The little room that lay between 
The earth and sky, the long May 
nights, — 


Le coin fleuri du vieux jardin, 
Ou certain soir ma main s’est mise 
Pleine d’émoi dans votre main ? 
Nos lévres cherchaient nos paroles, 
Nos genoux touchaient nos genoux ; 
Nous étions assis sous les saules— 
Dites, vous en souvenez-vous ? 


*¢ Avez-vous oublié, Marie, 
L’échange de nos deux anneaux, 
Les soleils d’or dans la prairie, 
Les bois plein d’ombre, et plein 
d’oiseaux, 
La fontaine au bassin sonore ? 
Ou nous avions nos rendezvous? 
Des ces lieux, et d’autres encore, 
Dites, vous en souvenez-vous 


*¢ Avez-vous oublié, Christine, 
Le boudoir rose et parfumé, | 
L’humble chambre de ciel voisine, 
Les jours d’avril, les nuits de mai ? 
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Clear nights when every glittering star Ces claires nuits ov les étoiles 
Said, * Sweet, unveil like us, and let Semblaient vous dire : ainsi que nous, 
Your beauty daze us from afar.’ Belle, laissez tomber vos voiles— 
O tell me, dear, do you forget ? Dites, vous en souvenez-vous ! 
‘* Louise is dead, and, lack-a-day, ‘* Louise est morte, hélas, Marie 
To vice Marie has stretch’d her A la débauche tend la main ; 
hand, La pale Christine est partie 
And pale Christine has gone away Refleurir au soleil romain. 
To bloom in some sweet southern Louise, Marie, et Christine, 
land ! Pour moi sont mortes toutes trois ; 
Louise, Marie, Christine, you seem Notre amour n’est qu'une ruine, 
As dead and gone, to me, all three ; Et seul j’y pense quelquefois. 


Our love is but a ruin’d dream, 
And only to be dreamt by me. 


Early in the new year, 1845, he was introduced by Champ- 
fleury to an obscure paper entitled the Moniteur de la Mode, 
where he got some kind of footing, inasmuch as his novelettes 
and those of his friends were accepted, mostly for a wage of 
gratified vanity and theatrical orders. ‘The Mode had but a 
flickering existence and was succeeded by the Castor, which was 
so crammed by the Bohemians with romantic “copy,” that the 
few subscribers, seeing bonnets and fichus altogether neglected, 
withdrew their support. Champfleury in Madlle. Mariette gives 
us an account of another journal also open to the fraternity. 
The editor, St. Charnay, was an old man of sixty, who had spent 
his life in similar undertakings, but who nevertheless continued 
to surround himself with young men, and thus gave his paper a 
tone of originality. The luckless débutants were cautiously held 
in hand by various ingenious means. They were paid at the 
lowest possible rate, so as to leave them no time for idleness. 
They were told of the marvellous successes of the great men who 
had before this passed through his hands on the way to fame, 
and yet were taught that out of his magic circle there was at 
present no possible hope of existence. No personal friendships 
were allowed to interfere with the conduct of his journal; he 
admitted the most violent attacks, but disapproved ot enthusiasm. 
A contributor was obliged to send in at least ten slashing articles 
before he was allowed to pay a friend a compliment, and when 
at last the kindly notice appeared it was always more than 
counterbalanced by some insulting remarks elsewhere. “ More 
than once all the staff came to blows, and, as an ex-guardsman, 
M. St. Charnay encouraged this high tone, and contributed con- 
siderably to the literary hurricane.” 

In February, 1845, Murger ventured to call at the office of 
the Artiste, and in less than five minutes he had won the friend- 
ship of Arsene Houssaye, always ready, when possible, to aid a 
struggler. Looking over some verses that Murger brought with 
him, he declared that the author was cousin-german to Alfred 
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de Musset, and he commenced reading them aloud to attract the 
attention of Gérard de Nerval, who was busy at his desk writing 
perilous travels into some distant country. Nerval stopped short 
before his period was rounded off, tossed his pen into the air, and 
swore that Murger was one of themselves. Two poems were 
immediately accepted, and a tale bespoken; but the kindly 
editor objected to the uncouthness of the poet’s signature ; how- 
ever, by transposing an 7 into a y, and by placing a trema over 
the u (%), Henry Miirger was pronounced to be sufficiently 
picturesque, even for the columns of the Artiste. He had been 
baptized Henri Murger, but as, in future, adopting only half the 
change of his literary godfather, he invariably signed himself 
HENRY MuvrGER, we have, for the sake of uniformity, so styled 
him from the first. 

Encouraged by this success Murger threw a dozen canards 
into the box of the Corsaire, and had the pleasure of seeing them 
defile, one after another, in the columns of that paper. 

The Corsaire, a lively little journal originally named Satan, had 
a double staff of contributors—the politicians and the novelists, 
and after a few trial contributions Murger was regularly num- 
bered in the latter department, with Banville, Baudélaire, 
Fiorentino and others, with all of whom he subsequently be- 
came intimate,—his friendship with Nerval eventually leading 
them to start a joint establishment in the Rue Notre Dame 
de Lorette. 

The first story of any length he contributed to the Corsaire 
was Orbasson le Confident, about which a curious anecdote is 
related. At the time of the Revolution of February Count 
Tolstoy was so overburthened with work that he requested his 
secretary to aid him in writing his despatches. Setting to work 
zealously he finished the official letters and then betook himself 
to the eighth chapter of Orbasson, for which the printers were 
waiting. This done he directed his correspondence, and in error 
sent the secret despatch destined to the Czar to the editor of the 
Corsaire. “Sire,—The Revolution is triumphant; Louis Philippe 
and his family have fled. M. Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin have— 
&c. &e.” If Niermaitre was astounded at this official intelligence 
the Czar was not less perplexed at the news he had so anxiously 
expected taking the undecipherable form of an odd chapter of a 
sensational story, with the promise “to be continued in the 
following number.” 

These several and signal successes seem at first almost to have 
alarmed Murger. He still writes plaintively of the “necessity of 
sacrificing to vile prose,” and holds out many hopes of shortly 
completing his volume of poems. With the proceeds, however 
small, of his contributions to these journals, and the more re- 
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munerative if less ambitious work in magazines for milliners 
and children, his life became more comfortable, his existence 
more assured. The old days of a forced choice between the 
streets and the hospital had departed, and the Corsaire, in which 
he was forming a style, a manner, a genre altogether his own, was 
proving itself a little door that should open upon a great public. 
He had now but scanty time for poetry, but then the daily hack- 
work, so fatally dulling to most imaginative geniuses, was rapidly 
executed, without leaving a suspicion of its influence upon his 
mind, and the best of his prose writings were still autobio- 
graphical. 

In 1848 the Corsaire published the famous Scdnes de la Vie 
Boheme, written by Murger from night to night, painting the 
life he had led, the life he was daily leading. For this master- 
piece he received fifteen francs a fewilleton, and there were in 
all twenty-three feuilletons—not quite fourteen pounds. This 
Vie Boheme came out very quietly, making a sensation certainly 
among the men of his calling, but being scarcely noticed by the 
general public. As soon as the series was completed in the 
Corsaire a bookseller gave 500 francs for the copyright and 
struck off 70,000 copies !—altogether something under thirty-four 
pounds for one of the most popular books of modern times, and 
that after the author had been in the profession for ten years ! 

The Vie Boheme stands apart from all preceding works. In 
it the author explored unknown solitudes, discovered a fresh 
world, full of gaiety and tears, of ringing laughter and the 
starkest poverty, of hopes unutterably eager, and of miseries that 
are indicated rather than described. Soon after it was presented 
to the public in a collected form it took France by storm. 
as “ Pickwick” just before had captured the English mind. 

Each chapter in the strange volume is a work compiete in 
itself, yet the chapters lead one into the other, till the whole, 
with its quips, its jests, its delicate shades of humour and its fine 
strokes of wit, forms one of the gayest naivest books of even this 
century of fantasies. 

A dry analysis would be useless and tedious. Our present 
sketch is biographical, not critical, and we have only space for a 
few autobiographical excerpts. The Vie Bohéme has moreover 
been treated at full length in a former number. (Westminster 
Review, January, 1861.) 

Round Rodolphe, the “man of letters,” and his comrade, 
Marcel, our most immediate interest clings. With scarcely a 
coat to his back—at the bravest his costume is “ plaid trousers, 
a grey hat, a red tie, a white glove and a black one,” Rodolphe 
(a Murger under the thinnest possible disguise), is yet the 
editor of L’Echarpe d'Iris, the famous fashion journal, which 
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gives the ton to Paris and the world. It is almost impossible to 
compress the story of his hunt after “that ferocious animal the 
5-franc piece,” essential to the treating at the Grands-eaux 
de Versailles, of a brilliant conquest just achieved, without 
losing all the natural and rollicking fun of the story. He has 
just five hours to find this necessary 5-franc piece—“ 20 sous an 
hour, like the horses in the Bois de Boulogne.” He must at 
once see his friends. He first visits an influential critic, who, 
up to his eyes in work, is in sad want of assistance. “ Did you 
see the new piece at the Odéon last night?” “See, it! why, I’m 
tie Odéon’s public:” “Can you write me the plot of the play ?” 
“ Of course I can, I have a creditor's own memory.” And ina 
few minutes the plot was ready. “Oh! this is too short!” 
“ Well! put in some dashes and your own criticism.” “Alas! 
I have no time for criticism, and then my real opinion would 
not occupy much space—stick in an adjective every three words.” 
“Yes—shall I add my private opinions on tragedy generally. 
I have printed them twice in two different papers.” “Bah! 
that don’t matter. How many lines do your opinions occupy ?” 
“ Forty”— (“ Good, thought Rodolphe, I have given him 20 francs 
worth of copy, he can’t refuse me the 5 francs.”) “I must warn 
you though, that my opinions are not altogether novel. I have 
yelled them out in every café in Paris; there is not a garcon 
who doesn’t know them by heart!” “What matter! is there 
anything new in the world except virtue? Thunder and lightning, 
I still want two columns! Have you any paradoxes?” “Well, 
I have, but they’re scarcely my own—at least I bought them 
from a poor friend in the last stage of misery for 50 cents 
each—they have never appeared yet.” (“ Hah! hah! thought 
Rodolphe, I can ask 10 francs apiece ; why, paradoxes at present 
are as dear as partridges”)—and he scribbled some thirty lines. 
“Qh! they’re first-rate,” said the critic; “kindly add ‘ it is only 
at the hulks that we find absolute honesty !—that will just 
complete the quantity.” The influential critic listened grate- 
fully to the requested loan, but hadn’t a farthing in the 
house. At last he gave Rodolphe a Bossuet, a bust of M. Odilon 
Barrot—‘“the widow’s own gift, I swear !”—and some odd volumes 
of poetry; and on these, after much persuasion as to their 
utility and beauty, a poor washerwoman was induced to lend 
2 francs. The other money was obtained with still greater 
ingenuity, and jingling the 5 francs in his pockets, Rodolphe 
meets his brilliant conquest punctually at five o’clock, and 
astounds her by his liberality. 

One night they give a grand party; this is their invitation 
card :— 
“MM. Rodolphe and Marcel request the honour of your company 
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upon Saturday evening next, being Christmas-eve. There will be 
laughter. 

“PS. Youth is but a season.” 

We abstract a few items from the enclosed programme ; too 
long, unfortunately, to be quoted in its entirety :— 

“ At 7 the salon will be thrown open for lively and animated con- 
versation. At 8a general promenade in the neighbouring salons of 
the gifted author of Montagnes en Bouches, a charming comedy, recently 
rejected by the Odéon. At 830 M. Alexander Schaunard, the dis- 
tinguished virtuoso, will perform upon the piano his inimitable sym- 
phony, ‘The influence of the colour Brive on the Fine Arts.’ At 10 
M. Tristran, man of letters, will record the story of his early loves, M. 
Schaunard accompanying him on the piano. At 2, opening of the 
sports and organization of the dances, which will be carried on till 
morning. At 6, sunrise and final chorus. 

“Throughout the evening the ventilators will be open. 

“'N.B. Any person attempting to read or recite verses will be 
promptly turned out of the room, and handed over to the custody of 
the police. Visitors are earnestly requested not to carry away the 
candle-ends.” 

This party had been so often promised and discussed that 
the two hosts were fairly ashamed to postpone it any 
more. They would spend a hundred francs upon this glorious 
entertainment—they had a week to find the money. Paris 
had many resources—surely it could be done. Day by day 
their hopes dwindle, till on the morning of the entertainment 
they pledge their wardrobes with a tailor for 15 francs. This 
opens up new difficulties, but Rodolphe comes over to his neigh- 
bour Collie, and explains that as the host, a black coat was to 
him absolutely essential. “Will you lend me yours?” “ But,” 
pleaded Collie, “a black coat is equally essential to a guest.” 
“ Oh, nonsense, don’t stand upon ceremony with us, I willingly 
permit you to come ina paletot.” “You know I never had a 
paletot !” “Well, if you are so particular, perhaps you wouldn't 
mind staying at home for the evening, and lending me your 
coat. You see I must be there. Or if. you will come, come as 
you like in your shirt-sleeves, you’ll pass muster as a tried and 
faithful domestic,’ and half by persuasion, half by force he 
effected his purpose. They prepared the room by chalking it 
into four compartments, so as to avoid all chance of quarrels 
between the different branches of “ men of letters ;? thus :— 

Coté DES PokTES. RoMANTIQUES. 
Coté DES PROSATEURS. CLASSIQUES. 

The only chair was set aside for the “ influential critic ;” and 
all the books written by any of the guests coming in the 
evening were placed conspicuously upon the table. 
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Never had such a charming evening been spent, and never 
was festivity so talked of in the future. 

Marcel, the joint host of this successful entertainment was the 
famous painter of that huge picture, the “ Passage of the Red 
Sea,” which had for so many years been obstinately rejected by 
the Hanging Committee of the Exposition. It was sent in the 
second time as “ Crossing the Rubicon,” but Pharaoh was recog- 
nised under the disguise of Cesar, and dismissed with all the 
honours due to him. Again, the Egyptians were metamorphosed 
into Grenadier Guards, the Red Sea into winter snow, and the 
“ Passage de la Bérézina” stood complete, but the Hanging Com- 
mittee were too well acquainted with a singular many-coloured 
horse, upon which Marcel used to test his experiments in colours, 
to be deceived. It had now undergone a fresh modification as the 
“ Passage des Panoramas.” “If they reject you again,” cried 
Marcel, “may all the vermilion of the Red Sea mount to their 
faces and cover them with shame ;” when it was purchased by a 
dealer—‘ for less than the price of the original cobalt’—as a 
signboard for a provision merchant's shop, and here Marcel saw 
it suspended in mid-air, a steamboat had heen painted in, and it 
was described as the “Port of Marseilles.” There was an 
astounded crowd round it as he passed, and, returning home 
delighted with his triumph and oblivious of official defeats, he 
murmured “ Vow populi vox dei est.” 

There is another story of which he is the hero. One of the 
brotherhood had been asked to dine with a deputy, and all felt 
personally concerned. A black coat was absolutely essential, and 
the black coat (it was really blue) which Rodolphe had so adroitly 
borrowed, and which had at once been adopted by the Bohemians 
generally, had gone, as well it might, to the tailor’s. They were 
discussing the question perplexedly, when a respectable trades- 
man arrived, anxious to have his portrait painted. He sat down. 
They all looked at the coat he had on, then at each other. The 
“Roman costume,” he was told, was more fashionable, and he 
was invested with an old dressing-gown, while the Deputy’s 
guest, already over-due, offered to hang the coat up in the cloak- 
room, and putting it on outside, quietly went to his dinner-party. 
Many were the stratagems by which the worthy sugar manu- 
facturer was detained till midnight, and by which he was induced 
to order in a splendid and costly repast. 

There are many privations and miseries in the volume, but 
they are rendered entertaining by the extraordinary shifts and 
contrivances to which they give rise, and are altogether forgotten 
in the glorious memories of wealth and sudden splendour, when 
the Bohemians seem to have dined the whole day long, when 
they cried out like poor Jacques Desbrosse, “Oh! I shall never 
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have had enough.” There was one special Christmas-eve when, 
with their sweethearts, they met at the Café Momus, and not 
finding a sou in any of their pockets, determined to test the 
utmost confidence of the lady at the counter, and to celebrate 
the festive season duly, to have a banquet that should cost as 
near 100,000 francs as her endurance would allow. By degrees 
her suspicions became aroused ; but by the time the bill had 
exceeded all human forbearance, and had been presented, the 
guests were far superior to the cares of totals and additions. 

But the charm of the Vie Boheme, after its never-failing 
gaiety, lies in the tenderness and the beauty of its love scenes. 
In connexion with the student we naturally have the grisette— 
now, alas! no more—devoted in her love, facile in her conquests, 
industrious and happy in her labours and privations. To Mimi 
and Musette we owe all the pathos of the volume. We may, 
after a colourless fashion, compress the gayer episodes—Rodolphe 
writing Mimi a gown, and, at her solicitation, adding, with so many 
more columns of matter, so many more flounces and furbelows ; 
but it is impossible to deal in this meagre manner with the 
pathetic chapters. Mimi was Rodolphe’s mistress, and her love, 
affected only by too long a bout of starvation, for she was fond 
of dress and pleasure, is merely a reproduction from real life. “The 
scene at the hospital,” says Banville, “so poignant with misery, 
is completely true. Poor Mimi had lived too long among the 
poets, till she naturally came to die at the hospital as a poet 
might.” But it is in Musette that Murger is happiest. Her 
character is that of Marie, and his years-long dreams of Marie, 
with the loves of early days, came back to him in the “ Chanson 
de Musette.” “I would,” cries M. Alexandre Dumas fils, “ wil- 
lingly give all my novels to have written this one song to 
Musette.” 


*¢ Yesterday summer’s earliest swallow ‘¢ Hier, en voyant une hirondelle 
Brought thoughts of climes and Qui nous ramenait le printemps, 
springs sublime, Je me suis rappellé la belle 
Till dreamful thoughts of her did follow Qui m’aima quand elle edt le temps ; 
Who loved me when she had the Et pendant toute la journée 
time ; Pensif, je suis resté devant 
And all day long I stay’d me here Le vieil almanach de l’année 
And watched with a half sacred glow Ov nous nous sommes aimés tant ! 


The almanack of that old year 
When each one loved the other so ! 


**O youth ! you are not wholly dead, ‘* Non, ma jeunesse n’est pas morte, 
Nor, sweet one, is remembrance o’er, Il n’est pas morte ton souvenir ; 
And if I only heard your tread Et si tu frappais a ma porte, 
My heart would leap towards the Mon ceur, Musette, irait t’ouvrir ; 
door, Puisqu’d ton nom toujours il tremble, 
tE’en now it trembles with a thrill Muse de I’infidélité, 
Of joy to dream you might relent, Reviens encore manger ensemble 
That we might break together still Le pain béni de la gaité. 


The happy bread of fond content. 




















‘‘ The farniture of our old room, 

As if all trusty friends and true, 

Have cast aside their air of gloom 
At merest hopes of meeting you. 

Oh ! come and see them all; alas ! 
They’ve mourn’d enough in lone 

despair— 

The little bed, the mighty glass, 

Where you so often drack my share! 


** Again you’d wear the simple gown 
Which then was grand enough to 
please, 
And, as on Sundays, from the town, 
We'd start in search of streams and 
trees. 

At night to some lone bower we'd bring 
A flagon, cheap, but oh ! how rare, 
Where, sweet, your song would wet its 

wing 
Before it vanish’d in the air, 


‘¢ And Nature, who bears ne’er a spite, 
For all the pranks that you have 
play’d, 
Will not refuse a moon to light 
And gild our kisses in the shade ; 
But prodigal of all her store, 
Around, beneath us, and above, 
You'll find her ready, as of yore, 
To smile again upon our love. 


‘‘Musette, when richer friends grew 
strange, 

Bethought of him wholoved her best, 
And did return awhile for change, 

A stray bird to the ancient nest. 
Alas! with e’en the greeting kiss 

Our fond love vanish’d in a sigh, 
Each felt that something was amiss— 

You were not you, and [ not I. 


‘Farewell for aye ! my lost, my dear, 
For you are dead, and dead your 
lover, 

And both our youths lie buried here 
In this old almanack’s torn cover. 

*Tis only when we stir the dust 
Of sume dear day that in it lies, 

That memory gives us back in trust 
The keys of our lost paradise.” 


ment. 





laughter has drifted to the rear. 
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‘¢ Les meubles de notre chambrette, 
Ces vieux amis de notre amour, 
Déja prennent un air de féte 
Au seul espoir de ton retour— 
Viens, tu reconnaitras ma chére, 
Tous ceux qu’en deuil mit ton départ, 
Le petit lit, et le grand verre 
Od tu buvais souvent ma part. 


‘¢ Tu remettras la robe blanche 

Dont tu te parais autrefois, 

Et comme autrefois les dimanche 
Nous irons courir dans les bois. 

Assis le soir sous la tonnelle, 
Nous boirons encor ce vin clair, 

Ou ta chanson mouillait son aile 
Avant de s’envoler dans l’air. 


** Dieu, qui ne garde pas rancune 
Aux méchants tours que tu m’as faits, 
Ne refusera pas la June 
A nos baisers sous les bosquets. 
Tu retrouveras la nature 
Toujours aussi belle et toujours, 
O ma charmante créature, 
Préte 4 sourire & nos amours. 


** Musette qui s’est souvenue, 
La carnaval est fini, 
Un beau matin est revenu, 
Oiseau volage a l’ancien nid : 
Mais en embrassant |’infidéle, 
Mon cceur n’a plus senti d’émoi, 
Et Musette, qui n’est plus elle, 
Disait que je n’étais plus moi. 


*¢ Adieu, va-t’en chére adorée, 
Bien morte avec l'amour dernier, 
Notre jeunesse est enterrée 
Au fond du vieux calendrier. 
Ce n’est plus qu’en fouillant la cendre 
Des beaux jours qu’il a contenus, 
Qu’un souvenir pourra nous rendre 
Le clef des paradis perdus !” 


The penultimate verse was not yet realized, but ten years after 
her flight Marie did return, and with her came the disenchant- 


“ La Jeunesse n’a qu'un temps” is the title of the last chapter. 
The Bohemians are all making their way in the world—their 
pictures are selling, and editors are fighting for their contribu- 
tions; the old life, with its miseries, its joys, and its ringing 
“Tt is over,” said the painter, 
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«La jeunesse n’a qu’un temps ’—where are you dining to-night? 

‘If you like,” replied Rodolphe, “ we will dine for twelve sous at 
our old restaurant in the Rue de From off the coarsest earthen- 
ware, where long ago we used to leave off so hungry when we 
had finished all they gave us.” “Not I, faith!” cried Marcel, 
*‘T’ll willingly look back upon the past, but it must be over a 
bottle of good wine, and seated in a cozy arm-chair. What 
would you, my dear fellow ? I am corrupted. I love good things 
no longer !” 

This is the end of the Vie Bohéme, and the book was the end 
of Murger’s career as a true Bohemian. Looking back for a 
moment at the old members of the little society, the Buvewrs 
d’ Eau, how many had fought their way upwards, how many had 
perished in the struggle ? Christ had died in the hospital ; Chabot 
had died in the hospital ; a third had gone to his native town to 
beg the bread he could not find in Paris. Karol, the kindliest 
of all, had expired in Constantinople, without a friend or franc 
to aid him in his extremity, after months of starvation in his 
futile endeavours to get pupils for French ; Jules de la Madeleon 
was dead ; Gérard de Nerval had, like Chatterton, grown weary 
of the struggle, and, seeking a like escape, had perished in his 
pride. Of the others, Murger and Noél were alone beginning 
to be known, the rest were still in the gloaming. Vive la 
Boheme ! 

Of the actual persons typified in the book the end was at least 
as melancholy. Marcel became a picture dealer; Schaunard 
has made a large fortune as a fishmonger ; Musette, the Musette 
of the story not of the song, vends toilet articles; and Mimi is 
dead. ; 

Not yet famous, for the Vie Bohdme at first made its way 
slowly, Murger was now a writer well considered by editors. 
He continued his connexion with the Corsaire, and with 
Champfleury and Charles Hugo took part in the editorial 
management of the Hvénement, and shortly afterwards of the 
Dix Décembre, in which two journals respectively appeared the 
Amours dOlivier, and the Souper des Funérailles ; but he 
was scarcely adapted for editorial duties. The Figaro relates 
an anecdote, that when he came to the office he would yawn 
uneasily for half an hour, and finally pulling out a five-franc 
piece, toss it into the air: “heads you must write the article ;— 
tails I will do it on Monday—or some other day !”—and so the 
question would be settled. 

His circumstances had now much improved. He could afford 
to forego Tolstoy’s allowance altogether, and he took comfortable 
chambers in the Rue Mazarin, where Banville, Baudélaire, 
Champfleury, Arstne Houssaye, Pierre Dupont, Alfred Vernet, 
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and many other men of note attended as in a club on Wednesday 
evenings; and where the gentler sex was chiefly represented by the 
grandest queen who ever reigned over Bohemia, that famous 
model whom Adolphe Yvon has immortalized, and for whose 
amusement the Résurrection de Lazare was afterwards written 
by three of the clique. 

As soon as the success of the Vie Boh?me became indisputable 
M. Th: Barriére, then a rising young dramatist, offered to assist 
the author in adapting the story to the stage. The collabora- 
tion was accepted, and the five acts were in 1849 carried to the 
Variétés ; but the actors, frightened at the novelty of the situa- 
tions and at the production of such a piece at a vaudeville 
theatre, prophesied a fiasco. At the first night’s performance all 
the surviving Buveuwrs dau were present, each feeling as 
though a work of his own were at stake. Madlle. Thuillier, who 
took the part of the heroine, was the very counterpart of the 
actual Mimi, and it seemed to the brotherhood as though she 
had come to life again. “All at once,” writes Banville, “my 
blood rushed to my face, and I felt my knees tremble under 
me, .... Oh! how pale, how white, with her dying hands— 
fair as a lily amid the deep gloom of the scenery. It was Mimi 
herself, snatched by I know not what sacrifice of love from the 
rigid grasp of death!’ “When she was dead,” says Nadar, 
“and we heard the cry of her lover, thinking with a brutal selfish- 
ness of nothing but the loss he personally had sustained, ‘O my 
youth, it is you they are burying! the egotism of the shriek 
seemed to freeze the blood in my veins. I ran to Murger—‘ You 
have won a glorious, a legitimate success, but in the name of all 
the love you bear us cut out that last atrocious sentence !’ 
‘Certainly not,’ he replied, ‘it is Nature’ At the end of 
every act the applause had gradually increased till the curtain 
fell amid a perfect roar of enthusiasm.” The production of this 
play was followed by an absolute rage for books and dramas 
upon Bohemian life—every minor theatre and every petty journal 
reproduced Murger’s work in one pirated form or another. Yet 
at the same time the author’s future was assured. M. Buloz, 
the autocratic editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, opened to 
him the pages of the most influential periodical in Europe, then 
in the zenith of its glory; and shortly afterwards his services 
were bespoken for the Monitewr. Henceforth he had but to 
write what he would, and gather in a golden harvest. But his 
wants were small, he had an extreme distaste for the mechanical 
drudgery of work in which his whole sympathy was not enlisted, 
and he contented himself in the future with an income of from 
three to four thousand francs a year. 

In the August of 1851, Murger met Madame Anais, a lady 
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whose loving companionship was to sweeten the remainder of 
his days. Some few of his letters to her have been published ; 
but charming as they are in their gracious abandon and pleasant 
familiarity, we can only quote from them most scantily: “ Your 
pen seems to share the timidity of your life; where I had hoped 
to see mon ami, I find mon voisin. Ah, sweet! you have a 
lively and charming mind. One harmonious law seems to 
govern all the movements of your gracious being, and each of your 
gestures is a cadence. Your glances at once provoke me and 
rebuke me. Your hand is soft to my lips, and your lips are soft 
to my kisses. But why is your heart like a letter enfolded in 
thirty-six envelopes, of which you will only unseal thirty-five ?” 
In July, 1853, the correspondence shows that he was on a visit 
to Algiers—the first time he had ever left France—“in the land 
of the Arabian Nights, where I have picked up all manner of 
Arab words, to tell you how I love you in the language of the 
East.” Then follows a list of presents far beyond the prudent 
limits of his scanty purse, including even all manner of fantasies 
for her in her turn to give her friends. 

Immediately after his return from Algiers, Murger commenced 
the Buveurs d’Eau a very painful pendant to the gay and 
sparkling merriment of the Vie Bohéme. This volume was due 
rather to a general and profound study of human nature than to 
the characteristics of actual personages and the idiosyncrasies of 
individuals. As a work of art, it is undeniably superior to the 
first, but as a readable, mirth-compelling fiction, far below it. 
The “ Buveurs d’Eau” contains three tales round which the cha- 
racters are grouped, and these tales prove Murger to have been 
as true a master of pathos as of kindly, laughter-splitting cari- 
cature. The “Buveurs d’Eau’ of his fiction were of course 
founded upon the members of their old society, and like them 
were bound by the same stern rules, fired by the same lofty 
ideal. By this time, however, regarding it retrospectively, he 
perceived clearly that their isolation, their many self-imposed 
abnegations, their terrible miseries, did not altogether afford the 
speediest method of arriving at their ends :— 


“We have among us poets whose muses are stuttering still, but they 
stutter boldly. There are others whose works, already accentuated, 
prove themselves children of a grand race. As to our poverty we accept 
it submissively, as we accept the cold in winter, only our cold is of 
the severest. Hope to us is no poetic figure, as allegory depicts her ; 
she is but a sorry companion, consoling us with her sighs rather than 
with her songs. We are like children who are not accustomed to see 
playthings. We economize our joys, and make them last as long as 
possible, and when the sound of them is dead we listen for the echo. 
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Do we believe that some day some one or something will result from 
our association ? The future will show. Has there ever been a great 
artist among us? I doubt it; when our muses breathe their songs 
we see that they are scant of breath ; our productions savour of the 
earth, and so far they are weakly, ‘Thus we do not think that we can 
produce great things, but our productions will be at least sincere. . . 
. . . The definitive formula of modern art will one day be discovered ; 
in the meantime there are patient students laboriously struggling, as 
thorough as men can be in an age of unbelief, living apart from the 
din of theory-mongers, very careless of puerile triumph, and humbly 
resigned to their modest lot. Of these are we; it is our one merit, 
and it is a merit.” 


Shortly after the publication of the “ Buveurs d’Eau,” Murger 
retired from the Revue des Deux Mondes ; writing in future 
chiefly for the Monitewr. It has been a disputed point among 
critics as to how far his connexion with this staid and grave 
Revue acted upon his genius, as to whether it did not in some 
degree weaken the sprightliness of his sparkling humour. The 
short tales that had appeared here and elsewhere were now 
collected by M. Lévy, and published in volumes as Scenes de 
la Vie Compagne, Scenes de la Jeunesse, La Romance de 
toutes les Femmes, and that other Bohemian story, Le Pays 
Latin. 

In the year 1855 he gave up his residence in Paris altogether, 
and went to live at Marlotta, near the forest of Fontainbleau, 
where for the last five years he had found a country sojourn 
whenever he had had leisure and opportunity; of this spot 
Michelet somewhere says, “many men have remained here 
captured and engulfed. They came for a month and rested till 
death took them.” So it was with Murger. He adopted all the 
habits of a country life, and became a mighty huntsman ; he did 
not attempt to conceal his aspirations ; on the contrary his ordi- 
nary costume would have made a Nimrod wild with envy— 
“ boots up to his hips, a melon-shaped helmet, a dress of spangled 
green, a gun, a game-bag, and a dog,” accoutrements that ex- 
cited not a little admiration when, as was his wont when duty 
called him to Paris, he appeared in them on the boulevards. 
At Marlotta he had a pretty little villa, half-buried in jessamine 
and roses, with two doors, one opening on the road for general 
use, the other strictly private, leading straight into the country, 
very convenient when he started for the chase, more so still 
when he returned, for alas, this ardent passion for sport was, like 
so many other of his loves, of a purely platonic nature ; he was 
never known to have slain with his own hands a single bird or 
beast fit for human food. The countryside was and is full 
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of pleasant stories anent his sporting career. For example, 
a hare had made her form in a neighbouring potato field. 
Murger took possession of the hare ; henceforth it was his hare ; 
every day at sunrise he rose to hunt the animal, and he hunted 
it unremittingly until the evening. This lasted all the summer, 
as the other sportsmen had agreed to hold the animal sacred. 
One day, however, some strangers were down shooting with the 
keeper. A hare sprang out of a hedge, one of the strangers 
quickly raised his gun, and the keeper had but just time to strike 
it into the air. “Good heavens, Monsieur! would you kill 
Murger’s hare?” “ Murger’s hare! ah! well, I wil merely leave 
my card upon him,” and with his second barrel he took off the 
hare’s left ear. 

Still the sport, such as it was, entertained Murger immensely, 
and he hated the dull season, more than once harmlessly encroach- 
ing upon the forbidden time. It was only to Madame Anais 
that he ever confessed his impotence as a sportsman, and that 
in the gentlest manner. Writing to her from the country, he 
says, “Bring me my Saturday’s article in the Figaro, and bring, 
above all else, your gentleness of happy days; and, by the way, 
if you really want to taste any game, J think it would be prudent 
to buy some in Paris and bring it with you too.” 

There was other game which he was still obliged to pursue— 
cet animal féroce qu'on appelle la piece de cent sous. He worked 
now only when he felt inclined, and took life very pleasantly, 
but the last days of each month were always times of poverty. 
His correspondence is full of laughing descriptions of duns and 
debts and shifts. Even the dog Mirza was supposed to feel the 
advent of these evil days, and with a paw, guided by Murger’s 
hand, wrote thus plaintively, ““ My dear Mistress,—It seems that 
unhappy times are approaching. My master talks of suppressing 
my morning paté, and actually wishes to hire me out to a shep- 
herd, so that I may earn enough money for my own support, but 
as I have an evil reputation of loving cutlets, they wont trust 
me to watch the sheep. If you should happen to come across a 
pretty dog-collar, set round with diamonds, costing not more than 
25 sous, bring it me.—CHIENNE Mirza.” 

Murger now at last found time to return to the completion of 
that volume of poems which had been his life-dream, and which 
was, he thought, to make his reputation anew, and he prepared 
it for the press with more hopes of attracting an audience than 
he ever before possessed. 

From the first page to the last the volume is laden with melan- 
choly, for in his poems he could only speak what his heart 
prompted. There is a sadness of hope long deferred even in 
the jesting and cynical dedication to the reader :— 














“0 friendly reader ! who hast boldly dared, 

In daylight, too, and by the price 
unscared, 

In this small tome to openly invest, — 

In thy posterity may’st thou be blest ! 

And in each rapidly succeeding child 

Oh ! may that pleasant face, so blandly 
mild, 

Without an after-touch be clearly 
traced ? 

And may thy spouse be frugal, friend, 
and chaste ; 

And like the Spartan dames of high 
degree 

May she mark linen well, and well 
make tea ! 

In trade and private life may every 
friend 

Be slow to borrow, very quick to lend ! 

May’st thou ne’er gamble ; gambling, 
may’st thou win, 


Henry Murger, the Bohemian. 
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“¢ Ami lecteur, qui viens d’entre dans la 

boutique 

Ov l'on vend ce volume, et qui I’as 
acheté, 

Sans marchander d’un sou, malgré son 
prix modique, 

Sois béni, bon lecteur, dans ta postérité! 

Que ton épouse reste économe et 
pudique, , 

Que le fruit de son sein soit ton por- 
trait flaté, 

Sans retouche ; et, pareille 4 la matron 
antique, 

Qu’elle marque le linge, et fasse bien le 
thé ! 

Que ton cellier soit plein du vin de la 
cométe ! 

Qu’on n’emprunte pas d’argent—et 
qu’on t’en préte! 

Que le brelan te suivre autour des 
tapis verts ; 








And touch the token of thy neighbours’ Et qu’on jour sur ta tombe, en marbre 


n! Carrare 
Then proudly on a tomb of marble Un burin d'or inscrive hic jacet ’homme 
white, rare 
In golden letters, loving hands shall Qui payait d’un écu trois cent pages 
write :— ~ de vers !” 


‘Here lies the man who, when he 
lived, paid down 

For one small book of modern verse a 
crown !’” 


But through all its pages Les Nuits d’hiver, with its despairs, 
its melancholies, its disenchantments, and even its occasional 
weaknesses, is a picture of the strange life that Murger had led ; 
giving us something of his purest heart’s blood, of his soul’s 
deepest tenderness ; caressing, and yet in a manner spurning, the 
passion to which his boyhood, his life, had been a victim ; till in 
the last song of all, the Testament, he bursts forth with an out- 
wrung cry of indignation, with a cynicism that is half real, half 
hysteric, against the love that he had cast into the dust to be 
trampled by a worthless woman’s silken slippers. Bequeathing 
all his goods to his mistress,—this time not Anais, or Louise, or 
Christine, but Marie herself—he bids the executor bear her the 
news of his death, and ask her to his funeral, “but if in her clear 
eyes a single tear should tremble you must tear the will in two— 
the legacy was not for her!” and the priests when they came 
to assist at the ceremony were to be warned that their presence 
was useless—“ Tell them I’ve read Voltaire !” 

Full still of the old Bohemian motto—“the Academy, the 
Morgue, or the Hospital !"—he trusted that this volume would 
proclaim aloud so blatantly that neither officialdom nor favour 
could stifle it, his indisputable right to be numbered among the 
“Forty Immortals”; yet it was, perhaps, in the fitness of things 
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that the historian of Bohemia should reach the last rather than 
the first of these three goals. 

Honours, however, did at last begin to fall upon him; in 
Michaelmas, 1860, the government granted him a small pension ; 
and in the January of 1861, as a further recognition of his 
services he received the cross of the Legion of Honour. But 
these gifts came too late. 

On the 14th January, 1861, he was seized by an attack of 
what he thought was gout in his left leg, but the doctors pro- 
nounced it to be an artérite, which would rapidly, they prophesied, 
cause the mortification of the member. He was moved from 
Marlotta to the little room in Paris he had just taken. The 
symptoms rapidly became worse; he had no loving friends at 
hand ; his purse was empty ; and on the 26th he was carried to 
the hospital. On the road thither he cried, “Take me first into 
the chapel; that will do me more good, for I think God is 
stronger than the physicians!” In the little chapel’s quiet gloom 
the impious cry of “having read Voltaire” was forgotten, and 
again “a little boy in blue” it seemed as though he was kneeling 
once more beside his mother’s feet. At the Maison Dubois he 
occupied bed No. 14. “Ah, No. 14,” he said when they laid 
him in it, “it was ina No. 14 that poor Jacques died!” The 
doctors forbade him to talk. He tried to scribble a line to a 
friend—* Ravel and the others advised me togo to the Maison 
Dubois—I would have liked St. Louis better. I am more at 
home there. Excuse... .” 

By this time the news had reached his friends and the public— 
all Paris was in consternation when they heard that one of their 
most promising writers was dying in a common hospital. Was 
it not enough that Hégésippe Moreau and Gustave Planché 
should have died within those dreary walls so recently ? 

All day long his friends called to see him or to gather tidings 
of him. One of the youngest insisted upon watching over the 
patient's sick couch day and night, though warned that the 
malady might be fatally contagious. M. Walewski on the part 
of the government sent 500 francs to procure any delicacies the 
doctors might allow, and the Société des Gens de Lettres were 
anxious to do the same. M. Ravel, the kindly actor, as much a 
favourite in London as in Paris, slipped a hundred-franc note 
into the dressing-table drawer. When it was found there 
Murger was very pleased, and said, with a smile through all his 
pain, “Ask Ravel who was the author of that act; he wont 
betray him !” 

Murger’s death was miserably painful, for mortification set in 
rapidly. On Sunday, the 28th, he received extreme unction, and 
on the evening of Monday, the 29th January, he passed away, 
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murmuring “ Pas de musique, pas de bruit, pas de Boheme.” 
The news ran rapidly through Paris, for all were in a state of 
anxious expectancy. There was a grand ball at the Hotel de 
Ville. “Murger can’t live till the morning,” said a doctor to the 
crowd who thronged round him for the latest bulletin. ‘“ No, 
thank you,” replied a young lady to her partner ; “ Murger is 
dying ; I can dance no more to-night.” 

On Wednesday, the 31st, the funeral took place. M. Walewski 
was charged with all the preparations. Three thousand persons, 
bareheaded, and one hundred carriages, followed the corpse to 
the grave. The Ministers of State and Public Instruction were 
all represented, as well as the Academy and the other learned 
bodies; and close behind the hearse, arm in arm, walked the 
three surviving Buveurs d’Eau. “He was escorted even to 
the cemetery by the music of the regiment that killed him.” 
“Ts it the funeral of a millionaire, Monsieur?’ asked a curious 
gossip. “No, Madame; it is the funeral of a pauper poet !”— 
of a poet whose poems were published for the first time upon 
the day of his death, and who died, just as his talents were 
becoming duly recognised, at the age of thirty-nine, from the 
effects of the want and misery of the unaided struggles of his 
youth. 

Next day they opened a subscription to erect a handsome 
monument to Murger’s memory. Long ago he had asked for 
bread ; now they gave him a stone of the costliest ! 








Art. V.—Cuarity Scnoots. 


1. An Essay on Charity Schools. By BERTRAND DE MANDE- 
VILLE. 1716. 


2. Report of the Endowed Schools Commission, presented to 
the Education Department of the Privy Council, 1872. 


3. Educational Hospital Reform. The Scheme of the Edin: 
burgh Merchant Company. A paper read before the 
British Association, by THomas J. Boyp, F.R.S.E., Master 
of the Merchants Company. 


Ov’ recent experiments in public education, the zeal and 

fulness with which they have been discussed, and the 
universal interest which they have excited, will probably render 
this a very memorable age to future generations. Yet they ought 
not to blind us to the fact that there have been earlier periods 
of educational enthusiasm and revival. Long before the sixty 
years’ struggle—begun by Lancaster and Bell, and completed in 
Mr. Forster's great measure of 1870—had ended in placing the 
provision for general elementary instruction on a basis commen- 
surate with the needs of the poor of England, there were in 
our history at least two notable epochs of educational activity, 
each of which in its own way has left enduring traces on the 
intellectual growth, and on the social institutions of our own 
time. 

The first of these was the Tudor period, in which originated 
the larger number of our Grammar Schools. Before the 
accession of Henry VIII., there were but thirty-five such insti- 
tutions in England, including Eton, Carlisle, and Winchester, 
and a few others which had been founded as chantries, or were 
otherwise connected with Ecclesiastical Establishments. But it 
was the dissolution of the monasteries which at once gave the 
impetus to the establishment of such schools, and furnished the 
means of sustaining them. And it is a fortunate circumstance 
for England that the same event which set free large resources 
for these special uses, happened to coincide with the revival 
of learning, with the Protestant Reformation, and with the 
quickening of intellectual energy and of the spirit of inquiry 
throughout the land. During Henry’s reign, sixty-three founda- 
tion schools, including St. Paul’s, Ipswich, Bruton, Manchester, 
and most of those specially attached to cathedrals, were set up. 
In Edward VI.’s reign, besides Christ’s Hospital, the great schools 
of Birmingham, Sherborne, Sedbergh, Leeds, Skipton, Ilminster, 
Tunbridge, and others, to the number of fifty, were established. 
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Even in Mary’s time nineteen new foundations were added to the 
list, of which the only existing institutions of any fame are those 
at York and at Brentwood ; while the long life of Elizabeth is 
distinguished by the addition of 138 to the number—West- 
minster, Merchant Taylor’s, Wakefield, Aldenham, Croydon, 
being amongst the best known. LEighty-three other Grammar 
Schools were founded in the time of James I., of which a few, 
such as the Charterhouse, Doncaster, and Dulwich, are still 
important ; but, since that time, though many foundations 
bearing the name of Grammar Schools have sprung into 
existence, they are, with few exceptions poorly endowed and 
historically insignificant. One uniform purpose, however, is 
manifest in the testaments, the deeds of gift, and the early 
statutes by which the career of these schools was intended to be 
shaped. It is to encourage the pursuit of a liberal education, 
founded on the ancient Janguages—then the only studies which 
had been so far formulated and systematized as to possess a 
disciplinal character. It is almost invariably stipulated in the 
instruments of foundation, that the master is to be a learned 
man ; that he shall be apt and godly, qualified to instruct in good 
letters, and good manners ; and that he shall receive as his pupils 
children of all ranks. 

But it is notable that by the end of the seventeenth century, 
a great change seems to have come over the minds of testators 
and benevolent people in regard to this matter of education. The 
endowed schools, which owe their origin to this period, aim no 
longer at the general diffusion of a liberal education, or at the 
encouragement of all classes in the common pursuit of knowledge 
and culture. They are for a limited number of the poor, but for 
the poor alone. They are designed rather to repress than to 
stimulate intellectual ambition, and consciously or unconsciously, 
they were adapted less to bring rich and poor together than, to 
set up new barriers between them. There has been no period of 
our history, in which the social separation of classes has been more 
marked and more jealous than at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The disappearance of the last vestiges of feudalism 
under the legislation of Charles II. and of William, synchronized 
with the steady growth among the upper and middle classes of 
a kind of social conservatism, which was none the less strong 
because the legal securities for its maintenance were passing 
away. <A fear lest the poor should forget the duties of their 
station, and encroach upon the privileges of the rich, is very 
evident in much of the literature and some of the legislation of 
the age. And there is no more significant token of the changed 
feeling with which the rich had come to regard the poor than the 
simple fact that whereas in the sixteenth century Englishmen 
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founded Grammar Schools, in the eighteenth they founded 
Charity Schools. 

What truly noble product even of philanthropy was to be 
expected in an age so barren of faith and-earnestness, as that 
in which Pope, Warburton, and Bolingbroke were the philosophers, 
and Tillotson, Hoadley, and Atterbury the divines? One reads 
the classical discourses, the moral essays, the cold evidential 
theology, the half-hearted apologetic literature, wherewith the 
clergy of that day feebly strove to check the prevailing Deism ; 
and one is thus well prepared to find as the natural correlative 
of such a condition of religious life, an ignoble conception of 
the conditions of intellectual life in a nation, as well as of the 
mental claims of the poor. To men who were content with the 
stately and pompous orthodoxy of the time for themselves, 
it seemed natural that the religion of a poor man should be 
neither intellectual or emotional, but severely practical. A code 
of precepts about virtue and morality, learned by heart and 
enforced at school would, it was hoped, restrain the vices of the 
poor, keep them in due subordination to their superiors, and 
make them industrious, respectful, and contented. There was 
unquestionable kindliness, and a desire for the welfare of the poor ; 
but the benevolence was restrained and modified by a fear lest too 
much education should in any way imperil the stability of the 
social fabric, which, whatever its defects, was on the whole a 
safe and comfortable residence for the classes most interested in 
the establishment of the schools. This conflict of motive will be 
seen in the case of Bishop Butler, who, preaching in St. Paul’s 
on behalf of the Charity Schools of London, commended them 
to the benevolence of the citizens on these grounds— 


“Their design was not in any sort to remove poor children out of 
the rank in which they were born, but keeping them in it, to give 
them the assistance which their circumstances plainly called for; by 
educating them in the principles of religion as well as of civil life, and 
likewise making some sort of provision for their maintenance, under 
which last I include clothing them, giving them such learning—if it 
is to be called by that name—as may qualify them for some common 
employment, and placing them out to it as they grow up.” 


And he goes on to anticipate the objection of those who fear 
that a little book learning will set these children above their 
station, by showing how well calculated the system of clothing 
the children in a distinctive dress, and making them public 
objects of charity is to neutralize this objection ; for “it will, so 
far from encouraging vanity or ambition, have quite the con- 
trary effect, when they grow up, and ever after, remind them of 


their rank.” 
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One after another of the prelates and dignitaries who preached 
the annual Whitsun sermon before the charity children and 
their patrons in London, insisted on the same view of the 
character and work of the schools. Kennett, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, himself while a curate at St. Botolph, Aldgate, the 
founder of the first charity school in London, in his sermon 
(1706), speaks with pardonable enthusiasm, as to the novel 
spectacle which had thus been provided for the gratification of 
rich people with kindly instincts— 


“T cannot but commend the prudence of the Governors and Trustees 
of this charity, that they keep up an anniversary meeting of these poor 
children, to come from every quarter of our two cities and their larger 
suburbs, to walk in decent couples through the streets, led by the 
ministers, the pastors over the lambs of the flock, and then at last 
folded, as it were, in the courts of God’s House; to see them clothed 
with neatness and set off with good manners, and by humility and 
piety made all glorious within ; to hear them reading the psalms dis- 
tinctly, making the responses audibly ; turning readily to the chapters, 
reciting more perfectly their catechism and some useful exposition of 
it, and singing forth the psalms and hymns in a melodious manner. 
O what a Christian entertainment is this! a spectacle far beyond the 
vanities of the stage or music-house, or any worldly pomp whatever !” 


Dean Stanhope, in his sermon of the previous year, had been 
careful to detine the educational aims of these schools : 


“Tt is not a knowledge of empty speculation or wanton curiosity 
that I stand here an advocate for, such as may render the youth 
brought up in it pragmatical and busy, dangerous and troublesome to 
others and disposed to think of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think; but it is a knowledge tending to make them just and 
peaceable, useful and industrious, necessary to qualify them for getting 
their daily bread.” 

And Dr. Robinson, Bishop of London, in 1714, gave a strong, 
and as it has proved, wholly superfluous warning to the patrons 
of these schools, against carrying the instruction a step beyond the 
rudiments : 

“It is doubtless your intention that these objects of your charity be 
so educated as that they may hereafter become useful in inferior 
stations, and therefore whatever exceeds now what may reasonably be 
expected to be their lot afterwards, may be too much, and ought to be 
avoided ; lest instead of the principles of piety they should, by your 
too great indulgence, imbibe those of pride.” 

It would be easy to multiply evidence of this kind, as to the 
spirit in which Charity Schools originated, from the sermons of the 
clergy,as well as from the writings and correspondence of clerically- 
minded laymen, like Robert Nelson, the author of the “Fasts and 
Festivals,” who took great interest in the movement, and who 
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at the request of the local trustees in Bath and elsewhere, drew 
up the rules for the religious instruction and discipline of the 
schools. There is in all alike evinced more of patronage than of 
sympathy, more of stern churchmanship than of religious earnest- 
ness, and a general desire to make the charity schools instru- 
ments rather in the maintenance of the social order, than in 
promoting the mental or spiritual wellbeing of the scholars, 

So Edward Colston, the tutelary saint of Bristol, in whose 
honour pious orgies are still annually celebrated in that city, 
founded and endowed in 1708, a hospital school. In his 
settlement he not only gave the usual orders respecting the 
learning of the Catechism, and the diligent attendance of the 
children at Church twice on every Sunday and Saint's 
day; but further ordained that the apprentice premium to 
be given to a boy on leaving school was to be paid only, if 
the master to whom he was bound was in all respects con- 
formable to the Established Church. Moreover he ordered 
that “in case the parents of any boy in the Hospital 
shall prevail on him to go or be present at any conventicle or 
meeting on pretence of religious worship, or by word or action 
prevail with or deter any child from attending the public worship 
according to the religion established in the Church of England, 
then it shall be lawful for the Trustees to expel such child and 
to take away his clothing.” He proceeds to add several minatory 
clauses addressed to any possible future Trustees who should 
consent to the education of boys in any other than an orthodox 
way—“ it being entirely contrary to my inclinations that any of 
the boys should be educated in fanaticism, or in principles 
any way repugnant to those of your present Established 
Church.” 

This jealous and exclusive temper is characteristic of many of 
the so-called “ pious foundations” of that age. The Toleration 
Act had recently forced English Churchmen to recognise dissent 
as a fact, and to many it was a most unpleasant fact. All efforts 
to incorporate Puritanism into the organic life of the English 
Church had finally failed after the Act of Uniformity. Hence- 
forth the Conformist and the Nonconformist must go different 
ways ; and the desire on the part of the ruling classes to attach 
the poor to that English Church which so many people of the 
Puritan middle classes had sullenly forsaken, found expression 
in the erection of schools of a type wholly new to Englishmen. 
In the charity schools, at least, all remonstrance would be 
silenced. Within the walls of a schoolroom raised by the bene- 
volence of Churchmen, and filled with children whose very dress 
betokened their dependence, the clergyman and his allies were 
supreme. 
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“God bless the Squire’and his relations, 
And make us keep our proper stations,” 


was the general sentiment pervading the schools. A little 
reading, writing, and mechanical summing were taught ; but there 
was a careful avoidance of geography, of history, of literature of 
poetry, of everything calculated to exalt the imagination, or 
kindle thought, as being unsuited to the objects of the institu- 
tion. In place of these there was much church-going on Sundays 
and holidays ; a ceaseless repetition of the words of the Prayer 
Book, notably of those of the Catechism, which, though anti- 
quated in form and unintelligible to a child without much ex- 
planation, were never explained,and yet are still supposed by many 
of the clergy to exercise a sort of talismanic power or virtue in form- 
ing the mind of adevoutChurchman, That wonderful formulary 
is surrounded by so mystic a halo of tradition, affection, and 
religious controversy, that it is difficult to look at it with fresh 
eyes, and ask ourselves what thoughts it actually conveys into 
a child’s mind, and how far it is instrumental in producing, we 
will not say the effects designed by an intelligent Christian 
teacher, but any intellectual or moral impression whatever. There 
are many clergy who though disposed to abandon it as a text- 
book of theology, nevertheless cleave to a touching faith in its 
moral teaching. They are accustomed, for example, to refer to 
the answers to the two questions, “ What is thy duty towards 
God ?” and “ What is thy duty to thy neighbour?” as admirable 
compendiums of Christian duty; and as embodying in a 
practical and useful form the whole meaning of the Ten Com- 
mandments. How the Catechism fulfils this purpose may be 
judged from a single clause in the “Duty to my neighbour.” 
“To submit myself to all my governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters; to order myself lowly and reverently before 
my betters,” words which, whatever be their worth per se, can 
hardly be regarded as a fair paraphrase of any one of the in- 
junctions in the second table of the law. 

It is not a little curious, in the light of modern experience, to 
turn back to contemporary comments on this new experiment. 
Bertrand de Mandeville appended in 1716 to his famous book 
the “ Fable of the Bees,” an essay on what to him was the fashion- 
able folly of the day, the establishment of charity schools. “ After 
his sour fashion” he denounced generally the system of endow- 
ments by which rich and vain men sought to purchase immor- 
tality, defrauded their natural heirs, crowded treasure into what 
he called the dead stock of the kingdom, and encumbered the 
world with useless and inelastic institutions, designed rather to 
glorify themselves than to benefit society. With special emphasis 
he pointed to the endowment, two years before, of the Radclyffe 
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Library at Oxford, which he attributed to pride and vulgar osten- 
tation, and to an ignoble wish to purchase in the cheapest 
market the homage and veneration of posterity :— 


“Had this British Asculapius followed arms, behaved himself in 
five-and-twenty sieges and as many battles with the bravery of an 
Alexander. . . . or devoting himself to the Muses sacrificed his plea- 
sure, his rest, and his health to literature and the toils of learning, or 
else abandoning all worldly interest, excelled in probity, temperance, 
and austerity, and ever trod in the strictest path of virtue, he could 
not so effectually have provided for the eternity of his name, as after 
a voluptuous life and the luxurious gratification of his passions he has 
now done without any trouble or self-denial, only by the choice in the 
disposal of his money when he was forced to leave it. In the Univer- 
sities men are profoundly skilled in human nature; they know what 
it is their benefactors want, and there extraordinary bounties shall 
always meet with an extraordinary recompense, and the measure of the 
gift is always the standard of their praises.” 

And in like manner the cynic goes on to examine the causes 
which brought charity schools so much into vogue. One of them 
is a sort of «esthetic gratification which good people derive from 
the sight of a row of charity children in the street or in the 
gallery of a church. 

“Tt is diverting to the eye to see children well-matched march two 
and two in good order, and to have them all whole and tight in the 
same clothes and trimming must add to the comeliness of the sight ; 
and what makes it still more generally entertaining is the imaginary 
share which even servants and the meanest in the parish have in it, to 
whom it costs nothing. In all this there is a shadow of property that 
tickles everybody, but more especially those who actually contribute 
and had a great hand in advancing the pious work.” 

He complains also that the actual government gets into the 
hands of mean, fussy, and self-important people. To such persons 
he says :— 

“There is great satisfaction in ordering and directing. There is a 
melodious sound in the word Governor that is charming to mean people. 
Everybody admires sway and superiority, even imperium in belluas 
has its delights; there is a pleasure in ruling over anything, and it is 
this chiefly that supports human nature in the tedious slavery of 
schoolmasters. But if there be the least satisfaction in governing the 
children it must be ravishing to govern the schoolmaster himself. 
What fine things are said and perhaps wrote to a Governor, when a 
schoolmaster is to be chosen. How the praises tickle, and how plea- 
sant it is not to find out the fulsomeness of the flattery, the stiffness 
of the expressions, or the pedantry of the style.”’ 

And he roundly asserts that as far as the upper classes are 
concerned, the chief motive in the establishment of the schools 
has been the desire to strengthen a party :— 
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“ Why must our concern for religion be eternally made a cloke to 
hide our real drifts and worldly intentions ? Would both parties agroe 
to pull off the mask, we should soon discover that whatever they pre- 
tend to, they aim at nothing so much in charity-schools as to 
strengthen their party; and that the great sticklers fur the Church, 
by educating children in the principles of religion mean inspiring 
them with a superlative veneration for the clergy of the Church of 
England, and a strong aversion and immortal animosity against all 
that dissent from it. ‘To be assured of this, we are but to mind on 
the one hand what divines are most admired for their charity sermons 
and most fond to preach them, and, on the other, whether of late 
years we have had any riots or party scuffles among the mob, in which 
the youth of a famous hospital in this city were not always the most 
forward ringleaders.” 

These passionate utterances do not, however, represent the 
prevailing feeling either of Mandeville’s age or of any which 
has succeeded it. Charity schools of this kind rapidly multi- 
plied during the last century and the beginning of this, and they 
are still flourishing. They are founded on a conception of educa- 
tion, partly religious and partly feudal, but almost wholly ignoble 
and humiliating. And they exist. to our own day in striking 
contrast to the grammar school foundations of earlier generations. 
The charity school children were to be sedulously discouraged 
from learning more than is supposed to be necessary to the dis- 
charge of the humblest duties of life. But the scholars in the 
grammar school were either to be the sons of gentlemen or are 
to be treated as such. They were to be brought within the reach 
of the highest cultivation that the nation can afford, they were 
to be encouraged to proceed from. school to the Universities ; and 
special provision was always made to tempt into this higher region 
of learning and gentlemen the child of the yeoman and the 
peasant, in order that, if quickwitted and diligent, he too may 
be trained up to serve God in Church and State. 

One fact deserves special notice in reviewing the history and 
condition of these two classes of institutions. ‘Those of the one 
class are confined exclusively to boys, those of the other are de- 
signed for both sexes, almost equally. And the public authorities 
who have lately been called on to investigate the condition of 
endowed educational foundations, with a view to their re-organi- 
zation under the Act of 1869, find themselves in the presence of 
this curious and anomalous fact :—all the endowed schools which 
aim at a high or generous ideal of education are appropriated to 
boys only, all the endowed foundations in the kingdom which 
are open to girls are charity schools only. In most of them the 
avowed aim is to make good domestic servants, and to this end 
much sewing and household work are required ; but in none of 
them is the educational aim higher or more liberal than that of 
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a good national school, and in very few is it so high. Grotesque 
and striking as has been the failure of institutions of this kind 
to produce skilled domestic servants, it must yet be owned that 
kindly and religious people have been quite as ready to recognise 
the claims of poor girls as of boys to the sort of training which 
was presumed best fitted for a humble station, and to make them 
useful menials to the rich. But there is scarcely a record in all 
the elaborate reports of the Schools Inquiry Commission or 
Charity Commission of a single old endowment in England 
which deliberately contemplates an advanced education for a 
girl ; which recognises her claim to intellectual culture, or shows 
any solicitude about her grammar, “good literature,” or “ godly 
learning.” A girl is not expected to serve God in Church or 
State, and is therefore not invited to the University or the 
grammar school ; but she may, if poor, be wanted to contribute 
to the comfort of her “betters,” as an apprentice or servant, and 
the charity schools are therefore open to her. 

Roughly it may be computed that there are in England nearly 
eight hundred institutions, which at one time or other in their 
history have professed to give higher than elementary instruc- 
tion; and that the total revenues, even if the value of the sites 
and buildings be included, fall a little short of 400,0000. per 
annum. The later charity schools, on the other hand, which 
have never contemplated higher instruction in any form are 
much more numerous, amounting to about two thousand ; but 
they are much poorer, and their gross annual income scarcely 
exceeds 100,000/. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission reported fully on all the 
schools of the former group ; but except for statistical purposes, 
those of the latter did not fall within the scope of the report. 
The provisions of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, however, 
extend to both, and include all educational endowments what- 
ever. Clause 29 expressly states that :—‘“ For the purposes of 
this Act endowments attached to any school for the payment of 
apprenticeship fees, or for the advancement in life, or for the 
maintenance or clothing or otherwise for the benefit of children 
educated at such school, shall be deemed to be educational en- 
dowments.” Thus the law evidently contemplates the reform 
and adaptation to the purposes of organized secondary instruction, 
not only the grammar schools which were designed to give such 
instruction, but also all other educational foundations. 

The Endowed Schools Act declares in its preamble that its 
object is “to carry into effect the main designs of the founders, 
by placing a liberal education within the reach of all classes.” 
It thus puts its own interpretation upon those designs, credits 
the Nelsons and the Kennetts of last century with large and 
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ue generous educational objects which those worthies certainly did 
od not entertain, and which their successors, the clergy, and parochial 
at and municipal authorities who still manage charity schools and 
se administer patronage, are most reluctant to recognise. 
ch We gather from the report of the Endowed Schools Com- 
m. mission that though this general intention of the Act was plain 
all in 1869, and although a large and bold adaptation of ancient 
or foundations to modern uses was then expected and deemed 
ad necessary by statesmen of all parties, and by all who had studied 
a the evidence on the subject, in practice it has been found that 
ws the country is hardly prepared for the reception of this reform. 
ly Formidable local opposition seems everywhere to compass those 
or who attempt to set the Act in motion, and this opposition is 
he directed not so much to the particular mode in which, in given 
te cases, it is proposed to apply the power of the Commission, as to 
id the Act itself, and to the principles on which it is based. The 
Committee of the House of Commons recently appointed to 
ly investigate the operation of the Act seems to be bringing this 
Ir fact into greater prominence. All the Commissioners and their 
c- assistants testify that though considerable local sympathy is to 
eS be found in regard to moderate reforms, the full application of 
or the principles laid down by the Schools Inquiry Report, and 
h endorsed by so many experienced witnesses, seems to the average 
re Englishman little short of impiety and sacrilege. 
at In these circumstances it becomes advisable to recall attention 
ly to those principles which underlie the whole question, and to look 
with fresh eyes on a problem which can, in fact, never lose its 
le interest for thoughtful men—how to combine reverence for the 
8, past with faith in the future, a sincere respect for the spirit of 
t. ancient bequests, with a statesmanlike diagnosis of the defects and 
r, intellectual wants of our own time. There is no civilized com- 
- munity in the world which leave so large a liberty to the discre- 
of tion and caprice of testators as our own. Our statute law and 
of our judicial procedure have alike assumed that the State was 
€ interested in encouraging the accumulation of wealth, and that 
n to this end it was wise to legalize bequests of almost all kinds, 
I and to interpret wills in the way most favourable to the presumed 
n wishes of testators. The community, in fact, expresses its will- 
l, ingness to receive bequests for public objects on any conditions, 
h without reserving to itself the privilege which is possessed by every 
other legatee to refuse the gift if the conditions are unacceptable. 
8 While each generation claims the right to overhaul ruthlessly 
, the legislation of the past, however solemnly it has been enacted 


by wise and ancient Parliaments, there is one legislator, who 
though self-appointed, and possibly not gifted either with wisdom 
or forethought, is allowed to escape the common fate of oblivion. 
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Your “ pious founder” lays down ordinances for the government 
of an institution which he professes to bequeath as part of a 
national provision for a public purpose, and these ordinances are 
commonly presumed to possess a sacredness which does not 
attach to any other laws. It is irreligious to touch them. It is 
confiscation to apply his wealth to new, even if to cognate 
objects. How far does a man by the mere accident of his pos- 
sessing wealth, and not caring much about his natural heirs, 
acquire the right to impose upon all posterity crude theories 
about education or demoralizing and injurious institutions under 
the name of charities? Philosophy may have its misgivings as 
to this question. But sentiment sweeps it abruptly away as 
irreverent and shocking. Natural piety comes to the aid of 
instinctive Conservatism. “Let us at least fence off one region 
from the encroachments of revolution. And so far as endowments 
are concerned, let the living be contentedly governed by the dead.” 

That traditional sentiments like this will not bear close or 
rational scrutiny, and that like other of the idola tribés of 
which Bacon warns us, they will disappear with the spread of 
a sounder political education in England, can scarcely be doubted. 
It is manifest that the only condition on which a State can wisely 
accept bequests for charitable or educational uses, is that she 
shall reserve to herself the power to criticise and amend the 
terms of such bequests, and when necessary to modify the 
means by which these ends can be best attained. If this were 
done resolutely in the case of all endowments half a century old, 
it is probable that a good many of the pettier and more selfish 
forms of bequest, those, e.g., for sermons on a founder’s birthday, 
or for dresses with a founder’s badge, would be discouraged, and 
this would be a clear moral gain. But all the wiser and nobler 
forms of bequest would probably be greatly multiplied if it once 
became known that pains would be taken to preserve their vitality 
and to prevent them from degenerating into abuses. We do no real 
honour to the founder of a charity when we perpetuate in detail 
arrangements which, however well adapted to his age, are harmful 
or ridiculous when carried out under the altered conditions of 
ours. On the contrary, the truest compliment we can pay to 
his memory is to assume that if he were living now, he would be 
as anxious to render the highest service to this generation as he was 
to benefit his own, and would rejoice to see measures taken for 
the attainment of this end.* 





* An interesting illustration of this is furnished by the recent splendid gift 
of 400,000/. devoted by Sir Josiah Mason to the foundation ot a Science 
College in Birmingham. The Spectator of December 14, 1872, after describing 
in detail the object of this foundation, gives the following facts and com- 
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“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” is as true in 
regard to the careful provisions in the wills of our ancestors as 





ments in relation to the manner in which the trust is to be managed :—“ A 
large and generous design like this, in favour of an object of indisputable 
public utility, is no novelty in the history of foundations. And yet it alone 
has not been found in practice to be an adequate safeguard against subsequent 
mismanagement and stagnation. As one looks back, not without sadness, at 
the record of endowments started in a similar spirit, it is impossible to 
forget that many of them have failed in their objects and hecome public 
nuisances, and that this result has been mainly attributable to two causes, 
which the most generous benefactor, when destitute of political foresight, is 
apt to overlook. One of them is, that a body of trustees named in the 
founder’s deed, and allowed to renew itself by perpetual codptation, becomes 
in the course of years a narrow clique, practically irresponsible, out of harmony 
with the outside world, and Fran cwed | to administer the property rather as a 
private trust than with a view to the public interests. Another and graver 
evil is that the precise statutes and arrangements decreed by the founder 
are assumed to be of perpetual obligation, and that no provision is ever made 
for revising them from time to time, and abrogating those which are virtually 
obsolete. But for the operation of these two causes, endowed foundations 
might preserve the same vitality as other English institutions, and there would 
be little or no need for periodical Royal Commissions to report on gross abuses 
and to recommend revolutionary measures. It is interesting to inquire what 
provisions are contained in Sir J. Mason’s deed of foundation in regard to 
each of these particulars. 

“The total number in the future governing body is to be eleven, of whom 
the founder nominates six during his lifetime, ana the Town Council of 
Birmingham is to elect five after his death. As vacancies occur in the number 
of official or representative trustees, they are to be filled up by further election 
by the Town Council; aud when the number of original trustees is reduced to 
four, their places are to be supplied by codptation among the whole body, 
in which it is evident that the representatives of the Council will each time be 
in the majority. Thus the trust will be invigorated by the constant infusion 
of new representative elements, and the administration of the funds will 
always be in the hands of a body directly responsible to the community for 
whose benefit the institution is designed. 

“And with a view to render his regulations and provisions better adapted to 
the requirements of future times, there occurs in this deed an important and 
unique stipulation. 

“*<« Provided always that it shall be lawful for the said Josiah Mason at any 
time or times during his life, and after his decease for the Trustees within two 
years after each successive period of fifteen years, from time to time to alter or 
vary the trusts and provisions here contained, in any or all of the particulars 
following, that is to say, the number of the trustees, the number and functions 
of the Council, the age at and the conditions on which regular students shall 
be admitted, and shall leave the institution, the proportion of income to be 
applied to scholarships, exhibitions, prizes, premiums, and gratuities, and the 
ae of regular students born in the boroughs of Birmingham and 

idderminster.’ And it further appears that the only parts of his present 
intentions (other than the general design to promote scientific instruction), 
which he declares to be fundamental al unalterable, are that the Governors 
shall be Protestant laymen, that no theological teaching shall be given in the 
college, and that no religious test shall be applied either to teachers or 
students.” 
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in regard to the words of our highest teachers. And we of this 
generation find ourselves set free, alike by the teachings of ex- 
perience and by the enactments of modern legislation, to ask 
ourselves, how educational endowments may yet continue to 
fulfil great public objects without losing any of their distinctive 
excellences, and may prove a link to unite what is freshest and 
most vigorous in the future, with what is noblest in the present 
and in the past. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


The prominent object in the minds of the founders of endowed 
schools, was the diffusion of knowledge, and in the case of the 
charity schools, the special relief and benefit of the poor. These 
two purposes are perennially wise and beneficent. Yet the mode 
of accomplishing them must be very different in two ages, of 
which one, like our own, has a national public provision for 
elementary instruction, and another possessed no such provision. 
The hospitium of a monastery ceased to be a valuable institution 
at the enactment of a Poor Law, and the raison détre of a 
charity school disappeared no Jess completely with the Education 
Act. The State has now accepted the duty of seeing that 
primary instruction shall be placed within the reach of all the 
children of the poor ; and hasalso made legal arrangements which 
furnish a safer guarantee for the efficiency of such instruction than 
could possibly be provided by an endowment. It may be reason- 
ably presumed, therefore, that a benevolent testator in these days 
would not think it expedient to bequeath money for primary 
education in any form. Seeing, however, that the endowments 
exist, they must be used. And before determining how they 
should be used, it may be well to look at some of the evidence 
which has been collected respecting the existing condition of 
these foundations, and as to the way in which they now serve 
either to promote education or to help the poor. 

It would seem from this evidence that while most of the 
Hospital and Charity Schools are relatively of less value now 
than ever, they have also contrived to develop some positive 
evils peculiarly their own. The Schools Inquiry Commission 
report that :— 


“There are schools largely endowed which board and lodge as well 
as clothe the scholars. Such are Colston’s Hospital (net income 
3400/7.) ; Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital (5000/.) at Bristol; Christ’s 
Hospital, Lincoln (2200/.) ; Cheetham’s Hospital, Manchester (2600/.) ; 
Henshaw’s Blue School at Oldham (2200/.); Old Swinford Hospital 
(2000/7.) ; those in Westminster—viz., Grey Coat Hospital (2000/.) ; 
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Green Coat (700/.); Emanuel Hospital (700/.); Aske’s Hospital, 
Hoxton (5000/.) ; Bancroft’s Hospital, Stepney (2000/.) ; the Great 
Hospital Schools at Norwich (1700/.) ; and many others of smaller 
amount. Mr. Fearon visited and inspected six which lay in his dis- 
trict. In some, as in the Emanuel and Grey Coat Hospitals, an 
English education only is given; in others, as in Bancroft’s and Aske’s, 
Latin, Euclid, algebra, and French are added. ‘The discipline and 
order in these schools are almost always excellent, but the boys show 
much less quickness and intelligence under examination—they are 
much more apathetic and drowsy than day scholars.’ ‘There is not,’ 
Mr. Fearon believes, ‘in any one of these Hospital Schools’ (in his 
district) ‘any admission examination.’ The result is, the majority of 
these boys come in at the age of eight or nine years totally ignorant. 
‘Their parents,’ said one of the masters to Mr. Fearon, ‘look forward 
to getting them before they are ten years old into one of the hospitals, 
and make no attempt to educate them previously. There is a certain 
class of persons who can always make pretty sure of getting their 
children in. Such are messengers in the House of Commons or House 
of Lords, or persons in the employ of the Governors. Similarly, Mr. 
Stanton was informed the boys at the two Bristol hospitals are mostly 
sons of the workmen or servants of the electors.’ 

“Many of these endowments are, as has been shown, very large. 
They were given to promote education and to assist in the maintenance 
and advancement in life of children while and after receiving such 
education. ‘They now act largely, though indirectly, in discourage- 
ment of education, and they are applied very frequently to the relief 
of classes of persons who could hardly have been regarded by the 
founders as within the immediate purview of their intentions. Whether 
it be desirable to spend such large sums in relieving parents, &e., at 
the pleasure of irresponsible trustees, not of the most destitute class 
or even of a destitute class at all, of all cost for the boarding and 
clothing of some of their children, is to say the least a very doubtful 
question ; but this much appears certain—that if the admissions were 
made a reward of merit and a means of progress to the scholars in 
primary schools; if the education were put, by the enforcement of 
good entrance examination, on a level superior to that of a national 
school ; if day scholars were admitted, some on payment and some 
freely, winning their freedom by competition, the ‘ Blue Schools’ and 
others of the same class throughout the country would be quite as 
certainly as now fulfilling every intention of their founders, and would 
be exercising a far wider and safer beneficence.”* 

In these guarded sentences the Commissioners have stated 
the case against the hospital schools with almost needless 
moderation. They have not pointed out that pieces of 
patronage so valuable as nominations to these foundations, worth 
—including clothing, food, and apprenticeship—100/. to 1501. 





* Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. i. p. 214. 
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to the parent of each child, are very highly prized by trustees, 
and are objects of some importance to many parents, who 
though not necessarily the poorest or most deserving, have 
nevertheless access to those gentlemen, and influence enough to 
urge their claims. Hence it is notorious that in Bristol and 
other places this local patronage has been used as a reward for 
political services, and that canvassing and other forms of solicita- 
tion have done much to pauperize the artizan and lower middle 
class, and to diminish their self-respect. Nor does the Report 
dwell on the fact that though a nomination to a hospital school 
is very acceptable to a selfish parent, it is no boon, but oftener a 
source of degradation and trouble to the child. The educational 
aim in schools of this class is never high. The life lived in them 
is for the most part joyless and uninteresting. The children are 
dressed in a hideous costume ; they are subject to many restraints 
of a humiliating kind, which are presumed to be appropriate 
in a charity school, but which would not be tolerated in a free 
and open boarding school by parents who paid for their 
children’s maintenance. The fact that all the scholars come 
from one class, and that a low one, causes the tone of thinking 
and of social life to become narrow and eneryating, and the 
absence of stimulus, aid, or supervision from without renders the 
= satisfied with educational results of the most meagre 
ind.* 

On this point the testimony of the Master of the Merchant 
Company in Edinburgh, in regard to the great hospital schools 
which have long been conspicuous ornaments of that city, is very 
striking. By the energy of the Merchant Company these rich 
foundations, with an annual revenue of nearly 22,000/., have 
lately been entirely remodelled, the hospital system aban- 
doned, and a completely reorganized system of secondary schools 
for the whole city established in its stead. But of the state of 
things which existed before this reform was effected, Mr. Boyd, 
in a pamphlet whose title is placed at the head of this article, 
says :— 

“For upwards of a quarter of a century there has been a growing 
feeling in Scotland against what is known as the Hospital System, and 
happily people generally are now coming to believe in the truth of the 
saying that children should be brought up in families not in flocks. 





* In these respects it must be owned that the most conspicuous hospital 
school in England, Christ’s Hospital, is a remarkable exception to the rule. 
The dress of a Bluecoat boy is the one charity dress in the whole country 
which has.no dishonouring associations, and of which the wearers are always 
proud. But this is mainly because Christ’s Hospital has long given a liberal 
education. In this respect it differs from all other foundations of the purely 
eleemosynary or hospital type in the country. 
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The education of large numbers of children apart from their parents, 
relatives, or friends, and without their having almost any intercourse 
with other persons, except the officials of the hospital establishments, 
was a system unnatural in itself, and not calculated to make them in 
after life useful members of society. With whatever zeal those who 
were so brought up might be trained morally and intellectually, many 
were found on the completion of their education to be devoid of that 
general intelligence which is acquired from intercourse with friends in 
the home circle ; and when they left the hospitals to begin the busi- 
ness of life they were as a rule unable to take their places with others 
whose scholastic training had not been superior, but carried on under 
happier circumstances. Altogether, it was felt that in the return for 
the large sum of money expended upon them comparatively small 
benefits were derived.” 


Nor are the day schools of the “charity” class which exist for 
gratuitous education and for clothing only in any more satis- 
factory a condition than the hospitals. They are more numerous, 
and they are as a rule far less richly endowed. ‘They are to be 
found in many parishes existing side by side with national 
schools, in others with national schools more or less clumsily 
grafted on them ; and in many more, especially in rural districts, 
they serve as substitutes for such schools. But in almost all 
cases they seem to be rather hindrances than helps to the 
education of the district in which they are placed. For if the 
endowment is employed to relieve the children of fees, it dues 
harm to the parents, and produces, according to the universal 
testimony of inspectors, irregular attendance and general negli- 
gence. If, as often happens, it just suffices to prevent the 
school from claiming the Government grant, it serves to keep 
the school out of the reach of the stimulus of inspection ; it 
satisfies itself with an untrained and worthless teacher, whose 
income is not dependent, like that of an ordinary schoolmaster, 
on the results he produces, and who has little or no motive for 
exertion ; moreover, in this case the local endowment is in effect 
given over as a present to that impersonal entity the British 
‘Treasury ; and is utterly wasted as far as the fulfilment of any 
local educational purpose is concerned. And to the extent to 
which the possession of a school endowment diminishes the 
necessity for a rate or for local subscriptions, it not only serves as 
a relief to the richer inhabitants, who have no right to be bene- 
ficiaries of a charity ; but it deprives the school of that watch- 
ful local supervision which is always tbe correlative of local con- 
tributions. 

Other usages are to be found lingering in charity schools, 
which have been abandoned in all healthy modern institutions, 
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and which experience has shown to be unfitted for continuance. 
The system of paying a premium to apprentice a good boy at 
the end of his school-life was kindly and wisely devised, and has 
in past years done good service. It was, in fact, the only way in 
which a poor boy could be introduced into a reputable trade. 
But the conditions of industrial life have greatly altered. 
Juvenile labour has since risen in price; and masters in all 
except the highest trades are glad to receive respectable boys 
and to teach them their art and mystery in return for such 
services as they can render, without demanding any payment 
whatever. In fact, under our present industrial conditions masters 
are more at a premium than apprentices. Yet in many places 
the system of paying premiums is kept up, merely because there 
are endowments to support it. In these cases the apprenticing 
is a colorable transaction altogether ; the money is granted and 
the indenture made out to some tradesman specially favoured 
by the trustees, and not unfrequently to one of themselves, In 
other cases it is nominally received by the tradesman, but re- 
turned, according to a private understanding, into the hands of 
the parents. Sometimes the sum paid as premium is given back 
in the form of wages. In Wakefield the Commissioners reported 
that a handsome sum was given out of a charity to each 
governor’s apprentice, on the completion of his term; that 
it was usually spent in a great feast at a public-house, and that 
this practice had become a source of vice and a public scandal. 
But in scarcely any case is it shown that the practice of granting 
premiums to schoolboys at fourteen is really helpful to them in 
obtaining introduction to a higher trade than they would other- 
wise be likely to enter. 

It is the universal testimony of official inspectors that the 
endowed elementary schovis are many degrees worse than others, 
and that in the presence of a national provision for primary educa- 
tion they have become superfluous if not mischievous. It is highly 
inexpedient to withdraw children who need elementary instruction 
only from the national and other schools in which that instruc- 
tion is given under public supervision, and on conditions which 
guarantee its excellence. It is clearly wasteful to keep up small 
establishments which give a less efficient education at a much 
greater cost per head merely because the endowment, dating from 
a time when there were no State-aided schools, was originally and 
very properly designed for that purpose. And while the Con- 
science Clause, the right to be relieved from dogmatic religious 
instruction, or from enforced Church attendance, has been pub- 
licly recognised as the legitimate privilege of the poor man, it is 
very undesirable that a class of elementary schools should con- 
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tinue to exist in which this right.is systematically refused. For 
it need hardly be said that in the charity schools as a rule there 
is no Conscience Clause. To accept the clothing, and to be re- 
lieved of the school fee, is to forfeit all claim for consideration ; 
and it often happens that in a school where a few paying scholars 
are admitted as well as the “blue boys” on the foundation, the 
former enjoy the freedom, while it is denied to the latter. Thus 
the payment of a fee purchases the privilege of exemption from 
religious teaching, and the poorer boys come to regard the 
enforcement of such teaching as one of the incidents of their 
poverty, or as a part of the price they pay as the recipients of 
charity—an arrangement as dishonouring to religion itself as it 
is unjust and harsh to conscientious parents. In fact, it is becom- 
ing daily more evident that the strenuous efforts made by the 
clergy to use the schools as instruments for attracting children to 
the Church, and retaining them in it, have conspicuously failed 
in their object. More than three-fourths of the children in the 
elementary schools of England have been under the direct con- 
trol of the clergy, and have been more or less subjected to that 
“distinctive Church teaching” to which on platforms in Epis- 
copal charges and in religious periodicals so much importance 
is attached. Yet the class to which these children belong is 
more completely alienated than any other in the community 
from the English Church. The scholars whose attendance at 
church has been enforced as part of the school discipline, almost 
invariably quit the Church for ever when they leave school. 
And no student of human nature can wonder at this. The hard 
aggressive teaching of Church dogma by creeds and formularies, 
and by compulsory church attendance, defeats its own purpose. 
No children are attracted, or are ever likely to be attracted to a reli- 
gious body by such means. They may come in time to like and 
to study the creeds of a Church, because they have in childhood 
learned to love it as an institution, and because they have owed 
to its services some enjoyment or spiritual awakening. But 
nobody ever comes in later life to love the Church as an insti- 
tution because he has first been taught her doctrines and formu- 
laries as school lessons. 

On the whole, it may be safely said that the charity school of 
the eighteenth century type is, relatively to the requirements 
of our day, a superfluous and costly anachronism. In so 
far as it gives clothing and maintenance, it gives them on a 
wrong principle and on humiliating conditions; it encourages 
jobbing and mean patronage on the side of the trustee, and 
subserviency, falsehood, and loss of personal independence on the 
part of the parent. And in so far as it is a place of education, 
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it‘is nearly always vulgar and illiberal, carefully withholding 
from the scholar, on some sectarian or social grounds, intel- 
lectual advantages to which by modern legislation he has become 
entitled as one of a nation of free men. 

In the light of these facts it is not difficult to see what are the 
wisest and fittest purposes to which these endowments may be 
applied. We have learned by this time that while education is 
a good thing, almsgiving, however disguised, is an almost un- 
mingled evil. It is the first duty of the Legislature, there- 
fore, to reduce to a minimum the eleemosynary and so-called 
“ charitable” elements in these foundations, and to develop to the 
utmost their educational character. And in doing this it is plain 
that the endowments, whether originally designed for primary or 
for advanced instruction, should be made to serve some pur- 
pose which the ordinary system of public elementary schools 
cannot fulfil. They should either be converted into secondary 
schools, or, if the endowment be too small, should be used as a 
special fund for the encouragement in the ordinary national 
school of higher instruction than such a school generally 
contemplates. 

Our national provision for the elementary instruction of the 
children of the poor is now nearly complete, so far as the supply 
of schoolrooms and teachers can make it so. It only requires 
development, increased watchfulness on the part of the School 
Boards, and the constant maintenance of a high and improving 
ideal of education on the part of the central and examining body 
at the Privy Council office, to render it one of the most efficient 
in Europe. Our highest or University education is also daily 
improving, and exercising a greater and more widely spread 
influence over the intellectual life of the country. Neither has 
become what it is, or would ever have become so, by the volun- 
tary system—by depending on the operation of the great law 
of supply and demand. The student at the University is helped 
and encouraged by large and magnificent endowments, the poor 
man’s child is aided by local rates and a Government grant, which 
for his own purpose are far better than an endowment ; but our 
secondary or intermediate education is scandalously inefficient. 
It is aided by no public subsidies, it is subject to no public super- 
vision. It is carried on without system or authority ; often by 
pretentious and utterly unqualified persons, who take up the 
business of teaching as a trade, who seek only to flatter the 
vanity of ignorant parents, and who have an utterly false and 
ignoble conception of what good education means, 

The establishment of an organized system of public secondary 
schools both for boys and girls, by which we may bridge over 
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the gulf which now separates the primary school from the Uni- 
versity has been elaborately recommended and enforced by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, with a view to meet this grave 
defect. That report pointed out that schools of the several 
grades, if once provided by endowment or otherwise with appro- 
priate buildings and teaching apparatus, and subjected to the 
superintendence of a responsible local body, would be self-sup- 
porting, at lower fees than are now paid in the unsatisfactory 
private schools. And if the endowment is large enough to pro- 
vide more than the building, it cannot (in the opinion of the 
Commissioners) be better spent than in scholarships or exhibi- 
tions, designed partly to attract into the schools as free scholars 
children of promise from humbler places of instruction; and 
partly to encourage the further advancement of the scholars, by 
helping them to higher schools or to the Universities, and paying 
their fees. In the published schemes of the Commissioners we 
observe the constant provision that a certain proportion, varying 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of the whole number of scholars, shall 
be free ; and that of places on the foundation, a goodly number 
shall always be reserved for “children of the public elementary 
schools” of the district. ; 

Such a use of the endowments is calculated not only to supply 
a great national want, but it is especially called for in the in- 
terests of the poor. The present system, it is true, gives to a 
small number of the more importunate of the poor free instruc- 
tion and occasional maintenance. But it wholly fails to give 
to the poor that which as a class they most need—access on 
equal and honourable terms to the same educational advantages 
which others, in a higher class, are receiving and paying for at 
good schools. The poor man who has five children, of whom 
one evinces exceptional ability and fondness for reading, has no 
need of a charity school for any one of them. For four he may 
receive, on payment of two or three pence a-week, a useful 
and appropriate education in a public elementary school ; and 
for the fifth, he wants—not a hospital or a special institution for 
poor boys—but admission into a good school, such as is largely 
frequented by those who are likely to choose intellectual pursuits, 
and is adapted to their requirements. Into such a school, if he 
comes as a foundationer chosen by merit, he enters with honour, 
since his success in the examination outweighs any social disad- 
vantage he would otherwise have experienced. The presence of 
others who do not originally belong to his own class is a necessary 
condition of his own advancement. He at least has no reason 
to feel jealous of the extension to others of some of the advan- 
tages of the endowment: for he has as much to gain from free 
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association in study with those who have had greater home 
advantages, as they can possibly gain in intellectual stimulus 
from him. 

It is to the work of reorganizing the endowed foundations of 
England on this basis that the Commission now engaged in 
administering the Endowed Schools Act have set their hands. 
If we may judge from the report which they presented to 
Parliament last year, they have sought to accomplish four or 
five distinct objects. (1) The grading of schools, with a view to 
economy of means and teaching power ; (2) the abolition of the 
system of nomination or patronage, and the substitution for it 
of a system of free places attainable by merit ; (3) the extension 
of the benefits of endowed schools to girls; (4) the quickening 
and invigorating of the life of the schools by annual examina- 
tion and report ; and (5) the introduction of new and popular 
elements into the governing bodies. But the same report is also 
a disheartening confession of failure, a record of difficulty, of 
opposition, and of controversy. 

The Commissioners pathetically say, “Our experience in at- 
tempting to work the Act has shown that the country was hardly 
prepared for its reception ;” and they proceed to recount the 
hindrances which they have met in their work, notably from the 
Corporation of the City of London, always more distinguished 
for an acute sensibility to its own dignity and privileges than 
for any perception of national or intellectual interests. From 
this body, and from the trustees of various rich foundations in 
Bristol and elsewhere, it would seem that the Commissioners 
have received determined opposition in the attempt to change 
and modernize the constitution. of certain hospital schools. 
That opposition is not always candid; for the true gravamen of 
the Corporation in the case of Emanuel Hospital and of other 
rustees against the Commission is, that their own patronage 
and exclusive right to the management are likely to be inter- 
fered with by the schemes. It is not, however, considered politic 
to give prominence to this objection. So it is found more con- 
venient to put forth an impassioned plea against the “robbery 
of the poor,” the “violation of the sacred wishes of the dead,” 
and other wrongs which are more likely to be present to the 
imagination than to the reason of the British public. And in 
the absence of further investigation and more generally diffused 
knowledge of the subject, declamation of this kind, when urged 
by powerful bodies, naturally falls on many sympathetic ears. 
That’ some of the objects contemplated by the “ pious founder” 
could not possibly be now fulfilled, even if we desired it; that 
others, if fulfilled, would in our day be productive of nothing 
but mischief; that if he was as wise and benevolent as he is 
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expected to have been, and could be consulted now, he would 
probably wish to adapt his gifts as carefully to the experience 
and wants of this age, as he did to the experience and wants of 
7 his own: but that in his unavoidable absence, it is the duty of 
the State as supreme trustee to undertake this duty for him, and 
, to do it boldly and effectively, are truths which at present are 
very imperfectly recognised, because they conflict with the vague 
sentiment of reverence for the dead which naturally colours the 
) notions of all of us, and which so easily passes for a respectable 
principle of action until it is examined. But they will become 
more and more clearly recognised as the study of the subject 
L 





extends ; and they are not disputed by any one who has taken 
the trouble to read the abundant evidence so laboriously collected 
by the Schools Inquiry Commission. “I remember,” says Bishop 
Temple, in a remarkable letter which he has lately addressed to 
the citizens of Exeter on the subject, “the extreme divergence 
of views in the Schools Inquiry Commission when it first met. 
And yet in the end we never had one difference of opinion on 
what we should recommend.” 

It is perhaps inevitable that in vindicating their policy the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners and their friends have given 
excessive prominence to those provisions of their schemes which are 
designed for the special benefit of the clever and aspiring scholars, 
especially from the poorer ranks. ‘They have been earnestly 
denounced for taking away the heritage of the poor, and they 
have naturally felt challenged to show that the poor, defined for 
practical purposes “as scholars in public elementary schools,” 
would derive special benefits from the intended changes. But 
the true vindication of a great and systematic reform in charitable 
f foundations rests on far deeper grounds. It is a poor conception 
of the worth of knowledge to a State, which regards it chiefly 
as a means whereby men may be lifted out of one social 
rank into another. The highest aim of the philosopher and 
teacher, is so to diffuse learning and culture in the State that it 
shall become the heritage of each man, that it shall be felt 
as appropriate for the lower as for the higher employments 
of life ; that it shall seek, not to tempt men out of the position 
e which they happen to fill, but to make them happy and useful 
a init. That was an ignoble and degrading theory of charity 
1 which, in the last century, set up schools in order that the poor 
1 might be kept in their places, made conscious of their dependence, 
. and sternly forbidden to aspire higher. But it would hardly be 
less ignoble, if we were now to fabricate a system whose chief aim 
t was to foster the vulgar instinct for social superiority, and so to 
ageravate the restlessness of an unquiet and struggling age. 
Incidentally every good and well devised system of public in- 
[Vol. XCIX. No, CXCVI.]—New Senigs, Vol. XLIII. No. Il II 
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struction should provide facilities for the advancement of all 
who possess special gifts, and leisure, and inclination to turn 
them to account. But the highest purpose of such a system 
should ever be to provide appropriate discipline and wise teach- 
ing for all classes, mainly for those who wish rather to adorn 
their own rank than to make their acquirements a means of 
rising to a higher. Mr. Forster and Professor Huxley have said 
enough about the ladder from the gutter to the University. 
Such a ladder may fitly form a part, though only a small part 
of the machinery of national education. But as one looks wist- 
fully forward to the end of all the present experiments and con- 
troversies, it is difficult to repress the hope that some yet wider 
and higher view of our national responsibilities may ultimately 
prevail ; and that we may come to regard our whole machinery 
for the instruction of the people in the light in which Bacon 
desired to view it :—“ Not as a couch whereon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit, nor as a terrace for a wandering and variable 
mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect, nor as a tower of 
State for a proud mind to rest itself upon, nor a fort or command- 
ing ground for strife and contention, nor a shop for profit or sale ; 
but rather as a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator of 
all things, and for the relief of man’s estate.” 
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Art. VI.—IkresponsisLeE Ministers—Baron 
STOCK MAR. 


Memoirs of Baron Stockmar. By his Son, Baron E. von 
SrockMaAR. ‘Translated from the German by G. A. M. 
Edited by F. Max MULLER. Two vols. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 1872. 


E may say of this book, as Dr. Newman said of “Ecce 
Homo,” that it is remarkable because it has excited remark. 

That indeed it was certain todo. The memoirs of inmates of 
palaces are always sure to find readers; and as this memoir is of 
one who lived amongst ourselves and is still recollected, and 
the Royal Household of which he was a member is that of our 
own reigning Sovereign, the announcement of its intended pub- 
lication bespoke for it a wide circle of readers. The book, 
therefore, was eagerly expected, and the disappointment felt on 
its perusal was proportionately great. It contains little of those 
matters which generally form the interest of books of this class. 
There are no chroniques scandaleuses—no Court gossip—not 
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many or important details of the lives, opinions, habits, or feel- 
ings of the illustrious family in which Stockmar lived. “My 
father,” says Baron E. von Stockmar, in his sketch of the elder 
Stockmar’s life, “ was content always to remain half-hidden before 
the eyes of posterity. Faithful to his spirit, this book aiso lifts 
the veil but a little.” Professor Miiller in his preface confesses 
that he experienced “a certain disappointment at not finding 
more of the inner life of the man, who but rarely lets us see all 
that he thought and felt.” “It is clear also,” he continues, “ that 
his son has not published all that he might have published.” It 
is equally true, as we shall presently show, that Baron E. von 
Stockmar has published much which he ought not to have pub- 
lished. The book on its first appearance in Germany formed the 
subject of a paper both in the Hdibnurgh and in the Quarterly 
Review. That in the Edinburgh Review* is evidently written 
by one as intimately acquainted with the private life of the 
Palace as was Stockmar himself. Both this paper and that in 
the Quarterly Review are distinguished by a tone of official 
reticence and cautious reserve, as if their writers were aware of 
the presence in the book of matters to which public attention 
had best not be directed, and which, if dealt with at all, must 
only be alluded to with the utmost delicacy and caution. In 
truth the value of the book lies in this, that it contains some 
noteworthy revelations as to the practical working of the monar- 
chical element in our constitution, during the present reign, and 
more especially in the lifetime of the Prince Consort. It is to 
these parts of the book, and to Stockmar’s opinions on English 
politics and statesmen, and not those portions to which other 
reviews of it have been mainly confined, that we propose to call 
our readers’ attention. 

Stockmar’s position in England was this—the secret and irre- 
sponsible minister of a constitutional sovereign. Such a position 
is utterly inconsistent with the theory of our constitution, and 
with parliamentary government. It is to be hoped that, now the 
existence of such an anomalous evil in our own time is revealed 
by publication of this book, Parliamentary and public opinion 
will prevent the existence of any such person in the future. 
Professor Miiller in his preface admits that “Statesmen were 
fully justified in regarding Stockmar’s situation with suspicion,” t 
but he says that Stockmar’s “ exceptional character” enabled 
him to fill his “exceptional position” without the mischievous 
results which would surely have followed had that position been 
filled by an ordinary man. It is due to Stockmar’s memory to 








- * Edinburgh Review, No. 272, 1872. 
t+ Quarterly Review, No. 266, 1872. ¢ “ Editor’s Preface,” p. xii. 
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acknowledge that his illustrious Mistress has recorded her con- 
viction, that “ Rarely has it fallen to the lot of queen or prince 
to be blest with so real a friend, in the best sense of that word, 
with so wise, so judicious, so honest a counsellor.”* 

King Leopold also, the sovereign to whom Stockmar first stood 
in this peculiar relation, wrote of him, “ Il a été mon fidéle soutien 
et ami.”+ Again, three of our Premiers with whom Stockmar 
was intimately associated during his connexion with England, 
and to whom it is plain he was often playing the part of a secret 
and irresponsible leader of opposition, have left a similar testi- 
mony as to him. Lord Meibourne told the Queen, “Stockmar 
is not only an excellent man, but also one of the most sensible 
men I have ever met with.” 

Lord Palmerston, it is said, disliked Stockmar. He certainly, 
as we shall see further on, had very good reason for so doing; 
but, as Mr. Cobden in his dying moments said, “ Palmerston was 
always a very generous enemy ;” and Baron Bunsen relates that 
“the remark had been made how seldom it was that a wholly 
disinterested action was met with in political men, to which 
Palmerston observed, ‘I have never but once met a perfectly 
disinterested man of this kind, and that is Stockmar.’ ”§ 

Lord Aberdeen also said of Stockmar, “I have known men as 
clever, as discreet, as good, and with as much judgment, but I 
never knew any one who united all these qualities as he did.”|| 

We have, in justice to Stockmar’s memory, given him the 
benefit of these testimonies. In justice to ourselves, we must 
remark that similar testimony from the three other Premiers of 
his time is conspicuous by its absence. These three men, each 
intellectually superior to the three we have quoted, and each 
distinguished by his knowledge of the English Constitution and 
of historic precedent, and as practical statesmen by their ad- 
herence to the guidance of these lights, were—the late Earl of 
Derby, Earl Russell, and the late Sir Robert Peel. No doubt 
these statesmen justly disliked the position held by Stockmar, 
and probably they did not conceal the fact. Lord Derby 
Stockmar condemns “as a frivolous aristocrat.”@— An aristo- 
crat Lord Derby was; the arrogance which lay deep in his 
character—“ he could not, it was said, deal with common men as 
his equals”—no doubt displayed itself unmistakably towards one 
whom he considered—and from his point of view rightly—as a 
low-born adventurer holding an unconstitutional position. Fri- 
volity, however, can never be imputed to Lord Derby by any 





* “ Hditor’s Preface,” p. iv. + Ibid. p. xiii. ¢ Ibid. p. xiv. 
§ “ Memoirs of Baron Bunsen.” vol. ii, p. 189. 
|| ‘* Preface,” p. xv. € “Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 446. 
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Englishman of whatever party, or by any foreigner who really 
understands the position which for more than thirty years Lord 
Derby filled. Stockmar’s accusation reminds us of Sir R. Peel’s 
sarcastic remark in reference to a similar complaint made by 
certain Radical members—‘‘ Often have I heard the noble lord 
taunted with his aristocratic demeanour. I rather think I should 
hear fewer complaints on that score if he were a less powerful 
opponent.” Lord Russell is referred to by Stockmar in depre- 
ciatory terms.* For Peel alone, of all English statesmen, Stock - 
mar felt respect and even admiration ; but even Peel he called 
“sharp but short-sighted—a Myops.”+ Peel, whom the bio- 
grapher describes as “formal, suspicious, and reserved,” on his 
part thought Stockmar’s manner “ too free,” and the following 
story certainly proves he was right :— 


“One day,” relates Stockmar, “I had brought Peel to talk of an 
important political event, in which he himself had been concerned. 
He was just about to make some interesting disclosures, only the last 
word of the secret was wanting when he paused. ‘To help him, I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Well, don’t gulp it down.’ This disconcerted him; he 
made an odd face, and broke off.’’t 


Premising that Stockmar’s objects were the Crown, not the 
country—Belgium and Germany, not England—we are willing 
to admit that he acted wisely and conscientiously in the anoma- 
lous character he filled. Our objection is to the position, not to 
the man. It would have been bad enough if such a situation 
had been filled by an Englishman. That Stockmar was by birth, 
and in aims and spirit continued to be, a foreigner, aggravated 
tenfold the mischiefs of his anomalous and unconstitutional posi- 
tion. It was said by Lord Russell, when Premier, of Lord 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, “ My noble friend will not be 
the minister of Austria—he will not be the minister of Russia— 
and he will not be the minister of France—but he will be the 
minister of England.”§ Whatever we may think of Lord Pal- 
merston’s foreign policy, or of his occasional errors, his colleague 
no doubt accurately described it ; but while this was the aim and 
spirit of England’s Minister for foreign affairs, the private cabinet 
of the Queen contained a minister the purpose of whose life was 
to be the minister of Belgium—the minister of Germany. 

“Stockmar,” says Professor Miiller, “had two political ideals 
—first, to see Germany united under Prussia; secondly, to hel 
to establish a unity of purpose between Germany and England.”| 
This was not the policy of any English cabinet or minister ; but 


* “ Memoirs,” pp. 446, 448, 547. t Ibid. pp.428, 429. ¢ Ibid. p. 419. 
§ “ House of Commons Debates on Foreign Policy, 1850.” 
||  Translator’s Preface,” p. xv. 
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Stockmar had not only a foreign policy of his own for England, 
which he might have promoted concurrently with that of the 
English cabinet—he was directly opposed to the policy of the 
known and responsible Foreign Minister of England. 

“The one-sided alliance,” continues Professor Miiller, “ of 
England with France, as conceived by Lord Palmerston, was in 
Stockmar’s eyes the beginning of endless complications. It would 
have broken his heart had he lived to see all its consequences.’* 

Joined to this opposition to Lord Palmerston’s policy was a 
personal dislike to that essentially English statesman, which 
attained such a pitch as to cause Stockmar to impute insanity to 
our Foreign Secretary.t Although these memoirs profess “ to lift 
the veil but a little,” they reveal enough to show that these 
feelings were shared in and acted on by Prince Albert.t In 
addition to his separate foreign policy, German and not English 
in its aim and object, Stockmar had this other great disqualifi- 
cation for an adviser of any constitutional sovereign—especially 
of an English sovereign, and pre-eminently for one reigning 
under the Constitution as modified since 1832—viz., a profound 
dislike, arising in great part from a foreigner’s ignorance of Par- 
liamentary Government and the free life and debate of English 
party politics.§ He desired that the Sovereign should possess a 
large share of personal power in the government—certainly at 
least to the same extent as before 1832. To the fact that 
Stockmar held these views, natural to a German brought up ina 
petty despotic state and attached to its court, and to his influence 
over the Prince Consort, is no doubt to be attributed the anti- 
popular tone which was scarcely concealed in some of the Prince’s 
speeches, especially the notorious one made at the Trinity House, 
9th June, 1855, comparing constitutional with despotic govern- 
ments, and composed on Single Speech Hamilton’s recommenda- 
tion—“ When you produce an instance to illustrate, let the 
instance be in itself invidious as well as illustratory.” ‘These 
views, joined to a scarcely concealed contempt for the English 
people, their character and institutions, in a great degree deprive 
of value Stockmar’s opinions on English statesmen and politics. 
We may remark in passing that they are equally held by his 
son and biographer.|| 

Having stated Stockmar’s position in England and our ob- 
jections to it, we proceed to make good our assertions by examin- 
ing, so far as they relate to England and Englishmen, these 
singularly confused and ill-arranged Memoirs. 





* “Translator’s Preface,” p. xvii. + “ Memoir,” vol. ii. p. 458. 
t Ibid. pp. 458, 476. § Ibid. vol. ii. ch. 25, 26, 27 ; especially p. 545 et seq.. 
| Vide the “ Memoir,” passim, and especially vol. ii. p. 480 et seq. 
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Stockmar, to his credit be it remembered, was a self-made 
man. His father appears to have held some minor judicial office 
in the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Christian Frederick, the 
subject of these Memoirs, was born at Coburg, 22nd August, 
1787. He commenced a university career in 1805, and studied 
medicine until 1810. To this study Stockmar and his friends 
seem to have attributed much of his after-success. “It was 
a clever stroke,” he writes in 1853, “to have originally studied 
medicine. Without the knowledge thus acquired, without the 
psychological and physiological experiences which I thus ob- 
tained, my savoir faire would often have gone begging.” * 

For a few years he practised as a physician and acted as 
director of a military hospital. While thus engaged he formed an 
acquaintance with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg—afterwards 
King of the Belgians—and when the marriage of the Prince 
with the Princess Charlotte of England was settled, Stockmar 
received the appointment of his physician in ordinary. The 
Prince and his physician arrived in England in 1816, and shortly 
afterwards Stockmar thus describes his position to one of his 
sisters :—“I seem to be here to care for others more than 
myself, and am well content with this destiny.” Our antipathy 
to Stockmar’s position and opinions does not prevent our frankly 
admitting that throughout a long life this continued to be his 
destiny, and that he was always well content with it. 

From physician Stockmar became the secretary of Prince 
Leopold, and continued in his service until he passed into that 
of our present Sovereign. After Leopold became king, Stockmar 
held in Belgium a similar objectionable and anomalous position 
to that he afterwards held in England. Much of his time was 
spent in this country, and at our Court he seems to have been a 
real, though unacknowledged minister for the promotion of 
Belgian and German interests; and there are, as we shall see, 
traces of his having been mixed up with the political intrigues 
of the Court of William IV. and Adelaide. While holding this 
position, Stockmar became acquainted with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and amongst his papers was found the following estimate 
of the Duke as a minister, to the general truth of which we 
assent :— 


“ Blinded by the language of his admirers, and too much elated to 
estimate correctly his own powers, he impatiently, and of his own 
accord, abandoned the proud position of victorious general to exchange 
it for the most painful position which a human being can occupy—viz. 
the management of the affairs of a great nation, with insufficient 
mental gifts and inadequate knowledge. He had hardly forced him- 





* “Biographical Sketch,” p xli. 
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self upon the nation as Prinie Minister, intending to add the glory of 
a statesman to that of a warrior, when he succeeded by his manner of 
conducting business in shaking the confidence of the people. With 
laughable infatuation he sedulously improved every opportunity of 
proving to the world the hopeless incapacity which made it impossible 
for him to seize the natural connexion between cause and effect. 
With a rare naiveté, he confessed publicly and without hesitation the 
mistaken conclusions he had come to in the weightiest affairs of State ; 
mistakes which the commonest understanding could have discovered, 
which filled the impartial with pitying astonishment, and caused terror 
and consternation even amongst the host of his flatterers and partizans. 
Yet so strong and so great was the preconceived opinion of the people 
in his favour, that only the irresistible proofs furnished by the man’s 
own actions could gradually shake this opinion. It required the full 
force and obstinacy of this strange self-deception in Wellington, it 
required the full measure of his activity and iron persistency, in order 
at last by a perpetual reiteration of errors and mistakes, to create in 
the people the firm conviction that the Duke of Wellington was one 
of the least adroit and most mischievous ministers that England ever 
had.”’* 


We must dissent from the statement that the duke forced 
himself upon the country as Prime Minister. On the breakdown 
of Lord Goderich, it was Lord Lyndhurst who ‘suggested to 
George IV. that he should send for the Duke,+ who, after his 
refusal to serve under Canning, does not appear to have been in 
communication with the King. The country, still dazzled by the 
glare of the Duke’s victories, was—as Stockmar himself admits— 
only too glad to welcome him as minister. Stockmar accurately 
describes the mixture of incapacity and naiveté in the duke’s 
manner of conducting business. It was especially evident when 
acting as leader of the House of Lords. For an illustration of 
this we are indebted to “The Handbook of Parliamentary Anec- 
dote,” a work we have before had occasion to notice. On the 
memorable evening in November, 1830, when the Duke pro- 
nounced his extravagant eulogy on the unreformed parliament, 
even the usually unruffled quiet of the House of Lords was 
disturbed. The fact forced itself on the Duke’s notice, and he 
inquired of the colleague next to him—“ Have I said anything I 
ought not to have said?” “You have simply announced the 
downfall of your ministry,’ was the reply. A characteristic 
trait of the Duke’s want of foresight and of his blunt naiveté is 
given in a letter from the Princess Lieven to, apparently, King 
Leopold. She is describing a dinner-party at the Pavilion, 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 
+ Vide “ Memoir of Lord Lyndhurst,” Zhe Times, Oct. 13, 1863, reprinted 
in the “Mornings of the Recess,” vol. ii. p. 1; see also Lord Campbell’s 
“ Life of Lord Lyndhurst,” and the review of it in Zhe Times. 
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Brighton, during which the news came of the success of the 
Belgian Revolution :—“The Duke of Wellington came, very 
calm, very certain that Belgian affairs would be settled, and 
that Brussels would surrender. After dinner a messenger ar- 
rived from London with the news that the king’s army had 
— He was overcome—prostrate. ‘ Devilish bud job, said 
"ied 

Some revelations are made by Stockmar as to Wellington’s 
interference with the home affairs of France, in a short paper on 
“Wellington and Polignac.” This paper strengthens Lord 
Palmerston’s statement, published in his Life by Lord Dalling,+ 
that Wellington wrote urgently to Charles X. to allow Polignac 
to lay before him a report on the dangers of his, the king’s, 
position—in other words, had recommended Polignac as Minister. 
Stockmar relates that in July, 1829, an old lady of the Ultra- 
Royalist party, and a friend of George IV., came to London and 
saw the King. Immediately afterwards a rumour spread that a 
change of Ministry in France was intended, and Polignac was 
named as head of the new Cabinet. This rumour was disbelieved 
by competent judges, but certain it is that on 8th August 
following the too celebrated Polignac Cabinet was formed. 
Stockmar acquits Wellington of having formally given advice to 
the French Ministry recommending the Ordinances of July, 
which led to the fall of the restored monarchy. He expresses, 
however, his firm conviction that both George IV. and Welling- 
ton foresaw those measures and approved of them, and that 
Charles X. and his ministers were thereby confirmed and en- 
couraged in their intentions. In proof of this he quotes a state- 
ment made at the end of March, 1830, by George IV., “ with 
tears in his eyes,” to “a distinguished person’—probably Prince 
Leopold :—“ If,” said the King, “ Charles X. does not adhere to 
the path upon which he has entered he is lost and I fear he will 
be, because there are signs that many of his own courtiers are 
already advising him to abandon that path.’t 

Stockmar further states, as a fact apparently within his own 
knowledge, that Charles X. feared nothing so much as the over- 
throw of the Wellington Cabinet and the loss of the moral support 
in the carrying out of his views which he would thereby sustain. 
Wellington by the aid he gave to the creation of the Polignac 
Ministry, whose reactionary policy caused the Revolution of July 
and so changed the whole position of European politics, brought 
about “the exact reverse of what he intended.” This proved 
him, in Stockmar’s opinion, to be “the most shortsighted 
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statesman that has existed for a long time.” In the latter 
years of Wellington’s life Stockmar modified this unfavourable 
opinion. 

“When Wellington died, Stockmar,” says his biographer, 
“lamented the loss of an universally recognised authority, which 
had latterly proved itself a firm support of the monarchy.”* 

In connexion with Stockmar’s estimate of Wellington it will 
be convenient to refer to his estimate of Sir Robert Peel. It 
was published at the time of Peel’s death in the Deutsche 
Zeitung, with Stockmar’s name subscribed, “a thing most unusual 
for him.” We regret that we can give only a short extract. 


“ Peel’s mind and character rested on moral foundations, which I 
have not seen once shaken, either in his public or private life. From 
these foundations rose that never-failing spring of fairness, honesty, 
kindness, moderation and regard for others which Peel showed to all 
men and under all circumstances. On these foundations grew that 
love of country which pervaded his whole being... . . I have been 
told, or I have read it somewhere, that Peel was the most successful 
type of political mediocrity. In accepting this estimate of my de- 
parted friend as perfectly true, I ask Heaven to relieve all ministers 
within and without Europe of their superiority, and to endow them 
with Peel’s mediocrity ; and I ask this for the welfare ‘of all nations, 
and in the firm conviction that ninety-nine hundredths of the higher 
political affairs can be properly and successfully conducted by such 
ministers only as possess Peel’s mediocrity.”+ 


This sketch is followed by an extract from a letter of Peel’s to 
Stockmar—written in 1848—in reference to the socialist move- 
ments on the continent. The following extract is not without 
interest and application at the present time. 


“ Anti-social dreams have never lasted long; in our time they must 
become still shorter, for, numerically, too many have a binding interest 
to uphold principles which alone render human society possible. A 
victory of communistic theories over the institutions of property I 
consider as altogether impossible: if, however, against my expecta- 
tions, it should appear that one or the other nation wishes to be 
governed according to communistic principles, the only thing we can 
do is not to envy it.”t 


We cannot resist the temptation of making the following 
extract from a letter of Lord Palmerston’s. It is eminently 
characteristic of the man, and of the thorough contempt which 
he, an aristocrat and Tory “dyed in the wool,” felt for the 
Radical supporters of the Whig Government of which he was a 
member. Notice of a motion relating to the pension paid by 
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this country to the King of the Belgians had been given by one 
whose name these memoirs may preserve from “ that deep gloom 
into which everything useless passes,” Sir Samuel Whalley, a 
retired mad-doctor, who in one Parliament sat for Marylebone, 
Lord Palmerston, writing of this motion to Stockmar, says :— 





“T must and shall assert that the House of Commons has no more 
right to inquire into the details of the debts and engagements which 
the King of the Belgians considers himself bound to satisfy, than they 
have to ask Sir Samuel Whalley how he disposed of the fees which his 
mad patients used to pay him before he began to practice upon the 
foolish constituents who have sent him to Parliament.”’* 





In Lord Palmerston’s later days a coincidence in names may 
have suggested to him that the constituency of a cathedral city 
may be even more foolish than that of a metropolitan borough, 
in that they have sent, not once, but many times, to represent 
them in the House of Commons, not a mad doctor, but one who 
ought to be his patient. 

From May, 1834, to the ‘same month in 1857, Stockmar was 
absent from England, but there are indications of his having 
been mixed up during this absence with the intrigues of the 
Court to get rid of the Whig Ministry. That Stockmar was at 
least well aware of this design of the Court is proved by one of 
his letters written, apparently to King Leopold, immediately 
after the events of 1832. 


“ John Bull has once more put Grey into the saddle. How long 
he will remain there is another question. The circumstances under 
which Grey’s resignation took place must have contributed not a little 
to make the King exceedingly unpopular. After the exertions which 
the King made personally in favour of Wellington, it is impossible 
that he can longer have any real inclination for Grey; the present 
ministry, therefore, must be regarded by him as one forced upon him 
by public opinion, and he will seek the first opportunity to get rid of 
it. ‘To this must be added, that the Queen, the Fitzclarences, the 
ladies-in-waiting, Salisbury and Howe—all of them keep up the con- 
nexion with Wellington. The latter will not find it difficult, as soon 
as the Reform Bill has been settled, to beat the ministers on some 
other question in the House of Lords, and thereupon make a second 
attempt to upset Grey.” + 

The opportunity of getting rid of the hated Whigs did not 
arrive until November, 1834, when the death of Earl Spencer, 
and the consequent removal of Lord Althorp to the House of 
Lords, afforded the King a pretext for dismissing them. Stock- 
mar was, as we have said, then absent from England, but 
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amongst his papers were found two papers relating to this event, 
which the author of these Memoirs has thought it right to pub- 
lish—viz., a memorandum by the King, and another by Lord 
Palmerston. The possession of these papers by Stockmar, a 
foreigner, indicates that after his usual mole-like fashion he was 
secretly engaged in promoting or advising the dismissal ef the 
Ministry. Probably his then master, the King of the Belgians, 
with the mistaken view of promoting the interests of his niece, 
the heiress presumptive, would have preferred seeing England 
made once more to bow her neck under the yoke of Wellington 
and the Tories, who were more likely than the Whigs to strive 
to preserve and uphold the prerogatives of the Crown, and to 
keep down the growing power of the Reformed House of 
Commons. To do this was Stockmar’s ideal in English politics, 
and probably, therefore, that also of Leopold. Lord Palmerston’s 
memorandum is dated “Foreign Office, Nov. 15th, 1834,” and 
seems to be a circular to the diplomatic agents of England 
abroad. Stockmar seems sometimes to have irregularly acted in 
this capacity, and his possession of this memorandum alone 
would not prove his complicity in these unworthy intrigues. 
Far different is the case with regard to the King’s, memorandum. 
The author of these Memoirs says of it :— 


“In January, 1835, King William felt himself moved to hand over 
to his minister, Sir R. Peel, a complete statement in writing, not only 
of his proceedings in the last crisis [the dismissal of the Whigs] but 
of his whole home and foreign policy since his accession! (of his 
‘general proceedings,’ as he comprehensively termed it). This docu- 
ment Sir R. Peel showed at the time, as it seems, only to the Duke of 
i ; it is hardly known in England, and has never been pub- 
ished.”’* 


Now, how and why did Stockmar become possessed of this 
paper? Sir R. Peel, with his usual caution, showed it at the 
time only to the Duke of Wellington. He did not think pro- 
per to publish or refer to it in that portion of his autobiographical 
papers which relates to the affairs of 1834-5. Since his death 
his literary executors have continued to observe the same reserve. 
There appears to be no reason why the King should have given a 
copy of this highly confidential paper to Stockmar merely as 
a former secretary of Leopold, and then one of his unrecognised 
advisers. Moreover, unless the author of these Memoirs wishes 
to intimate that this was one of those things which Stockmar 
“sometimes succeeded in accomplishing,” but which he himself 
says, he had “to conceal as if they had been crimes,” why are these 
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papers published in these volumes, which profess to be memoirs 
of Stockmar, and not a political history of his times? We 
shall therefore freely quote from, and comment on them. If 
in so doing we seem to depart from the design of this paper, 
we must lay the blame on the author who has introduced into 
his work a digression so interesting, but to the memoirs of Stock- 
mar so irrelevant, except on our theory of his being concerned 
in the matter. We will deal first with Lord Palmerston’s 
memorandum, as being the earlier in date. He says :— 


“ The Government have not resigned but are dismissed, not in conse- 
quence of having proposed any measure of which the King disap- 
proved, and which they nevertheless would not give up—but because 
it is thought they are not strong enough in the Commons to carry on 
the business of the country, and their places are to be filled by men 
who are notoriously weak and unpopular in the Lower House, however 
strong they may be in the Upper one. 

“Tt is impossible not to conclude that this is a preconcerted mea- 
sure, and therefore it may be taken for granted that the Duke of 
Wellington is prepared at once to undertake the task of forming a 
Government. Peel is abroad, but it is not likely that he should 
have gone without a previous understanding, one way or the other, with 
the Duke as to what he would do if such a crisis were to arise.”’* 


Lord Brougham, in his celebrated speech on this change of 
Ministry, more; than intimates that the dismissal of the Whigs 
aud the restoration of Wellington had long been a common 
topic of conversation in the Royal circle, and Lord Palmerston is 
no doubt right in saying that this change of Ministry was a pre- 
concerted measure ; but all the evidence shows that he is unjust 
to Peel in accusing him of complicity in the plot. 

We make another extract from Lord Palmerston’s paper for 
the sake of the illustration it gives of his deep-rooted and 
genuine hatred of really Liberal men and measures :— 


“T lament this event, because I can see nothirg but mischief arising 
out of it, and all merely to gratify the ambition of the Duke of 
Wellington and the prejudices or sordid feelings of his followers. 
Either Parliament will be dissolved, or it will not. If not, the Oppo- 
sition will be most virulent and powerful, and the Government will 
soon be beaten ; and in the meantime Whigs and Radicals will be jum- 
bled together, and the former will be led on by party passion to identify 
themselves too much with the latter. Besides, a dissolution will 
always be considered as hanging over our heads, and men will be 
making violent speeches, and giving extravagant pledges to curry favour 
with their constituents with a view to the next election. If, on the other 
hand, an immediate dissolution takes place, there will be no limit to 
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the fury of opposite factions. The Tories may win fifty or sixty votes, 
and the majority will consist of men who have pledged themselves on 
the hustings chin deep for triennial Parliaments, ballot, and universal 
suffrage; and a fine state we shall then be in, with a House of Com- 
mons that will follow no ministers who will not propose measures of 
this extravagant kind.’’* 


We have said that our author has published much which he 
ought not to have published, and here is a proof of it. This 
paper was certainly intended for confidential circulation only, 
and it is not said that permission to publish it has been given 
by the Foreign Office or by Lord Palmerston’s representatives, 
and they must regret its"publication. Interesting it undoubtedly 
is, but it will not enhance Lord Palmerston’s reputation for 
sincerity. It is an additional proof, if any be needed, that he, a 
Tory in heart, for years continued to be a member of Liberal 
Ministries, and that such a Ministry, under his presidency, was 
what Mr. Disraeli termed the so-called Conservative Ministry of 
Sir Robert Peel—“ an organized hypocrisy.” 

Let us now turn to the royal memorandum. M. E. von 
Stockmar, with his usual scorn and contempt for everything 
English, says of it :— 


“Tf King William’s views were not in themselves remarkable, still 
his memoir is of value from the facts it contains and the insight it 
gives into the machinery of a constitutional government. King 
William’s style abounds to overflowing in what is called in England 
Parliamentary circumlocution, in which, instead of direct simple ex- 
pressions, bombastic paraphrases are always chosen, which become in 
the end intolerably prolix and dull, and are enough to drive a foreigner 
to despair. The whcle document is disfigured by such mere verbiage 
and wearisome repetitions.” 


We are not concerned to defend the literary style and 
execution of this paper, but we think our author is not justified 
in attributing its style to the King himself, simply for this 
reason, that we do not believe his Majesty could have produced 
anything so good. Comparing this paper with the letters of Sir 
Herbert Taylor, written both in his own name and in that of 
the King, which are published in “The Correspondence of 
William IV. and Earl Grey,” we have no hesitation in attributing 
its authorship to Sir Herbert. It is entitled “A Statement of 
his Majesty’s general proceedings, and of the principles by which 
he was guided from the period of his Accession, 1830, to that of 
the recent change in the Administration, Jan, 14, 1835.” It 
occupies thirty-six printed pages,} and at a length which partially 
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yustifies M. E. von Stockmar’s uncomplimentary description 
discusses the events of the reign. We do not propose to weary 
our readers with the whole of it, but only to quote and comment 
on its more noteworthy passages. We learn from this paper 
that the King’s ideal of statesmanship was that the country 
should be governed by political principles and measures “such 
as had been approved by his father.” It establishes the truth 
of the rumours current at the time as to the efforts made by the 
King’s private and irresponsible advisers to persuade him to 
emancipate himself—the word is his own—from Earl Grey and 
the Whigs.* It reveals also that the King, as was natural and’ 
consistent in one who thought it possible, after the passing of 
the first Reform Act, to govern England on the principles of 
George III., felt obliged— 


“to give his most earnest and vigilant attention to the progress of 
measures emanating from a Government deemed popular; and he 
cannot, he continues, charge himself with having neglected so essential 
a part of his duty, nor with having hesitated to remonstrate and to 
object as far as the circumstances in which he was placed would 
admit.” 


The Royal clemency thus rejoices over signs of repentance in 
some of the leading Whigs. Whether it be true, or merely 
what his Majesty wished to be true, what follows is amusing. 


“His Majesty is bound to do Earl Grey and Viscount Melbourne 
and some of their colleagues the justice to say that ... . although 
they have erred in introducing too extensive a measure of Reform, he 
verily believes them to have become in the progress of their ministerial 
duties sensible of this error, and earnestly desirous of checking those 
who persisted in a course of which they had not equally discovered 
the destructive tendency.” 


Then follows a long and very laboured defence of the dis- 
missal of the Whig Ministry. It completely justifies Lord 
Palmerston’s description of it as “a preconcerted measure.” On 
the receipt from Lord Melbourne of an account of the critical state 
of Earl Spencer— 


“the King’s first conclusion was that Lord Melbourne (who had, 
as well as Lord Grey, attached, after the secession of Mr. Stanley, a 
paramount importance to Lord Althorp’s services in the House of 
Commons) would resign whenever the contemplated event should take 
place; but in the next letter, as far as his Majesty recollects (for he 
has not reserved any copies) Lord Melbourne stated a hope that Lord 
Althorp might be prevailed upon to continue in the Administration, 
although a member of the House of Lords; and his Majesty’s answer 
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did not give any opinion that this would facilitate the arrangemem 
to be made. In fact, his Majesty did not contemplate the possibility 
of Lord Melbourne’s submitting any that would prove satisfactory ; 
and, when he intimated his intention of coming to Brighton, his 
Majesty had persuaded himself that he was coming to tender his resig- 
nation, and had made up his mind to accept it.” 


This statement suggests the following questions: Why should 
the King, without any intimation from Lord Melbourne that such 
was his purpose, assume that he would resign? Why could not 
his Majesty contemplate the possibility of Lord Melbourne sub- 
mitting any arrangement which would prove satisfactory— 
except because it was a foregone conclusion in the Royal mind 
that no arrangement he would or could propose should be satis- 
factory ? In candour his Majesty should have added to his state- 
ment that he had made up his mind to accept Lord Melbourne’s 
resignation another—viz., that he had determined unless Lord 
Melbourne resigned to dismiss him. 

We resume our extracts from the memorandum. Those of 
our readers who remember “The Correspondence of George ITI. 
with Lord North” will see in the son, as in the father, a fussy 
desire to interfere with the management of the House of Com- 
mons, joined with perfect ignorance of its tone and temper and 
the qualifications necessary for a successful parliamentary leader 
or speaker. 

“Lord Melbourne came to the King on November 13th. The 
only arrangement which his lordship brought forward, as he stated, 
with the concurrent opinion and advice of all his colleagues and those 
most competent to suggest any opinion with respect to the feelings of 
the House of Commons was that Lord John Russell should succeed 
Lord Althorp as leader. His Majesty objected strongly to Lord John 
Russell ; he stated, without reserve, his opinion that he had net the 
abilities which qualified him for the task, and observed that he would 
make a wretched figure when opposed by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Stanley.” 

We have so lately and so fully considered Lord John Russell 
in his character as leader of the House of Commons, that we feel 
it unnecessary to say more on this remarkable display of kingly 
ignorance and presumption than to refer to what we have already 
written.* 

“ Lord Melbourne—continues the memorandum—thought the King 
laid more stress than was justifiable upon the necessity of being a good 
speaker or ready debater ; these being advantages which Lord Althorp 
did not possess, while he exercised an extraordinary influence in the 
House of Commons. He did not mean to say that Lord John Russell 
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or any other member of the Government could, in this respect, effectu- 
ally replace Lord Althorp; but he did not allow that there was any 
reason to apprehend that the business of the Government might not 
be carried on satisfactorily.” 

What follows is decisive as to the King’s foregone conclusion to 
dismiss his ministers :— 

“The King objected equally, if not more, to Mr. Abercomby, whose 
name appeared also to have been suggested to Lord Melbourne, as well 
as Sir John Hobhouse, and Lord Melbourne did not seem to think 
either eligible, any more than Mr. Spring Rice, whose name his 
Majesty stated he expected to have been proposed to him ; Lord Mel- 
bourne therefore persisted in urging preferably the nomination of Lord 
John Russell, but his Majesty had further objections.” 


The pretext under which the King endeavoured to veil his 
predetermination to get rid of the Whigs was Lord John’s then 
recent declaration as to the Irish Church, which, in Lord Derby’s 
phrase, “upset the coach.” We will not weary our readers with 
the royal views on that subject, nor with further extracts from 
this “Statement,” which, out of regard to the King’s reputation, 
we wish had not been given to the public. Coupled with his 
letters to Earl Grey, it completely destroys the illusions about 
“William the Reformer,” as he was called in the early part of 
his reign, and on his own confession convicts “the Sailor King,” 
not only of being in heart opposed to the great measure of his 
ministers, but of want of fairness and straightforwardness in 
-his dealings with them. We cannot, however, dismiss this unfor- 
tunate document without making the following excerpt as to 
Lord Brougham, concerning whom, after all that has been said 
on the subject, it is interesting to learn his Majesty’s opinion in 
his own words :— 

“Nor did his Majesty conceal from Lord Melbourne that the inju- 
dicious and extravagant conduct of Lord Brougham had tended to 
shake his confidence in the course which might be pursued by the 
administration of which he formed so prominent and so active a feature, 
and in its consistency.” 


The Whig Ministry being thus dismissed, the Duke of 
Wellington was sent for to form another. He, however, had 
learned something by experience, and refused to be the premier. 
The Peel-Wellington Ministry was then with the greatest diffi- 
culty constructed, to drag on a miserable existence till the fol- 
lowing April, when it met its Nemesis. This is the latest, and 
it probably will be the last, exercise of the Royal Prerogative in 
dismissing a Ministry, independent of the will of Parliament. 
The results of the experiment do not raise our opinion of the 
judgment, not only of William IV., who wished to govern 
England on the principle of George III, but also of Stockmir 
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and others like minded with him, who think that the Crown 
should personally take a part in the government, independent 
of, if not in opposition to, Parliament. That Stockmar was in 
some degree one of the King’s secret ill-advisers in this matter 
we think probable, for the reasons we have given. The proba- 
bility is strengthened by the fact that, as we shall see later on, 
he was afterwards concerned in advising the dismissal by pre- 
rogative of Lord Palmerston. 

Baron E. von Stockmar refers to this dismissal as a proof 
that the English Sovereign “is not a mere nodding mandarin,” 
and has “an important sphere of political duty,” and with the 
usual ignorance and rashness of foreigners in dealing with 
English politics, he attempts to show from this case that our 
constitutional doctrine of ministerial responsibility “is both 
morally and practically nonsense.” We will give his own 
words :— 

“When King William dismissed the Whig ministry, the Duke of 
Wellington wrote to Sir Robert Peel that, in his opinion, the new 
ministers were not in any way responsible for the conflict of the King 
with their predecessors, as this was a matter which had been concluded 
before his Majesty sent for him (the Duke). [Peel’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p- 23.] Peel stated in reply, that he was well aware that by his accept- 
ance of office he became technically, if not morally, responsible for the 
dissolution of the preceding Government, although he had not the 
remotest concern in it. Todd (“ Parliamentary Government,”’ p. 124) 
praises the more perfect correctness of view, inasmuch as a Constitu- 
tional King cannot undertake any act of government without some 
one being responsible for it. In those words of Peel’s, however, there 
is the distinct admission that the responsibility of the new ministry 
for the dismissal of the old one was both morally and practically non- 
sense. ‘Chey proved, moreover, how important in fact is the function 
of the Crown in a crisis of this kind. 1¢ appears from the above that 
the English sovereign has an important sphere of duty.’’* 


The doctrine of ministerial responsibility was admirably stated 
and enforced by Lord Brougham, in his speech on the dismissal 
of Lord Melbourne, to which we have before referred, and by 
Lord Russell and the other Ministers in the debates relating to 
Prince Albert’s position (31st January, 1854), and may be thus 
summed up :—Ministers are responsible for every State trans- 
action of the Sovereign ; if they do not wish to undertake the re- 
sponsibility they must resign. ‘The House of Commons can give 
practical effect to this responsibility by a vote of want of confidence 
in, or an address for the removal of, Ministers—e.g., in 1835—the 
House, before proceeding to any other business, could have 
shown its disapproval of the dismissal of the Whig Ministry by 
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one or other of these votes, and so removed the Peel Cabinet. 
Ministerial responsibility, therefore, notwithstanding the dogmatic 
assertions of M. E. von Stockmar, is neither morally nor prac- 
tically nonsense. 

Stockmar’s more intimate and influential connexion with the 
English Court commenced in May, 1837. Some time previously 
it had been arranged by King Leopold that from the 24th of 
that month, the eighteenth birthday of the Princess Victoria, 
when as heiress presumptive she attained her majority, Stock- 
mar “should reside in England as the trusty helper and adviser 
of the Princess.” He accordingly arrived in England on the 25th 
May. William IV. had been taken seriously ill a few days before, 
and on the 20th June he died. Stockmar remained in England 
for more than a year after the Queen’s accession. 


“His external position,” says his biographer, “was an undefined 
one; circumstances would hardly have admitted of any other, nor 
would another have suited or satisfied him. ... . Upon us devolves 
the task of describing the manner of his activity on the delicate 
English terrain, and in the difficult ee of the first years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. a 


What, then, was the manner of a activity? We are 
told that — 


“Stockmar’s clear insight made him carefully avoid every interference 
with English affairs of State. Had he so interfered. he would have 
acted in direct opposition to the opinion of King Leopold, who employed 
him, and would at once have rendered his position in England impos- 
sible... .. He had nevertheless many opportunities of obtaining an 
insight into State affairs.” 

What follows is significant :— 


“It is true that a confidential person of this kind may now and then 
indirectly exercise an influence over affairs with which it is neither his 
duty nor his desire to interfere; and where the confidence reposed is 
not limited to certain special objects, such a person may at times be 
called upon to express directly an opinion upon affairs of this kind.” + 

Considering that this book avowedly “lifts the veil but a 
little,” we think that this passage, if it stood alone, justifies our 
designating Stockmar as the “ secret and ir responsible Minister 
of a constitutional Sovereign.” He was so even before the 
arrival of Prince Albert, in a far greater degree after that event, 
and more and more so as the Prince was “gradually allowed to 
exercise an influence in English politics. In the following 
passage the veil is lifted a little more :— 


“Stockmar was the familiar and confidential friend of the Royal 
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couple, who discussed everything with him, the little as well as the 
great, and claimed his advice and assistance for the one as well as the 
other.” * 


And still higher in what follows :— . 


“ He felt called upon to exchange the part of a quiet observer for 
that of a quiet co-operator only when the personal interests of the 
royal families, or of the Crown in England and Belgium, or the vital 
interests of Belgium were called in question.” 


In fact the situation filled by Stockmar in the English Court 
was that well known in German Courts, and described in this 
book (vol. i. p. 379) as Cabinet Councillor of the Crown, but 
which before the present reign was wholly unknown in England. 
With this office Stockmar united that of unrecognised Minister 
for Belgium and Germany. 

It was not long after the accession of the new Sovereign before 
her unconstitutional Minister assumed the part of leader of Op- 
position to her constitutional Premier, Lord Melbourne. As 
chief of the party in power, Lord Melbourne, like every English 
statesman so situated, paid due regard to party interests. The 
Queen placed in him, and—as all parties agree—justly, almost 
filial confidence, and was in all things guided by him. Stockmar, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to impress upon the Queen “ that 
she was Queen of the entire people, and that it was her duty to 
hold herself free from the bonds of any party.” “On this point,” 
says the biographer, “ Stockmar was not agreed with Melbourne, 
and had many a dispute with him thereon.” 

This advice may have been well intended and sound in itself, 
our objection to it is that it was given by a foreigner, the avowed 
employé of a foreign Sovereign, in opposition to the advice of 
the Queen’s constitutional and natural adviser ; and by one who 
could so forget himself and his position as to designate her 
Minister to the youthful Sovereign by the nickname of the Poco- 
curante. The annoyance caused to Lord Melbourne by Stock- 
mar and his position may be judged by his remark :—“ King 
Leopold and Stockmar are very good and intelligent people, but 
I dislike very much to hear it said by my friends that I am 
influenced by them—we know it is not true, but still I dislike to 
hear it said.”{ Nor was the uneasiness caused by Stockmar’s 
anomalous position felt by Lord Melbourne alone, 

“One day the Speaker cf the House of Commons, Mr. Abercomby, 
declared to the Premier that he felt it would be his duty to call 
attention in Parliament to the unconstitutional position of that 








* “Biographical Sketch,” vol. i. p. xxv. 


T “Memoirs,” vol. 1. p. 389. t Ibid, p. 389. 
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foreigner Stockmar. Melbourne replied, that Stockmar was a person 
who filled a gap caused by circumstances in certain relations, with his 
(Melbourne’s) knowledge and approval. Lord Melbourne related the 
circumstance to Stockmar, who exclaimed, “Tell Abercomby to bring 
forward his motion against me in Parliament; I shall know how to 
defend myself.’’* 


Notwithstanding the probability given to this story by Lord 
Brougham’s description of Mr. Speaker Abercomby as a man 
who got on in the worid by ever making himself disagreeable, 
we cannot receive it as historical. It is not likely that the 
Speaker would have announced his intention to do that which 
his position and all its traditions would prevent his doing, or 
that the House, then led by Lord John Russell, and with Sir 
Robert Peel as leader of the Opposition, would have permitted 
their Speaker to take a course so wholly unprecedented. The 
truth we take to be this—that both in the House and in the 
country there was a general uneasiness as to Stockmar’s position ; 
that the Speaker knowing this, and himself sharing the general 
feeling, told Lord Melbourne that it was likely the attention of 
Parliament would be called to the subject ; and that Lord Mel- 
bourne, whose invariable remark on hearing that anybody in- 
tended doing anything was “ Can’t you leave it alone ?” dissuaded 
from his intention whoever thought of raising the question, 
The invincible ignorance of foreigners as to English officials and 
customs accounts for the mythical shape which the story assumes 
in this book. Anyhow the story, be the truth contained in it 
much or little, shows with what jealousy Stockmar’s position was 
regarded by English politicians. 

From the summer of 1838 until January, 1840, Stockmar was 
engaged in attendance on Prince Albert, for the purpose of pre- 
paring him for the position it was hoped he would fill. It is to 
be regretted that King Leopold, who selected Stockmar for this 
delicate position, should have chosen a foreigner, and one not 
only inclined to high views of kingly authority, but devoted to 
other interests than those of the country of which the Prince was 
to become the first citizen. It was natural that King Leopold, 
by birth a foreigner and by position a foreign sovereign, should 
make such a choice ; but had the interests of England been his 
first object he would have chosen an Englishman. 

In January, 1840, Stockmar returned to England in the 
capacity of Prince Albert’s plenipotentiary to negociate the treaty 
of marriage -with Lord Palmerston on behalf of the Queen. 
From the blame heartily bestowed by Stockmar on all parties for 
the reduction by Parliament of the proposed annuity to the 





* “Memoirs,” vol. i. pp. 387, 388. 
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Prince, it is clear that it was a grievous disappointment both to 
the Prince and his adviser. Stockmar accuses even his favourite 
Peel of having in this case ailowed “ party feeling and passion to 
get the better of higher political considerations.”* We thought 
at the time, and on reading this book our previous judgment is 
confirmed, that in the then state of the country—i.e., a financial 
crisis, a stagnation of commercial industry, and among the 
working classes almost universally a strong feeling for the 
Charter, with a disposition to enforce its adoption by physical 
force, Sir Robert Peel, by giving his influence in favour of the 
smaller sum, and so diminishing the burdens imposed by the 
Royal establishment on the taxes raised from an overburdened 
and exhausted people, showed himself a truer friend than the 
Whigs to the Queen and the Prince, as well as to the country. 
As foreigners, of course neither the Prince or Stockmar would 
know or understand the state of things which led Peel to take 
the course he did. The defeat of the Government measure as to 
the Prince’s annuity led Stockmar, in his office of Cabinet Coun- 
cillor to the Crown, to the irregular act of attempting througha lady 
to open negociations with the Opposition to facilitate the passing 
of the bill settling the Prince’s rank and precedence.t These 
negociations failed, but Stockmar’s advice in the matter was 
taken by the Ministers. The part of the bill settling the 
Prince’s rank was abandoned, and as in the case of the 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte with Prince Leopold, Prince 
Albert’s precedence was defined by an Order in Council.{ 
This advice being strictly according to precedent, the Ministers 
were justified in taking it, notwithstanding the quarter whence 
it came. Stockmar took the same highly objectionable course 
of negociating between the Queen and Prince and the Opposition 
with regard to the Regency Bill of 1840, the appointment of the 
Royal household at the change of Ministers in 1841,§ and in 
short, in all matters relating to the interests of the Crown or the 
Royal family.|| Intense desire was felt by the German clique in 
the palace, and by their connexions abroad, that the Regency 
should be vested in Prince Albert alone, and not in the Prince 
and a council of regency. The latter plan seems to have been 
that first contemplated by the Ministers, as it certainly was de- 
sired, and properly desired, by the surviving sons of George III. 
In the event of the Queen’s death immediately after the birth of 
an heir, the minority would have lasted eighteen years. The 
Regency Act, as passed through the intrigues of Stockmar, made 
Prince Albert sole regent. The Prince, therefore, would for those 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 28. } Ibid. p. 34. t Ibid. p. 35. 
§ Ibid. pp. 38-45. || Ibid. pp. 50-55. 4] Ibid. p. 45. . 
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eighteen years have been in all but name king of England. The 
character of the man—his talent, his strong will, his leaning 
towards prerogative, if not absolutism—the supreme regard he 
always felt for Germany in preference to England—the influence 
over the Prince of Stockmar, who thought “aking of this country 
with the necessary capacity had it in his power to be his own 
prime minister’*—Stockmar’s dislike, felt no doubt equally by 
his royal pupil, to Parliamentary government—his contemptuous 
estimate of English statesmen and the English people—all these 
forces working together, would in all probability have made the 
history of this country from 1840 to 1858 and onwards, very 
different to what it has been, Looking at the dangers we have 
escaped, we cannot be too thankful that we were saved from 
such a destiny. The Prince in a letter to his father (24th July, 
1840), writes—“There has been much trouble to carry the 
matter [the Regency Bill] through, for all sorts of intrigues were 
at work; and had not Stockmar gained the Opposition for the 
Ministers, it might have ended as did the 50,000/.”t To enable 
him to gain this much desired object, Stockmar seems to have 
intrigued to secure the influence of The Times.t 

In September, 1841, the Whigs, evidently to Stockmar’s great 
satisfaction, were driven from office, and Sir Robert Peel came 
in. It is interesting to note the light in which Stockmar viewed 
the new Minister :— 


“T place (he writes) great reliance on Peel’s capacity as a statesman. 
Want of confidence in himself and in others appears to me to be his 
weak point. I should consider him, therefore, better fitted for quiet 
than for stormy times ; anyhow, he will in a far higher degree than 
his predecessor, be Prime Minister in the true sense of the word, and 
placing the confidence that I do in his honesty, 1 hope that the Royal 
Prerogative will be far better maintained by him than by Melbourne. 
I know for certain, however, that Peel does not yet believe that he 
possesses the confidence of the Queen to the extent which he wishes 
and requires. The Prince, on the other hand, he considers as his 
friend. [What follows shows how the events of 1840 rankled in the 
German mind.] It is remarkable that the Prince should have had 
this opportunity of heaping coals of fire on the head of Peel, who 
reduced the Prince’s income by 20,000/., and did his best to deprive 
him of his rank.’’§ 


All likelihood of a regency now disappeared ; and encouraged 
by what he believed to be Peel’s views of prerogative, Stockmar 
- to work to secure for the Prince the same position in another 
orm. 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 380. Ibid. vol. ii. p. 45. 
t Ibid. p. 44. Ibid. pp. 54, 55. 
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When Stockmar returned to England in September, 1841 
(says his biographer), he had, as we see from his notes, long 
negociations with Peel on the re-establishment of the constitu- 
tional authority of the Queen and on the position of the Prince. 


“Tt was my maxim (he writes) that the Prince is the necessary 
private secretary of the Queen. This view had been accepted by the 
late Lord Grey, Abercomby, and Lord John Russell. Peel allowed 
that position to the Prince, at least de facto, but from that time I 
constantly preached to the Queen that the first favourable opportunity 
ought to be seized, in order to obtain a legal sanction for that position 
of the Prince, and in order to define by a Bill, the place, the rights, 
the duties of a Prince Consort, thus filling up a gap which existed in 
the Constitution. There was another motive for this—viz., to render 
unnecessary the wish of the Queen, expressed in December 1841, to 
bestow on the Prince the title of King. I was of opinion that by the 
bestowal of an idle kingly title, the Prince would be brought into a 
false position with regard to the nation and his own children.” 

“Peel, as Stockmar relates, considered not only the kingly title, 
but also the legal definition of the position of the Prince, unadvis- 
able on account of the difficulties to be experienced in Parliament. 
The wish of the Queen with regard to the title had not remained a 
secret and the enemies were already mischievously rejoicing over the 
expected result. [We wish the biographer had enlightened us as to 
whom he designates by the word ‘enemies.’ We presume he means 
English statesmen.] The following words of Lady Palmerston were 
reported to Peel: ‘If Peel listens to the wish of the Queen, he is 
lost—he will be beaten in Parliament. If he resists the Queen, there 
will be a breach between her Majesty and him.’ But Peel was too 
prudent and the Queen too temperate to allow either the one or the 
other to come to pass. The result was that nothing was done in order 
to regulate the position of the Prince by law.”* 


This passage, we think, justifies us in attributing to Stockmar’s 
influence the fact that the Prince defined his own position “as 
private secretary of the Sovereign, and her permanent minister.” + 
The idea of a permanent minister is as entirely in accordance 
with Stockmar’s opinions and aims as it is unknown to the Eng- 
lish Constitution, and repugnant to it in its later developments. 

Considering that in three hundred years there had been only 
two Prince Consorts—that the prospect of there being another 
seemed remote—that in the case of William III. the elevation 





* “Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 494, 495. Our readers will please to bear in 
mind this mention of Lady Palmerston in connexion with the enemies alluded 
to, when they read what we hereafter say as to the relations between Lord 
Palmerston and Prince Albert. 

tT In his letter to the Duke of Wellington respecting the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, published in the Introduction to “ Speeches and Addresses of 
pl Prince Consort,” p. 73, and quoted in these “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 487, 
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of a foreigner, the husband of a Queen Regnant to Regal equality 
with his wife, and the consequent embroilment of England in 
foreign politics, was one of the drawbacks to the enormous 
advantages of the Revolution of 1688 — the Queen’s consti- 
tutional advisers of 1841 acted most wisely, and strictly in 
accordance with all English tradition and precedent, in resisting 
the proposal of her unconstitutional adviser to define by positive 
enactment the position of a Prince Consort, and in leaving it to 
be developed and modified by the free action of time and circum- 
stances. A later passage in these memoirs shows that nothing 
short of the Prince’s complete regal equality with the Queen 
would have satisfied Stockmar—if indeed he did not desire that 
there should exist between them, as in ordinary marriages, sub- 
serviency of the wife to the husband. The passage referred to 
relates to the Parliamentary debates of January, 1854, on the 
Prince Consort’s interference in affairs relating to the Russian 
War. Lord Campbell, then Lord Chief Justice, said in the 
House of Lords that “It was not as a Privy Councillor that his 
Royal Highness had to give counsel, but it was as the alter ego, as 
the Consort of the Queen of Great Britain.” Of course it could 
not be expected that Lord Campbell would miss an opportunity 
of uttering asuncontrovertible law a dictum so pleasing to princely 
ears, but which the merest tyro in the law knows to be not only 
unsupported by a single rag of authority in any decided case or 
text-book, but to be repugnant to the whole tenor and spirit of 
all those authorities. The courtly doctrines of Lord Campbell 
were not, however, strong enough to please Stockmar. 


“ Ministers (he writes) have not shown themselves as firm, as de- 
termined as I could have wished, and as without danger they might 
have been. The‘only one who was not afraid to utter the bare maxim 
that the husband is necessarily the alter ego of the wife, was the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Campbell, but he did not uphold or carry perfectly 
through this doctrine.”’* 


Like the French courtiers who were plus Royalistes que le 
Roi, Lord Campbell and Stockmar in their zeal for the Prince’s 
dignity and power went far beyond, indeed contrary to, his own 
estimate of the duties inseparable from his position. In his 
letter to the Duke of Wellington, to which we have before 
referred, the Prince writing of himself says :— 


“The husband should entirely sink his own individual existence in 
that of his wife; that he should aim at no power by himself or for 
himself; should shun ostentation; assume no separate responsibility 
before the public, but make his position entirely a part of hers.” 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 501, 504. 
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This was written in 1850, but as the appetite for power grows 
by what it feeds on, it may be that in 1854 Stockmar’s opinion 
was that then held by the Prince. . 

Had Stockmar succeeded in gaining a legally defined position 
and powers for the Prince, we are left in no doubt as to the use 
the Prince, guided by Stockmar, would have made of it. We 
have said that aversion to parliamentary government was one of 
Stockmar’s great characteristics. Of this these volumes contain 
abundant proof. Thus he writes in 1851 :— 


“The evil from which we suffer since the Reform Bill is always 
becoming greater. I mean the growing omnipotence of the House of 
Commons and its interference with things belonging to the executive. 
In order to check this evil we want a series of able Premiers ; the line 
which separates a Republic from a Constitutional Monarchy is not 
sufficiently appreciated, and therefore it is not sufficiently defended. 
To defend it, however, is the first duty of the Ministry. ‘This defence 
must take place at any moment when the representatives of the people 
avail themselves knowingly or unknowingly of the forms of the Con- 
stitution in order to imperil it or its essence, and to carry the country 
unobserved by the multitude into another form of government. At 
every such attempt, the Minister must offer the most serious opposi- 
tion to the House of Commons. He must openly profess this prin- 
ciple: ‘You have a Constitution which the majority of the people 
wishes to see preserved, and I shall not allow a minority to use the 
omnipotence which the House of Commons has long aspired to in 
wes to cheat the majority of the nation, and deprive it of its good 
right.”* 


This was the tone which our German philosopher—the 
Cabinet Councillor of the Crown—would have had “an able 
Premier” assume towards the House of Commons. When this 
superficial critic of English Parliaments and statesmen thus 
spoke of the evils of the growing power of the House of Commons 
since the Reform Bill, and in the next sentence of the repre- 
sentatives of the people trying to cheat the majority of the 
nation of its good nght, did it not occur to him that this 
growing power of the House of Commons was the result of its 
having been made by the Reform Bill more of a representative 
body, and that it was the influence of the majority of the 
electors sending the majority of the House of Commons which 
causes it to attain more and more of control over the executive ? 
This same letter concludes with the following supercilious out- 
burst—‘“ This English mania of making all political wisdom to 
consist in the art of satisfying Parliament, and of tricking it by 
clever speeches, makes me sick.”+ 





* “Memoirs,” vol. ii, pp. 448, 449, 450. } Ibid. p. 450. 
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Supposing our German critic would have condescended to listen 
to any benighted Englishman on the working of our institutions, 
we should have commended to his notice Lord Macaulay’s vindi- 
cation of Parliamentary Government which we quoted in our 
last number,* but we presume that the High Prerogative German 
would have considered the English statesman tainted with, to 
use a phrase common in France during the Second Empire, “the 
virus of Parliamentarism.” 

This was not a mere thoughtless effusion in a hasty letter. It 
was Stockmar’s deliberate judgment, thus repeated towards the 
close of his life :— 

“Since the Reform Bill [he writes July 26, 1858] suddenly ad- 
mitted a greater mass of democratic matter into the House of Com- 
Commons than had been compatible with the former practice of 
government, a democratic party has arisen who aim at the omnipotence 
of the House of Commons. ‘They have in view, and try to effect the 
annulling of the theory and practice of the English Constitution 
before 1830. Whenever, since the Reform, the Whigs have held 
the reins, they have allied themselves with this party, have governed 
with their aid, and existed through their favour. In the short inter- 
vals in which the so-called Tories were in power they followed their 
predecessors in practice, whatever their own theoretical creed might 
be. With the single exception of Peel, I may say that all the 
ministers whom I have known since 1830 have intentionally and un- 
intentionally laboured to destroy the Constitution before 1830 
I do not despair, but it is enough to make one low-spirited and afraid 
when one considers to what Ministers and to what an absurd usurping 
House of Commons the fate of England is at present entrusted.” + 


We therefore can perfectly well judge what would have been 
the result of Prince Albert’s attaining the position which Stock- 
mar sought for him. All English ministers since 1830, Peel 
excepted, are condemned because they have wisely given way to 
the growing demands of public opinion as soon as they have been 
satisfied that that opinion has been unmistakeably expressed. 
No premier would have been sufficiently “able” in Stockmar’s 
view, but the “ Permanent Minister,’ the Prince himself, and, as 
he certainly possessed the “necessary capacity,” no doubt he 
would have been instigated by Stockmar to make himself his 
own Prime Minister. ‘lo what a dead lock should we have been 
brought! On the one side an irremoveable minister devoted to 
foreign interests, with absolutist sympathies and even tendencies, 
striving to restore the constitution as it existed before 1830. On 
the other hand the Parliament and the people set on attaining 
year by year more and more of free and self-determined govern- 





* Vide the Westminster Review, Jan. 1873, pp. 52, 53. 
+ “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 545, 546, 547. 
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ment, and yearly more and more inclined to the principle of 
non-intervention in foreign politics. Stockmar’s ideal, and per- 
haps that of the Prince also, of the relation between the Execu- 
tive and Parliament is best represented by that which existed a 
few years ago between the Parliament of Prussia and Bismarck, 
to which England and her Parliament would never have sub- 
mitted. The House of Commons is condemned by Stockmar as 
“absurb and usurping,” but the tree is known by its fruits, and 
future generations, judging by that test the House of Commons 
as it was constituted from 1832 to 1868, will not be inclined to 
think that England would have been better governed by two 
clever and ambitious Germans. Let us hear the testimony of 
one of our ablest statesmen as to the labours of the House of 
Commons during that period. It is that of one by no means 
favourable to the democratic spirit or party, or disposed servilely 
to flatter either Parliament or people. 


“T can remember the time myself [7.e., Stockmar’s golden age, the 
ante-Reform period before 1830], when the House of Commons was 
regarded, not as representing the wishes and forwarding the views of 
the bulk of the English people, but as the greatest obstacle in the way 
of carrying out improvements which were desired by them, and that 
was not merely the opinion of the working classes; it was an opinion 
shared to a great extent by the education and property of the country, 
and but for which conviction the Reform Bill would never have passed 
into law. Let me ask, Have not the results fulfilled and exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine prophet of that time? Look at the 
noble work—the heroic work—which the House of Commons has per- 
formed within these thirty-five years. It has gone through and re- 
vised every institution of this country; it has scanned our trade, our 
colonies, our laws, and our municipal institutions ; everything that was 
complained of, everything that had grown distasteful, has been touched 
with success and moderation by the amending hand.”’* 


The truth of this no one well informed on the subject can 
dispute, and the re-Reformed Parliament has not shown itself 
less fruitful in noble and heroic work than its predecessor. 
Would one of Stockmar’s “able premiers,” acting on the prin- 
ciples of Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool, with a Parliament 
submissive to his dictation, have done as well for England as 
“this absurd and usurping House of Commons 2” 

The great object of Stockmar, however, in seeking to gain this 
defined position aud power for Prince Albert was not only to 
oppose the progress of popular power in England, but to enable 
the Prince, hardly if at all checked or controlled by Parliament 
or Ministers, to employ in Continental politics and intrigues the 





a Speeches and Letters on Reform,” by the Rt. Hon. R. Lowe, M.P., 
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power and influence of England in favour of the interests of 
Belgium and Germany. These were the great interests of 
Stockmar’s life. The greater part of the second volume is filled 
with details relating to the politics of Belgium and Germany, to 
“ Stockmar’s German policy,” to “ Prince Albert's German policy,” 
all interesting to the German readers for whom this book was 
originally published, but which have little or no interest for the 
great majority of Englishmen. To them the value of this portion 
of the Memoirs is the light it throws on the relations between 
Lord Palmerston and Prince Albert, and to these we now propose 
to call attention. 

Narrating the circumstances which in December, 1851, led to 
the memorable event of Lord Palmerston’s dismissal by the 
Queen, or rather by the Prince, for his recognition of the govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon after the coup d'état, our 1 biographer 
thus, to use his own phrase, “lifts the veil a little :” 


“ A certain antagonism had long existed between Palmerston and 
the Prince Consort. The Prince could not approve of the restless, 
interfering, and demonstrative line of policy which the Minister since 
1848 had adopted more and more, which offended the Continental 
governments, injured England, and benefited nobody. The Prince 
stood up for the right of supervision belonging to the Crown in foreign 
politics. This was again displeasing to the self-willed lord, and the 
means and artifices he employed to <a from that control did not 
improve matters.’’* 


The following extracts from a correspondence show 
the estimation in which the English statesman was held in the 
Palace. In November, 1851, Stockmar writes—“I think the 
man has been some time insane.” And again, on December 
22nd :— 

“ Ever since I returned here, therefore, for the last two months, he 
[Palmerston] has been guilty of follies which confirm me more and 
more in my firm opinion that he is not quite right in his mind. The 
Prince might have been strongly tempted to rush in and throw him 
over, but he quite agreed with my advice, which was that he ought to 
remain a mere spectator, as I feel certain that if Palmerston requires 
another thrust his colleagues themselves will give it.” 

The Prince did not long remain a mere spectator :— 

“Immediately after the coup d’etat the Queen and the Prince,” 
writes M. E. von Stockmar, “ discussed the line of policy to be ob- 
served by England with regard to this event. J¢ was settled that it 
must be a policy of abstinence and of neutrality. The Queen wrote in 
this sense to Lord John Russell, who declared his entire agreement.” 

This, if truae—and no doubt it is—is instructive. The policy 
of England on a grave question of foreign policy is is settled in a 
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matrimonial téte-d-téte, without reference to the advice or opinions 
of any of her Majesty’s constitutional advisers, although they are 
responsible to Parliament and the country for the foreign policy 
of England. The Prime Minister is told what the policy of his 
Cabinet must be, and he agrees, perhaps because he cannot help 
himself. Though the constitutional advisers were not, the un- 
constitutional adviser no doubt was, consulted. The result, as we 
all remember, was Lord Palmerston’s dismissal. What follows is 
an instructive comment on the value of royal interference with 
Ministers, of irresponsible advisers, and of the amateur states- 
manship of foreigners in English politics. 


“Tt has been Palmerston’s maxim for a long time (writes Stockmar 
in October, 1854), that an alliance between France and England could 
hold the rest of Europe in check. From this his maxim I explain to 
myself his wild experiment of publicly approving the coup d’état of 
Louis Napoleon immediately after its success, which was contrary to 
his duty as Minister, and his attempt at establishing a political under- 
standing with the Napoleons, in spite of the general condemnation of 
the events of December. In order to be just, I must admit that he, at 
that time, saw more keenly into the future than all of us, as we saw 
through glasses darkened by indignation at the coup d'état. The 
Russian madness certainly made the Franco-English alliance a politi- 
cal necessity, and Palmerston may justly say that he recognised that 
necessity sooner than we. He certainly had the better of us.”’* 


By the wus is doubtless meant the Prince and Stockmar. 
Notwithstanding that Lord Palmerston’s sanity was thus 
established against the doubts cast on it by Stockmar, neither 
he nor the Prince seem to have learned wisdom by the ex- 
perience of their errors in 185]. The formation of the 
Aberdeen-Russell Ministry seems to have been watched by 
Stockmar with jealousy and distrust,{ and his biographer “ lifts 
the veil” enough for us to see that Prince Albert and Stockmar 
were opposed to the foreign policy of the authorised and re- 
sponsible Ministers. Writing of the Russian War, he says :— 


“ The efforts of the Prince Consort against the course of events were 
in vain. His policy was simply this—he wished to see the war averted 
through a common action of the Four Powers; the danger of an ex- 
clusive alliance with France, and the precarious nature of such an 
alliance, was perfectly clear to him. On the one side he had to fight 
against the excessive confidence of Aberdeen, who always supposed the 
best intentions in Russia, and was inclined to believe every word of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and therefore did not act with sufficient decision 
against Russia for the maintenance of peace. Aberdeen used to say, 
that even if Russia were not honest, one ought to treat one’s enemies 
as if they were honest. The Prince admitted the truth of this in a 





* “Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 463, 464. t Ibid. p. 468, 
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certain sense, but he added that one need not believe in their honesty. 
On the other hand, it was his duty to watch Palmerston, who was 
always spinning new threads in the interest of the French alliance. 
. . . - It gave him particular pleasure to support such French wishes 
as might be most unpalatable to the Court. He could thus take his 
revenge for what he had suffered for Louis Napoleon in 1851. All 
these circumstances naturally increased the tension in his relations to 
the Prince Consort. Curiously enough, circumstances happened in 
December, 1853, as in that of 1851, which still more embittered that 
relation.”’* 


It is only necessary to call to mind Mr. Cobden’s dying testi- 
mony to Lord Palmerston to see what a mistaken estimate of 
him was formed by the courtier who wrote this, in supposing that 
his policy with regard to France was dictated by a petty desire 
to revenge himself and annoy the Prince. Those who come after 
us will no doubt think that the Anglo-French alliance during 
the Second Empire was the best element in the foreign policy 
alike of Napoleon III. and of Lord Palmerston, and the opinion 
of it attributed in this extract to Prince Albert will not enhance 
his reputation as a far-seeing statesman. The circumstances 
referred to as embittering the relations between him and Lord 
Palmerston were the Prince’s interference with the conduct of the 
Russian War. As to the extent of this meddling the biographer 
does not in the least lift the veil, though we have a shadowy and 
not very correct sketch of the state of public feeling on the matter, 
and of the parliamentary debates on it. This sketch embraces a 
long dissertation on the causes of the Prince’s general unpopu- 
larity in England, written in the sneering and contemptuous 
tone usual in the author when referring to Englishmen.t On 
one transaction of this period it was doubtless in the biographer’s 
power to have lifted the veil, but he has not thought proper to 
doso. It was at the time in political circles matter of common 
report and belief, that after the death of Lord Raglan, Lord 
Palmerston was desirous of appointing as his successor to the 
command-in-chief of the forces in the East Lord Clyde, then Sir 
Colin Campbell; that the appointment was opposed by Prince 
Albert on the pretext that Sir Colin was not of sufficiently good 
family to command the British army ; that, to please the Prince, 
the command was given to an aristocratic nonentity and Court 
favourite, who held a command in the Household Brigade. The 
result was the minor part played by England in the decisive 
events of the war, and the consequent loss of national prestige. 
This, however, was shortly afterwards recovered by the brilliant 
success of Sir Colin Campbell in crushing the Indian mutiny. 
The appointment to the Indian command not being coveted or 





* “Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 475, 476. + Ibid. p. 480 et seq. 
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desired by Court favourites nor dictated by Royal prejudices, 
If this report were true, the transaction casts equal discredit on 
the Prince and Lord Palmerston. It was the Minister’s duty to 
the country to have resigned; had he done so, and stated to 
Parliament that his reason for resigning was that his advice as 
to the conduct of the war was overruled by an irresponsible in- 
fluence behind the Throne, that influence would have received 
a decisive check, and the Minister would have been carried back 
to pewer by the irresistible will of the nation. If the story is 
untrue, it would have been better for the sake of the memories 
of the Prince, of Lord Palmerston, and of Stockmar, to have 
referred to and refuted it. 

With the close of the Crimean war Stockmar’s active influence 
in English politics seems to have ceased, and being then seventy 
years of age, he finally returned to Germany, where he died in 
1863, not long outliving his royal friend and pupil. 

As we said at the opening of this paper, these Memoirs contain 
some noteworthy revelations as to the practical working of the 
monarchical element in our Constitution. We do not underrate 
the value of that element. Nothing we see of the working of 
the Republican system established in America, or of the nominal 
Republic in France, would induce us to change for a Government 
Republican in name the one which we now possess, and which 
to appropriate, in a relation different to that in which its author 
used it, a phrase of Mr. Bright’s, we should call a Monarchical 
Republic. We differ from most of what the writer of these 
Memoirs says of our system and mode of Government, but we 
assent to his assertion, and the facts he relates prove it, that the 
Sovereign “is not a mere nodding mandarin.” Equally clear is 
it from those facts that the Sovereign commits a great mistake 
whenever he of his own will and judgment interferes with his 
responsible ministers, and dissents from the judgment they have 
formed on their wider experience and more intimate acquaintance 
with Parliament and the country. The royal dismissals of the 
Melbourne Ministry, and of Lord Palmerston, are sufficient proofs 
of this. In England a parliamentary vote remedies the errors of 
the Sovereign. America could not get rid of Andrew Johnson ; 
France in M. Thiers, experiences the working of the institution 
Stockmar would have imposed upon us—viz., a head of the State 
his own Prime Minister, who cannot be got rid of without a politi- 
calconvulsion. Part of the price we pay, as these volumes show, 
for the inestimable blessing of an hereditary chief of the State, 
is the occasional accession of a female Sovereign and, through her 
marriage, the falling of the royal authority into the hands of a 
clever and ambitious foreigner, whose sympathies are with other 
countries, and whose ideas of government are alien to those of 
Englishmen. It is clear also that our system of parliamentary 
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government does not so completely, as has hitherto been gene- 
rally thought, prevent the existence and influence of Court 
favourites and secret and irresponsible Ministers. These are no 
doubt evils) The remedy for them is not to be sought in abolish- 
ing the monarchical element in our Constitution, but in the 
further development of that “omnipotence of the House of 
Commons” so repugnant to Stockmar, and others like him, and 
the increasing influence of an enlightened constituency enlarged 
from time to time as circumstances require upon their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. 

We have spoken freely of Stockmar’s position, of the evils 
inseparable from it, and of his many errors, but we repeat we 
believe that in that position he acted on a pure and conscientious, 
though narrow and mistaken judgment. To us his career is 
one of the most melancholy of which we have ever read. Towards 
its close he thus describes it :— 


“The peculiarity of my position compelled me always anxiously to 
efface the best things I attempted, and sometimes succeeded in accom- 
plishing, and to conceal them as if they had been crimes. Like a thief 
in the night I have often laid the seed-corn in the earth, and when 
the plants grew up and could be seen, I knew how to ascribe the merit 
to others, and I was forced to do so.”’* 


This is a sad retrospect for one who struck those asso- 
ciated with him as being “one of. the best political heads in 
Europe,” but it was the inevitable result of the course Stockmar 
consented to pursue. The servants of a free State, Russell or 
Derby, Peel or Gladstone, O’Connell or Cobden, Thiers or Guizot, 
Cavour or Ricasoli, Washington or Lincoln, who serve their 
country in the light of day, and subject to the control and 
inspection of public opinion, may occasionally for the time be 
misunderstood, be unfavourably judged, and have their wise 
and well intended measures at one time thwarted; at others 
appropriated by rivals, but in the end they enjoy the fruit of 
their labours, oft late reaped, vet long enduring, in the respect 
and consideration paid to their acknowledged benefactors by 
successive generations of the people. They, on the other hand, 
who, like Stockmar, devote themselves to the secret service of 
families and dynasties, to the intrigues of Courts, or to unacknow- 
ledged diplomacy, must be content, like Stockmar, to lead what 
one of his friends called wne existence souterraine anonyme,t 
and as they draw near to the grave to feel like him, that what 
they have really been will soon be unknown to any one. 





* “ Biographical Sketch,” vol. i. p. cx. t Ibid., p. cix. 
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1. Our Seamen. An Appeal. By SamMuEL Pumso.t, M.P. 
Virtue and Co. 1873. 


2. Parliamentary Papers. Board of Trade Abstracts of 
Wrecks, Casualties, and Collisions, 1862 to 1872. Hansard. 


3. Parliamentary Debates. The Times Newspaper, 5th March, 
1873. ° 


HE conditions under which in some respects the trading ships 

of this country have for several years past found employ- 

ment, have for a length of time been present to the minds of 

many persons more favourably placed for observing them than 

for commanding the public ear. We purpose devoting a chapter 
to them. 

It will we fear be seen that the condition of our merchant 
shipping has become one of practical anarchy, excusable to us as 
a nation only in so far as the facts of the case are insufficiently 
notorious to influence the public sentiment. We shall probably 
find that this impugned condition is largely influenced by the 
facilities arising from extreme competition in the business of 
marine assurance. And we shall deem it within our province to 
discuss the question of an adequate remedy. 

If we can suppose a state of things in which the sea risk of 
any maritime adventure should be borne by the persons severally 
interested in it, the shipowner taking that of his ship and 
freight, the merchant that of his cargo, we should have in 
existence a guarantee of the best kind for the presence of the 
many elements, moral and material, which enter into the con- 
stitution of seaworthy fleets, and reducing casualties to a mini- 
mum. And to the extent to which the practice of assurance 
usurps these conditions, the motives which lead up to them are 
intruded upon and counteracted. Theoretical perfection would 
then consist in rendering the contract of assurance legally void, 
and forbidding the business of underwriting under pains and 
penalties. But for practical ends it is necessary to admit that sea 
assurance, sanctioned as it is by a venerable age, has been and 
must continue to be an indispensable handmaid of commerce, 
and that it supplies one of the requisite conditions on which 
that important constituent of civilization can in any wide sense 
of the term exist. No statesman, no essayist, no economist 
would be capable of the folly of proposing that a business so 
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nicely adapted to the world’s needs should be either morally 
or legally discountenanced. And we think that no one 
fully cognizant of the numberless ramifications which enter 
into the consideration of the subject, would seriously maintain 
the possibility of controlling or regulating it from without. 
There is a point wp to which the interests of the marine 
adventurer and those of the underwriter are in harmonious 
co-operation towards a given result, beyond which the latter is a 
mere victim of circumstances which he is powerless to influence 
or control. We shall find strong reason to believe that the 
high pressure conditions of modern commerce, and the presence 
of excessive competition among underwriters, have disturbed this 
necessary co-operation with results which challenge investigation 
in the interests of society. 

We do not quite go the leagth of Mr. Bright in his recog- 
nition of the sacredness of free competition. There are, how- 
ever, degrees in these things, and so long as our vital organs are 
left uninvaded, we are willing, in a general way, to accept his now 
historic dictum, that adulteration is only one of its many forms. 
If our clothier gives us shoddy when we have paid for cloth, 
or our shilling razor when tried adopts a harsher view of its 
obligations than we bargained for, we deem it a sufficient retalia- 
tion upon our tormentors if we pass them by when we are next 
in the market. But our temper becomes slightly vindictive 
when we find ourselves the victim of Hamburg sherry, and 
it would rise to a point not readily controlled, if we found 
ourselves by unusual luck on dry land again after a voyage 
in some ship, the conditions of which we might have seen 
reason to believe were so nicely calculated as to prevent the 
expectation of.our being ever again heard of; and we should 
begin to think that if the conditions of business were such as to 
leave possibilities of this kind subject to no greater check than 
the difficulty of finding persons capable of practising them, the 
time had clearly arrived for discussing the question involved in 
them as one of public concern. 

Our readers are well aware that our proclivities lead us in 
quite an opposite direction from that of being the advocates of 
paternal government. But if there is one thing more absurd 
than to invoke it helplessly on the occasion of every petty dislo- 
cation of the social machine, it is to elevate the absence of it 
into the dignity of an inelastic principle to which the plainest 
considerations of expediency and even the dictates of humanity 
are to give place. If in the course of our observations we 
find ourselves under the necessity of viewing the conditions of 
our subject as something which legislation alone can correct, we 
shall in its proper place not lose sight of the obligation on us to 
LL2 
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justify our opinion. We hesitate indeed to make the admission 
too absolutely even with respect to mere property, that its con- 
tinuous and wholesale destruction should, if plainly avoidable, 
constitute something outside the legitimate province of authority 
to take cognizance of; but if we find reason to think that 
sailors’, and often passengers’ lives are the counters with which 
the game of some shipowners and others is being played, a case 
will have been established which, unless capable of being success- 
fully contradicted and openly discredited, will appeal to Parlia- 
ment for a remedy with the endorsement of a whole community. 

Our propositions then are these— 

That life is recklessly sacrificed and property squandered in 
maritime enterprise as now conducted, and that there are strong 
reasons to connect this result with the multiplied facilities for 
effecting marine assurance. 

That any effort to counteract these evils indirectly by regula- 
ting or controlling the contract of insurance or otherwise would 
be inexpedient as well as impracticable. 

That there remains the necessity of legislation framed directly 
to cope with them, and which should include provision for a com- 
pulsory classification of shipping under the direct responsibility 
and control of the Government. 

The greater portion of what we have now written had taken 
shape and consistency for the purpose of publication in this 
Review before the appearance of the remarkable volume 
the name of which stands first of those set down at the 
head of this paper. We willingly surrender our place in the 
main attack to the earnest. and worthy gentleman whose 
name it bears, and shall chiefly seek our vindication for what 
we advance in its pages. We are aware that certain of the 
allegations set out by him are assumed by some shipowners to 
be directed against themselves, and are about to become the 
occasion of proceedings at law. We shall not knowingly make 
any of these the subject of reference, but we hold it a mere 
affectation of delicacy carrying this reticence to the point of tying 
up the whole question, pregnant as it is with issues of life and 
death to a considerable class of our fellow-citizens, until certain 
selected passages forming an inconsiderable proportion of the 
bulk of the volume are dealt with by the occasionally protracted 
processes of our Courts. 

Our first proposition aptly finds its illustration in Mr. Plimsoil’s 
pages. It is indeed difficult to quote from them without diluting 
the effect of a demonstration built up layer by layer, and pointing 
irresistibly towards the one conclusion. But it will be convenient 
at this stage to extract for ourselves from the Board of Trade 
returns the annexed particulars, which are not there exhibited in 
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any one table, but which we have condensed for easy re- 
ference :— 





























Wrecks and | of whi a | Wreck si 
YEAR, p ngyowesr of involving | Lives Lost. Caseaiting chien Lives Lost. 
tices Yalanda. Loss of Life. | ubroad, Loss of Life, 
1867 2090 245 1106 935 195 1671 
1868 1747 177 720 935 158 1426 
1869 2114 183 800 961 185 1682 
1870 1502 101 676 1208 174 2255 
1871 1575 116 530 1754 212 1659 
| Total Lives lost on Home Coast} 3832 Total Lives lost abroad] 8693 
| 











Or say a grand total in 5 years of 12,525 lives. 


Nore.—In all but the second of these columns the figures have 
reference to British ships only. It is also right to notice that the 
second and fifth columns include every variety of incident from a 
trivial casualty to a disaster. The lives lost abroad for 1870 include 
those on board H.M.S Captain. 


Now these statistics, considerable as they may appear—and a 
loss of 12,525 lives in five years is somewhat considerable—do 
not necessarily prove the insufficiency of the wrecked or lost 
vessels, either in respect of management, material, or equipment. 
In exhibiting therefore this sad muster-roil, we still require the 
link of independent observation and inquiry to connect the two 
things. This then is a quotation given by Mr. Plimsoll from the 
pages of the Lifeboat for Nov. 1, 1870:— 


“We have repeatedly through the medium of this journal strongly 
called attention to the terribly rotten state of many of the [wrecked] 
ships above twenty years old; in too many instances on such vesses 
getting ashore their crews perish before there is any possibility of get- 
ting out the lifeboat from the shore to their help.’’* 


And again here is an extract from the Board of Trade report 
applicable to the coast losses of 1871 (original, p. 7) :— 


“Tt will be seen from table 10 distinguishing the wrecks, &c., on or 
near the coasts of the United Kingdom according to the force of the 
wind at the time at which they happened, that in 1871, 856 happened 
when the wind was at force 6 or under—that is to say, when the force 
of the wind did not exceed a strong breeze, in which the ship could carry 





* We restrict ourselves to the portion of this quotation which embodies the 
results of direct observation on the part of the officers of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, omitting some statistics which, doubtless the result of 
inadvertence, appear to have been inaccurately transcribed from the abstracts 
of the Board of ‘Trade. 
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single reefs and topgallant sails ; that 149 happened with the wind at 
forces 7 and 8, or a moderate fresh gale, when a ship if properly found, 
manned, and navigated, can keep the sea with safety.” 


And again from the same authority we extract these figures 
(Returns for 1871, p. 5), covering a period of ten years, and which 
exhibit the causes of wreck resulting in total loss on our own 
coasts :— 























Stress Inattention, Defects in Various and 
In of carelessness, ships and unknown 
weather. and neglect. equipments, causes. 

1862 \ 242 72 25 116 
1863 | 332 61 31 79 
1864. | 163 89 39 95 
1865 | There were ves- | 245 99 38 88 
1866 \sels totally lost} 276 125 74 87 
1867 / from the annexed \ 385 106 65 100 
1868 | causes. 265 87 71 104 
1869 | 325 80 74 127 
1870 | 160 77 63 111 
1871) 137 99 44 118 

2530 1419 1025 





Exhibiting a total of 1419 losses within this period from causes 
so closely allied as “inattention, carelessness, and neglect,” and 
“defects in ships and equipments.” We say closely allied for the 
reason that we do not believe in the possibility of creating any 
sentiment of pride in his calling, or any feeling of conscientious 
regard for the property under his charge, in the mind of any cap- 
tain to whose hands you consign the command of a rotten and 
worthless tub, And probably we should be entitled to claim no 
small contribution from the column exhibiting loss from unknown 
causes towards the two which precede it, if nicer discrimination 
were possible in the circumstances. 

We conclude with this quotation from the same authoritative 
source :— 

“Of the 398 total losses from causes other than collisions on and 
near the coasts of the United Kingdom in 1871, 137 happened when 
the wind was, as appeared from the wreck reports, at force 9 or up- 
wards (a strong gale); 44 arose from defects in the ship or in her equip- 
ments (and of these 44 no less than 25 appear to have foundered from 
unseaworthiness) ;* 99 appear from the reports made by the officers 
on the coasts to have been caused by inattention, carelessness, or neg- 
lect ; and the remainder appear to have arisen from various other 
causes.”” 


It is of course impossible outside the borders of a novel to ac- 





* The italics are ours. 
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quire such a knowledge of people’s private affairs as would en- 
able any one to show that the more considerable proportion of 
these losses had their moving cause in over-insurance. Mr. 
Plimsoll gives (pp. 35, 36) some remarkable instances of the 
kind which he has taken pains to ascertain ; and although no one 
in daily familiarity with underwriting doubts the fact that they 
are in respect of a certain class of insurers representative ones, 
proof of any such allegation strictly so called is rarely if ever to 
be met with in any form in which it could be safely used to illus- 
trate our argument. The facilities for compassing over-insurance 
without detection are at all events so great, they are so 
beyond the scope of remedy capable of being devised by any in- 
genuity of legislation, and the moral reprobation attached to the 
act has got to be looked on as so inconsiderable, that it would be 
wonderful indeed if any one could be made to believe that those 
whose rotten fleets come within the confines of these various ex- 
tracts would shrink from the comparatively venial irregularity of 
practising tricks upon underwriters. 

To many it may possess the interest of novelty if we follow the 
process of effecting assurance on a@ ship or her contents. Mr. 
Plimsoll does so very effectively, and his letter-press description is 
so illustrated and connected by original documents in fac- 
simile from which the name of the assured is alone expunged, 
that even those of his readers who know not the city find them- 
selves on a level with the most experienced. In the absence of 
similar aid we must do our best by way of ordinary description. 

The shipowner or freighter who requires his property afloat 
covered by assurance usually employs an insurance broker, who 
proceeds to compress the particulars of the required transaction 
on the upper half of an oblong piece of paper about 7 by 2} 
inches, and which contains his name, the date, the ship’s name, 
the amount to be covered, the voyage, the interest or subject of 
assurance—t.¢., whether the body of the ship, the freight, or the 
cargo, and usually the rate at which he expects it to 
be taken. This paper, technically known as the “slip,” he takes 
round either to Lloyd’s, a large room in the east wing of the 
Royal Exchange, and exclusively the home of individual under- 
writers operating on their own account ; or to one or more of the 
numerous marine assurance companies,—or it may be to both— 
and each underwriter to whom it is “shown,” if satisfied with 
the risk and the rate, sets down on the lower half of it, the amount 
he is content to underwrite in figures with his initials attached. 
As a means of estimating the quality of the ship by which the 
risk is sought to attach, the underwriter before initialling gene- 
rally refers to one or more Register books periodically issued by 
various societies, in which such vessels as are voluntarily sub- 
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mitted by their owners for the purpose, are, after due survey and 
approval, classed in grades which vary in relation to their age, 
construction, material, and the like. If the vessel holds a good 
class in “ Lloyd’s Register,” or the“ Underwriters’ Registry of Liver- 
pool,” or the “ Bureau Veritas of Paris,” as the chief of these books 
are respectively termed, the underwriter in practice accepts the 
record thereof as obviating any need of further or more special 
inquiry on his own account, and the risk is taken at ordinary 
rates. But if the vessel either occupies a low class or is altogether 
unclassed, it is nevertheless almost always possible to get the 
business done at an extra rate more or less considerable. 

Excusing ourselves for a momentary digression, we must here 
observe that it has always occurred to us as rather remarkable 
that in neither of these classification societies have the immense 
sea assurance interests of this city outside Lloyd’s—in other words, 
the great Marine Assurance Corporations of London—either part 
or lot, or the smallest voice, vote, or control. And what is per- 
haps even more so is the unquestioning complacency with which 
the situation is accepted. ‘The prospect of waning dividends 
may possibly disturb it, and suggest to those who have these vast 
interests in their keeping a view of their obligations in this respect 
scarcely compatible with a mere mechanical acceptance of other 
people's work. 

To resume our description. The risk is universally recognised 
as passing to the underwriter immediately he initials the slip, 
but it is yet necessary to complete the transaction in regular and 
legal form. The broker therefore proceeds now more leisurely, 
and having obtained a form of marine policy with the proper 
revenue stamp attached, and the printed portion of which ex- 
presses in old-fashioned phraseology the terms common to all 
contracts of sea assurance, he fills up its blank spaces from the 
slip with the details peculiar to the operation in hand ; but 
whereas these mostly occupy their place on the slip in abbrevia- 
tions understood only by the initiated, they are now expanded at 
full length. The policy so prepared is then presented with the slip 
to the same underwriters as before, or rather to those of them 
who sit at Lloyd’s, and each of whom in his turn draws a pen 
through his initials on the slip, and signs the policy which cancels 
and supersedes it. Public companies, on the other hand, all of 
whose operations take place outside the “room,” as Lloyd’s is 
familiarly called, and each one of which has its own paid under- 
writer with an office to himself, invariably issue separate policies, 
prepared by their own clerks, for the whole or any portion of 
risks underwritten on their behalf. For example, if in a total 
operation of 20,0001. there is say 15,000 done at Lloyd’s, spread 
among fifty names taking 300/. each, and 5V00/. in full done with 
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a single company, the transaction, although comprised in one 
slip, would be represented by two policies—one for the 15,0001, 
which would be signed by the fifty names in their turn, each 
writer setting down 3001. the limit of his individual obligation, 
in a line with his name—the other for the 5000/., which would 
simply bear the signature of one or two directors or responsible 
ofticers of the issuing company, as representing the whole amount 
taken by it. The delivery of the two completely signed policies 
by the broker to his principal, and the payment by the latter of 
the premium or price of saddling the underwriter with the sea 
risk of his adventure, would, leaving aside needless detail, complete 
the operation. 

Now the incidents which affect the question of price in under- 
writing are so various and intangible, that notwithstanding the 
efforts of able men to formulate and drill them into figures, we 
are of those who think that no ingenuity can successfully compass 
the effort to class marine risks among the exacter sciences in the 
sense in which those of fire and life have found a place in them. 
It, however, calls for no special education in matters of assurance 
to perceive that a fundamental element of success in any depart- 
ment of it, is the acquisition of a number of transactions sufficing 
to spread the risk over a tolerably wide surface. 

But if the multiplication of assurance offices, and the addition 
of new underwriting members to Lloyd’s have, as we suspect 
they have, of late years had the effect of supplying the thing in 
which they deal in excess of the market demand for it, two 
conflicting impulses at once confront each other in the under- 
writer's mind, as thus: “ Here is a risk offered me at a rate or 
price which I believe to be inadequate. Therefore I should 
refuse it. But-if I keep on rejecting business on such grounds, 
I shall not have enough left to maintain that spread or extent 
of risk which is an essential of a wholesome underwriting account. 
Moreover the ship may arrive. I shall therefore chance it.” 
Here that demoralization sets in which results in business of all 
sorts being too readily clutched—in the antecedents and incidents 
of a risk ceasing to be scanued—in the unscrupulous having their 
path cleared for them so long as their contribution to the daily 
tale of premiums helps to sustain the sum total of an otherwise 
perhaps waning business, and—by an easy transition—in rotten 
and overladen fleets and manslaughtered ships’ companies ; which 
has resulted in Mr. Plimsoll’s appeal ; which will we hope result, 
and that without needless delay, in a competent answer to it. 

A conception of the underwriter’s business of which the tradition 
still happily prevails, is one which regards it as at all events 
partly founded on the presumed honour and integrity of his 
client, The more these things can be made to hold their 
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place in it side by side with other necessary conditions, the 
better it will be for all who have to do with it. Our present 
concern with it—as a subject-in-chief, we may take it in 
hand on some subsequent occasion—extends no further than 
the point at which it affords too convenient an opportunity 
to the unprincipled to disregard obligations in which the whole 
community have an interest. But we cannot help expressing 
our belief that the gentlemen who in some respects so ably fill 
their posts in the chief marine offices of this city, have it in their 
power to do a great deal which they omit to do, towards restoring 
the vitality of the honourable tradition of which we have spoken, 
and in which they have a common concern with the outside world. 
Let them search the pages of the law reports, thickly interspersed 
as they are with insurance trials for the last few years, and when 
they disintegrate them sufficiently to recognise the significant 
majority of instances in which the vexation, the sense of unfair- 
ness, and the expense resulting from these proceedings, have their 
first cause in the scarcely disavowed misrepresentation or con- 
cealment of some “sharp” but perhaps nominally respectable 
broker, we would ask them what is the usual practice when the 
same performer next comes to do business. In any healthy 
state of things what turn would his reception take by the pro- 
fession generally? In most other walks of life we venture to 
think the answer would be easy. At the bar, or in the army, he 
could only do things of a like kind at the cost of professional 
ruin as well as social extinction. Is our information correct that 
in this one, which there is the strongest motive even of mere ex- 
pediency to fortify with the sanctions which appeal to men of 
honour, and which, if they existed, few would have the courage, 
even if they had the disposition, to disregard, his reputation is 
in many instances recognised not as a treasure which he is bound 
to hold sacred, but as a fund on which he is at liberty to draw 
from time to time until it is exhausted, and that the severity of 
multiplied competition* forbids the rejection of at all events 
more good business from such a source ? 

As one of other measures advocated in the ultimate interests 
of seamen, Mr. Plimsoll urges the view (p. 36) that “in no case 
should a shipowner (legally we presume) be allowed to insure his 
ship for more than two-thirds of its value properly ascertained.” 
He suggests that a certain sum per ton measurement should only 
be allowed, and that it should vary with class, age, and certain 





* Some half dozen of the companies formed within the last few years took 
their rise in the “ development of business caused by the opening of the Suez 
Canal” (see any number of prospectuses), the true fact of the case being that 
the concentration of risk im comparatively few vessels resulting from the 
Canal Trade militated directly against the interests of underwriting. 
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other defined considerations. And he is of opinion that there 
would be no difficulty in the Board of Trade tabulating a scale for 
the purpose. We are glad, however, to notice in a subsequent 
page of the work that these suggestions are in the meantime put 
forward merely tentatively. For our own part we are convinced, 
as we have already indicated, that any such restriction would be 
impossible in practice, and not in all instances desirable even if 
it were possible. The assumption that the trade of shipowner 
can under any circumstances be so removed above ordinary 
vicissitude as to be on all occasions exempt from the presence in 
it of struggling, withal it may be honest and conscientious men, 
is one with which we decline to credit Mr. Plimsoll even in view 
of the paragraph by which he has almost obviously forced him- 
self to sustain it. Troublous years follow prosperous ones. The 
equivalents of a shipowner’s property pass temporarily into third 
hands. With free scope, honest purpose, and a little time he 
can shake himself clear ; but surround his policies, which in the 
case supposed are of the essence of his security, with vitiatory 
complications which the banker or money lender would refuse to 
understand, and you may at once bring him face to face with his 
creditors. Again, he might wish to carry into effect some repairs 
or improvements in his ships, which although not technically 
imperative by any rules which any system of classification might 
impose, he might at the same time deem necessary to their per- 
fect seaworthiness. It would plainly be impossible to construct 
any tabulated scale adapted to every contingency of this kind, 
and he might be obliged to fall back on the reflection :—“ I cannot 
afford the uncovered risk of this new outlay, the limit prescribed 
in the tabulated scale does not permit me to transfer it to under- 
writers, I miust therefore with considerable regret and recognition 
of the danger of so doing postpone it to a more convenient 
season.” And even if the restriction were desirable in itself, the 
dozen modes of evading it without possibility of check would 
prove a fatal objection to it in practice, and these are of the 
essence of our argument as to the futility of approaching a subject, 
calling for plain right down handling by a devious and misleading 
route. A vessel’s hull may even be under-insured, while at the 
same time a gross sum may be done on the aggregate of any 
particular adventure of which she forms a part, which would still 
leave a clear pecuniary benefit derivable from her loss. Chartered 
freight contracted for even before the arrival of the vessel at the 
port of loading, is a recognised insurable interest, so are ships’ 
stores, outfit, profit, passage money, cash advances, and many 
such matters scarcely possible to be dealt with by any scale or on 
any principle of tabulation. These are in nearly every instance 
effected on valued policies, and therefore practically indisputable, 
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whatever extravagances, to use a mild term, may come to light 
when loss occurs. Moreover marine assurance is one of the few 
descriptions of business which is independent of locality. The 
same operation may be repeated, or operations having the same 
object in view may be multiplied, at home and abroad, in Holland 
or Paris, in China or Bombay, in London or Liverpool, as in 
twenty other places, and on the hypothesis of dishonest intent the 
double loss collected without a chance of detection. The number 
of transactions already sent to be covered abroad by brokers 
operating in the interests of underwriters in Holland and else- 
where are already very considerable, and might find ample scope 
for increase in the event of the business being made the subject 
of artificial restrictions in this country. And again the instances 
are so frequent in which policies pass into the hands of innocent 
holders for value that any obligation to search into the incidents 
of their inception in every instance of casualty, would be found 
a serious interruption to commerce in any case, but it is one 
which would be found intolerable if accompanied by the conviction 
that it was after all fruitlessly suffered. 

We have for reasons already indicated avoided strengthening 
our argument by many illustrations which we might have 
derived from the results of Mr. Plimsoll’s personal inquiry and 
investigation ; but if we have been so far successful in our 
intention it will have been seen that rotten and unseaworthy 
ships form too conspicuous a proportion of the merchant fleet of 
this country ; and we have advanced reasons for believing that 
the suggestion of reaching and correcting it through exercising 
control over the contract of insurance, would be as ineffective in 
practice as in our belief it would be erroneous in principle. 

What then is the true direction in which a remedy is to 
be sought for a state of things which quite plainly cannot be left 
alone ? 

The appointment of a Royal Commission will doubtless be 
conceded by Government with results which will appear in good 
time ; but unless we are to suppose the existence of a general 
conspiracy in the interests of untruth, there is surely already 
before us a sufficiency of admitted material to sustain a discussion 
which it may be hoped will be fruitful for good, both in eliciting 
and educating opinion as to the best way in which the questions 
involved in it should be approached, without the necessity of 
waiting for what may be found in some yet distant Parlia- 
mentary report. 

Mr. Plimsoll, supported by the more influential sections of the 
newspaper press, says we are to seek this remedy in a system of 
compulsory official classification. So far we agree with him. 
But when in advocating the adoption by Government of the 
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necessary measures to give effect to this view, he proceeds 
(pp. 62, 63) to prepose that it should only take up the ground not 
already occupied by “ Lloyd’s Register,” and other private and 
irresponsible systems, we deem it of importance before public 
opinion acquires an immovable bias on the question, to be per- 
mitted to show cause against a conclusion we should strongly 
deplore ; one which we fear would serve merely as a convenient 
absorbent of the public sentiment now thoroughly aroused, while 
relegating the real difficulty to some distant day when circum- 
stances might be Jess favourable for grappling with it. 

At present “ Lloyd’s Register ” of classification, taking it as the 
chief of its kind, is an institution existing by voluntary support, 
whose customers so to speak come to its door, and so long 
as they are satisfied it is under no obligation to adapt either its 
constitution or its proceedings to any supposed demands of 
external criticism. But when it is proposed to afford it official 
recognition in the capacity suggested by Mr. Plimsoll and others, 
it becomes proper to scrutinize its title to so important a place 
in the public economy, and to recollect that half its board of 
management are the nominees of shipowners (a point over- 
looked by Mr. Plimsoll in his description of its constitution, 
p. 60), and are mostly shipowners and builders themselves. 

In saying this many will think with us that we sufficiently 
imply the condemnation of any such proposition as that under 
notice. Others will probably meet it with the argument, if we 
may so call it, of the intensely respectable character of these 
institutions—for we presume their constituents are tolerably 
alike, although we have not the means at hand of informing 
ourselves as to that of the “ Liverpool Registry.” We admit it ; 
although the term in its corporate application is not so pro- 
verbially an equivalent for fidelity in the discharge of occa- 
sionally invidious duties as to tempt us into accepting it at 
any extravagant valuation. But there is something so insidious 
in the influences which operate on this question—it is so difficult 
even for good men in such positions to define the point at which 
regard for the interests of themselves or their class should merge 
in their larger obligation to society; it is in practice so impos- 
sible to impeach them if they should occasionally elect the less 
praiseworthy alternative—that it is surely better to provide 
at the outset that any Government system which may be created 
by new legislation should obtain what professional help it 
requires by the simple expedient of paying for it; and leaving 
private institutions to follow their own devices, become in its 
application uniform, comprehensive, and compulsory. 

Mr. Plimsoll does not afford us any indication of his views in 
detail on this part of his subject, but we cannot help suspecting 
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that they would bear reconsideration. One of two things must 
happen—the three systems he speaks of must either work 
independently of each other, each one following its own devices, 
or they must conform to a common standard for the preservation 
of which official guarantees would have to be taken. Our con- 
tention is that in the first alternative they would all alike be a 
source of mischief and confusion ; in the second, two out of the 
three would be superfluous. 

The two chief English Registers have doubtless able men on 
their staff, but whose abilities would perhaps possess more favour- 
able conditions for their exercise were there neither fear nor 
favour to expect from the owners of any of the ships which come 
under their view; they have their machinery in working use, and 
they contain within themselves the potentialities of good and 
efficient public service. And while we may not presume to dic- 
tate to them what course they should follow in any given eventua- 
lity, it would seem at ieast probable that if the establishment of 
a uniform system were inflexibly persisted in by the Legislature 
they would recognise the logic of facts and would hesitate to 
maintain a purposeless rivalry. What therefore one would hope 
to see in any new scheme of Government classification would be 
a frank endeavour to arrive at a friendly arrangement with the 
Register Committee or Committees whereby the Government 
should take over their working staff, leases and obligations, and 
that from the date of such transfer they should in their existing 
constitutions stand dissolved. 

The disposition at the moment, one which Mr. Plimsoll doubt- 
less in good faith helps to sustain, is to accept the work of these 
Committees as something almost above and beyond criticism. 
Such is far from being the impression of many who are favourably 
placed for forming an opinion, and looking to the gravity of its 
bearing on present circumstances we should regard it as deplo- 
rable if it were accepted offhand by the eye of faith and suffered 
to pervade and emasculate any result of Parliamentry action. 

The writer of a letter to the Times in November, 1871, 
asserted without contradiction that in the “ Official Wreck Regis- 
ter for 1870” he had (excluding craft under 90 tons) counted fifty- 
eight British owned ships as having sailed within the year with- 
out being again heard of, and that of the number not fewer than 
twenty-four bore the class of A 1 at Lloyd’s. Some of these may 
have been overloaded or undermanned, but from any point of 

view the proportion is remarkable, and may possibly lead to some 
little reflection before the acceptance of ready-made conclusions 
on the phase of our subject under immediate notice. Mr. Plim- 
soll himself is of opinion (p. 59), with respect at all events to 
steamers, that well built and found and properly manned and 
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loaded, they cannot founder at sea. In our opinion the remark 
should apply almost in an equal degree to sailing vessels. 

Respect for judicial proprieties forbids us the possibility of 
strengthening our position by reference to the incidents of a re- 
markable lawsuit, the arguments of which have been concluded 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench sitting at Guildhall, the day on 
which we write, but which must be presumed as still pending 
because tried with inconclusive result. In short, we feel present 
to our minds the same danger, the same difficulty, the same feel- 
ing of injustice to our case by what we are compelled to withhold, 
and a necessity for the same caution in dwelling on these things 
by any selection of particular instances, as Mr. Plimsoll has found 
in another department of his work. 

Our author we think fails to dispose satisfactorily of the 
objector who said (p. 63), “that as Government would probably 
sanction the surveys of Lloyd’s, &., and the other Committee, it 
would amount to a recognition of private institutions.” For our 
own part such recognition in many conceivable forms of it would 
fill us with no alarm. But in the present instance we consider 
the objection a sound one, and one which is not removed by the 
rather inadequate analogies which immediately follow it. There 
may truly euough be no great distinction in point of principle 
between authorizing a private institution to test a chain-cable 
and to class a ship—for to save needless quotation, this is the 
comparison instituted by Mr. Plimsoll—but there is in practice 
all the difference between a simple mechanical act capable almost 
of being performed by an intelligent labourer, and the conduct of 
a system requiring for its proper discharge the educated skill of 
an engineer and the ability of an administrator. 

There is no reason any longer to assume the indifference of 
Parliament to the subject of “ Our Seamen,” but Mr. Plimsoll 
has in his work plied them so irresistibly with cognate instances 
which exhibit their jealous care for other classes of the com- 
munity, that in the absence of any early intention to legislate for 
our seafaring population, the most ordinary regard for consistency 
would almost compel a repeal of the numerous Acts which 
surround the toiler ashore with competent safeguards in nearly 
every walk of life. And the like consideration supplies our 
justification if we required it, for the attitude we have assumed 
on this question. If we were arguing for the first time in 
support of some new theory of legislative interference in apparent 
disregard of principles for which this Review has always had con- 
sistent regard, it might be necessary to enter with some elaboration 
into the reasons which seemed to vindicate the exception. 
But for present purposes there is no further obligation on us than 
to observe that we are not claiming to be the patentees of a new 
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invention, and that we are content to rely on the faultless 
analogies with which Mr. Plimsoll has in this respect 
supplied us, 

We perceive that Mr. Plimsoll promises to bring in a short Bill 
during the present session of Parliament in order to deal with 
the more flagrant and easily remediable of the practices which he 
has taken in hand to rectify. This is professedly intended as a 
temporary measure, and if it matured into an Act it would 
doubtless be with the intention of becoming absorbed in and 
superseded by the larger enactment which we are bound to expect 
from the Legislature as a result of the labours of the Commission 
now we hope about to be called into existence. We are there- 
fore conscious that much of what we now say may seem to have 
less concern with the subject in any aspect of it likely to be of 
imminent interest, than with the more exhaustive controversies 
which we may be sure will anticipate and accompany the remoter 
efforts of Parliament upon it. But we shall nevertheless proceed 
with our present intention, in the hope that our work may not be 
altogether superfluous in slicing off some of the rougher edges of 
the block for the more finished artists who have afterwards to 
come in and perfect the design. 

In view then of contemplated legislation on the subject, be it 
impending or remote, we propose to devote our attention to and 
so far as necessary recapitulate the considerations which in our 
view should regulate its action, the evils with which it can 
adequately cope, and the nature of the shortcomings which should 
be more especially the subject of recognition in any Bill framed 
to give competent relief to the public conscience now keenly 
alive to its responsibilities towards seamen. 

We maintain tnen that the importance of the proposed object 
calls for the creation of a special Government department in 
which the best administrative ability and practical skil] for the 
purpose in view should finda place. And there will be the less 
occasion fer the Chancellor of the Exchequer to feel unha 
at the prospect, inasmuch as there cannot be the shade of a doubt 
—and in this we are in accord with Mr. Plimsoll—that any such 
department will after a possibly trifling deficit at first starting, 
become not merely self-supporting, but a positive source of 
revenue to the country. 

We think a fundamental regulation of the department should 
be that every vessel registered in this country and employed 
for carrying passengers or cargo should, after the preparation of 
a proper set of rules and grades of classification and the creation 
of administrative machinery necessary to their operation, be 
under compulsion to find a place in one or the other of them. 
Each successive grade from and under the highest should corre- 
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spond to proportionate disqualifications in respect of passenger 
traffic as well as of the voyages they might undertake, and the 
descriptions of cargo for which they might compete, and failing 
the competency of any vessel to enter the lowest she should be 
required to be broken up, or if permitted to be used as a hulk, 
or for any similar purpose in harbour, should be dismantled, and 
proper safeguards under penalty taken against her re-equipment. 

We have already expressed our views as to the attitude which 
we should desire to see the Government assume towards private 
Committees of Registration, but if it were found that these 
were resolved to retain their separate existence for the con- 
venience of such owners as should continue to desire the volun- 
tary in addition to the compulsory classification, it might still be 
hoped that a sentiment of friendly co-operation might prevail in 
view of the common object of improving the general character 
of our merchant fleet. But whether helped or hindered by 
others, we trust that no considerations of supposed expediency will 
influence the Government against pursuing with inflexible pur- 
pose the determination that their own system, if they are to have 
one, administered by their own officers, will alone have accorded 
it the privilege of granting such certificates as shall constitute a 
compliance with the law. There is the more need to insist and 
dwell on this point, as a responsible Minister of the Crown 
is Chairman of Lloyd’s as well as a member of the committee of 
management of one of the private Register Committees; and 
although the positions are probably little more than honorary, and 
we have the sincerest belief in the rectitude of the right hon. 
gentleman’s motives, it is well known how these things operate 
on the minds and opinions of weaker brethren, and it is clearly 
one point entered against the dispassionate cousideration of this 
subject in official circles, that there should be in existence 
any circumstances calculated to suggest the merest shade of bias 
one way or the other. 

Any supposed difficulty in acquiring and educating a proper 
staff of surveyors for the work, will seem preposterous to any one 
cognizant of the number of able and often accomplished sea- 
faring men, not mere mariners, on the look-out for shore 
appointments of the better sort. Indeed all the trouble the 
Government would be under any real necessity of taking upon 
itself, supposing Parliament to have done its work, would consist 
in looking out some gentleman of the stamp and calibre of 
Mr. Scudamore, giving him the Act of Parliament to read when 
passed, carte blanche, a proper salary, and an intimation to 
set about his business. 

We shall shortly express our views as to the attitude legisla- 
tion should assume towards some of the causes of unseaworthi- 
[Vol. XCIX. No. CXCVI.]—New Sexizs, Vol. XLII. No. II. MM 
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ness classed by our author under certain specified headings, the 
order of which we shall mostly preserve. 

UNDERMANNING.—We are in accord with the view which 
regards the difficulty of dealing with this subject by any 
inflexible regulation, but join in the advocacy of requiring 
compulsory returns from owners, as well for the guidance of 
charterers and underwriters as for the purpose of constituting a 
possible basis of future legislation. 

BaD StowaGE, alike of outward bound ships and arrivals, 
should be watched by officers of our supposed department, and 
when reported and proved as involving or to have involved 
danger, but not otherwise, should be a subject of penalty. All 
arrivals with grain in bulk and the like should be strictly dealt 
with in this respect, and the absence of proper longitudinal 
divisions and other needful precautions made severely punishable. 

DECKLOADING, similarly to the question of manning, is difficult 
to provide for by rule and compass, but it would very much lose 
its importance in the presence of efficient rules against over- 
loading, to which we shall presently come. 

DEFICIENT ENGINE PoWER IN STEAMERS is a question which 
will have to be considered relatively to the manner in which the 
vessels are sparred and rigged. For example, any steam vessel 
equipped in this respect similarly to the ss. Great Britain 
would simply be a first-class sailing-ship, with engines for use or 
surplusage as convenience might dictate. The gradation of 
class granted to these vessels must then begin at the point where 
the essentials of an efficient sailing-vessel are partially sacrificed 
to the presumed sufficiency of the steam power; it must con- 
sequently have regard to the relation of power to tonnage in 
all vessels of which the equipment aloft has been calculated on 
this principle. 

Over InsuRANCE.—The difficulty, or, as we think, the impos- 
sibility of operating on our main question by setting legislative 
bounds to transactions in marine assurance, is a question which 
has already sufficiently occupied our attention. 

DEFECTIVE CONSTRUCTION—IMPROPER LENGTHENING— WANT 
or REPAIR—constitute subjects to which the experience and rules 
of the older registries would prove the most convenient guide, at 
all events to commence work upon, and therefore do not call 
for special remark. Some of the few things which would call 
for a trifling share of attention under this head are best sketched 
off thus. “Our Seamen” (p. 37) :— 


“ After I had concluded my speech in moving the second reading 
[a Bill to prevent overloading] a member accosted me in the lobby and 
said, ‘Mr. Plimsoll, you were mistaken in that statement of yours?” 
‘What statement?’ I answered. ‘Oh! that where you said a ship- 
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owner had lost ten ships in less than three years from overloading.’ 
‘I mentioned no names,’ I said. ‘No; but I know who you meant; 
it was Mr. , of He is one of my constituents, and a very 
respectable man indeed. It is not his fault, it is the fault of the man 
who built his ships ; for one of them was surveyed in London, and was 
found to be put together with devils ; Mr. knew nothing about 
it, I assure you.’ ‘Devils?’I said. ‘Yes.’ ‘I don’t know what 
you mean.’ ‘Qh, devils are sham bolts, you know ; that is, when they 
ought to be copper, the head and about an inch of the shaft are of 
copper, and the rest is iron.’ ”’ 











The term would also seem to apply to a dummy bolt about 
an inch and a half in length with a head like a real one inserted 
into the timbers, not to hold them together, but merely for make- 
believe. An instructive sketch of this latter kind is given 
opposite page 37, and we can truly say that the contrivance 
vindicates its peculiar baptism. 

OVERLOADING is a subject to which Mr. Plimsoll has devoted 
a great deal of space, and not more than is warranted by its 
importance, for it seems to have been of all others the most 
fertile source of disaster. We extract but two from a storehouse 
of instances, some of them not easily read without emotion, with 
which his case is supported (p. 52) :— 


“ On occasion of one of my visits to a port in the north I was met 
by a gentleman who knew what my errand there was likely to be, and 
he said, ‘Oh, Mr. Plimsoll, you should have been here yesterday, a 
vessel went down the river so deeply loaded that everybody who saw 
her expects to hear of her being lost. She was loaded under the per- 
sonal directions of her owner, and the captain himself said to me, “ Isn’t 
it shameful, sir, to send men with families to sea in a vessel loaded like 
that ?”’ Poor fellow, it is much if ever he reaches port.’ 

“Mr.C. B k said, as he saw her, ‘ That ship will never reach her 
destination.’ 

“Mr. J. B. said, ‘She did not look to be more than twelve or 
fourteen inches out of the water.’ 

“Mr. J. H., a policeman, said to his colleague, ‘Dear me! how 
deep she is!’ 

“Mr. W. B. said to a friend, standing by his side, ‘ Dear me, this 
vessel appears very deep in the water.’ 

“Mr. J. S. said, ‘ It strikes me she is dangerously deep.’ 

“The captain called on his friend Mr. J. H., who said he (the 
captain) was greatly depressed in spirits. He told him (Mr. H.), 
‘that he’ (the captain) ‘ had measured her side loaded, and she was only 
twenty inches out of the water.’ He also asked his friend to look: 
after his (the captain’s) wife. Mr. H. gave him some rockets in case: 
of the worst, and then they shook hands and parted. 

“Mr. J. N. and C., two workmen, said to each other, ‘ that 
they would not go in that ship if the owner would give them the ship.’ 
And J. L., another workman, said, ‘ He’d rather go to prison than go 
MM2 
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in that ship ;’ and lastly, two of the wives of two of the sailors at least, 
begged the owner ‘ not to send the vessel to sea so deep.’ 

“She was sent. The men were some of them threatened, and one at 
least had a promise of ten shillings extra per month wages to induce 
him to go. As she steamed away the police-boat left her; the police 
had been on board to overawe the men into going. As the police-boat 
left her side two of the men, deciding at the last moment that they 
would rather be taken to prison, hailed the police and begged to be 
taken by them. The police said ‘they could not interfere,’ and the 
ship sailed. My friend was in great anxiety, and told me that if it 
came on to blow the ship could not live. 

“Tt did blow agood half-gale all the day after (Sunday); the ship 
sailed on Saturday. I was looking seaward from the promontory on 
which the ruins of T Castle stands, with a heavy heart. The wind 
was not above force 7—nothing to hurt a well found and properly loaded 
vessel. I had often been out in much worse weather; but then this 
vessel was not properly loaded (and her owner stood to gain over 
2000/. clear if she went down, by over-insurance), and I knew that 
there were many others almost as unfit as she was to encounter rough 
weather—ships so rotten, that if they struck they would go to pieces 
at once ; ships so overloaded, that every sea would make a clean sweep 
over them, sending tons and tons of water into her hold every time, 
until the end came. 

“On Monday we heard of a ship in distress having been seen ; rockets 
had been sent up by her; it was feared she was lost. On Tuesday a 
nameboard of a boat was picked up, and this was all that was ever 
heard of her. 

“Mr. D d was quite correct. On the Saturday he saw his wife 
reading the newspaper, and said to her, ‘ Look out for the in a 
day or two. I saw her go out of the river. She is sure to be lost.’ 
She was lost, and nearly twenty men returned home never more.” 











Then again (p. 53) :— 

“The L——., a large ship, was sailing on a long voyage from a port 
in Wales with a cargo of coal. Mr. B. called a friend’s attention 
to her state. She was a good ship, but terribly deep in the water. 
Mr. B. said, ‘ Now is it possible that that vessel can reach her des- 
tination unless the sea is smooth as a millpond the whole way ?” 

“The sea does not appear to have been as smooth as a millpond, 
for that ship was never heard of again, and twenty-eight of our poor 
hardworking, brave fellow-subjects never more returned to gladden 
their poor wives and play with their children.” 


If this practice has been the sailor’s worst enemy, it at all 
events befriends him to the extent of being the one most easily 
counteracted. Nor should the needful steps having this end in 
view be delayed for the more elaborate consideration which the 
question of seaworthiness will undergo, at we fear the rather 
distant day when it will be ripe as a whole for Parliamentary 
treatment. We are unable to think of any valid objection to 
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an authoritatively fixed load-line, which should be required to be 
conspicuously painted of a fixed length and depth, and of a 
colour in sufficient contrast with that of the ship’s hull. Its 
exact measurement from the covering-board of the waterways 
should also be entered in a certificate to be granted to the captain 
as a check upon any alteration in repainting his ship; and the 
production of which on demand to any officer or surveyor of the 
department of classification should be made compulsory. 

In our belief suggestions which have been offered in some 
of the newspapers and which favour an attempt to adapt the 
load-line to differences of season, or alternatively advocate its 
being left to the caprice of the shipowner on condition of 
his depth of free-board being declared at the Customs before 
commencing to load, would fail to meet the demands of the 
situation. There would possibly enough be an occasional hard- 
ship in laying down an arbitrary rule on the subject, but it must 
be balanced against the unquestionable evil of leaving things as 
they are, and if the latter weighs down the scale, its correction 
by the only means effectively possible becomes a necessity. 
Moreover all experience shows us that after a little preliminary 
fuss in such matters, commerce has never been slow in devising 
modes of reconciling itself to the inevitable. 

If we err in the advocacy of an inflexible maximum load- 
line, we at all events do so in good company. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Chamber of Commerce of Newcastle on Tyne and 
Gateshead, an institution in which we are probably safe in 
assuming that shipowners themselves are not unrepresented. 
This is the unqualified language in which on 15th March, 1870, 
they petitioned Parliament on the subject.* 

“Your petitioners regret that no provision is made in the [Navi- 
gation] Bill to determine the maximum load-line of ships and steamers. 
Recent experience has shown how much property is lost, and how many 
valuable lives are sacrificed by overloading. The extent of the evil 
arising from such cause, in the absence of all inquiry into vessels lost 
at sea (except in some isolated cases), cannot be estimated, and your 
petitioners feel that legislative measures alone can lessen this evil, and 
that the proposed provision of sec. 313 recording the draught of 
water of a sea-going ship is insufficient, and that none of the proposals 
herein made can be held to relieve the shipowner of his existing re- 
sponsibility. Your petitioners would observe, that however perfect the 
measure may otherwise be, if it be without distinct provisions to meet 
the evils resulting from overloading, it fails to deal with one of the 
— distinct and recognised deficiencies in the Merchant Shipping 

ervice.” 


And again this is the assertion of Mr. W. W. Rundell, 
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of Liverpool, in addressing the Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette of that town, June 7th, 1870.* 


“ Mr. Plimsoll’s proposal has met with a large amount of support 
from the owners of sailing vessels in this town. ‘The Committee of 
the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association have, I understand, unanimously 
supported this part of the Bill, as they consider that while the restric- 
tions upon loading will not affect those who already load their ships 
reasonably, it will act as a decided. check on the unscrupulous owner 
or charterer, and will tend by the greater safety which will follow, to 
reduce the general rate of marine assurance.” 


ADEQUACY OF GROUND TACKLE constitutes a division which 
we add of our own motion, as it does not come clearly within 
any of those which we have made the subject of remark. It is 
as important as any of them, and should have a defined and 
necessary place as a condition of the issue of a class of any 

rade. 
, In offering these various suggestions we cannot omit placing 
ourselves in front of an apparent difficulty which we are unable 
to allege we have thought out sufficiently to pretend that our 
opinions are altogether formed upon it ; and it is this. Suppose 
laws having these various objects in view are passed, and regula- 
tions framed in the spirit of them, what attitude must they take 
towards vessels registered (in the Custom House sense of the 
term) outside our jurisdiction, but which come to these shores 
for the purpose of competing in our trade? Would it be fair to 
English owners that a quasi-protection should be conceded to the 
foreigner by permitting him to come into our ports for the 
purpose of discharging overloaded cargoes out of rotten ships ? 
Or would it be a law which could be practically enforced that no 
ships except those bearing the supposed class of our Government 
should be permitted access to any portion of our carrying trade ? 

We shall be glad to see the question discussed, but we think 
the solution of it would rest between these extremes. We think 
it would be impossible to insist on the possession of a class as a 
necessary qualification for arriving here with an inward cargo. 
The vessel and the cargo would come, and what could be done 
with them? We think it would be fairly competent to our 
authorities to put the matter in this shape. ‘“ We cannot very 
well send you back again with a cargo you have brought into our 
harbour, and you must therefore be allowed to discharge it. So far 
as concerns that purpose we shall not therefore trouble ourselves 
about the quality of your ship, but we shall estimate the excess 
freight you earn by loading beyond the line which our law per- 
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mits, and that we shall require you to forfeit to our revenue. 
Moreover the immediate object of your arrival being accomplished, 
we shall not suffer you to perpetuate a trade from our ports 
otherwise than on the terms to which ships of our own subjects 
are compelled to submit. You must then either go through the 
necessary surveys and obtain our class, the conditions attached to 
which you must accept, or when you set sail again you must do 
so in ballast.” By adherence to this principle we should place 
before foreign owners a powerful incentive to obtain admission to 
our official class register. To the extent to which they might avail 
themselves of this permission the equilibrium of impartial com- 
petition would be restored; to the extent to which they might 
prefer to neglect it their capabilities of privileged competition 
would be neutralized. 

A word or two more before we leave this branch of the subject. 
If some compulsion could be included in the direction of provid- 
ing seamen afloat with such trifling amount of extra cubic space 
as would afford them a better promise of comfort and a possibility 
of acquiring self-respect, it would represent a moral and even 
material gain out of all proportion to the apparently inconsider- 
able importance of the suggestion. Who shall say what latent 
possibilities it may not contain of inducing many good and sober 
fellows into the service whose habits forbid the possibility of 
adaptation to the dens by courtesy known as “the forecastle” 
now to be found in too many ships. And looking to the statis- 
tics of the Board of Trade which indicate the immense number 
of losses from “inattention, carelessness, and neglect,” qualities 
rather obviously suggestive of demoralized ships’ companies, we 
cannot deem it superfluous to suggest that in any new regulations 
it should be made somebody’s business to follow up to prosecution 
and punishment the blundering incapacity which is so disastrous 
and fatal in its results. At all events, either do this or let us 
never again hear of railway pointsmen being placed on their trial 
for manslaughter. 

Any Government system of classification should be represented 
by competent gentlemen in every important seaport in the world 
where facilities exist for dry inspection of shipping, and who 
should be empowered to grant certificates of classification or to 
conduct the necessary time surveys for vessels already classed in 
the United Kingdom. The Bureau Veritas of Paris and 
Brussels, an institution constituted for similar purposes to those 
carried out by the private Register Committees of this country, 
and whose operations from a European point of view are of at least 
equal importance with those of any of them, has no difticulty in 
finding gentlemen of talent and ability to carry out similar 
objects. 
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We are as ready to admit that some of these things will be 
difficult to provide for in every necessary detail, as we are 
impelled to deny that they are impracticable or that the difficul- 
ties will prove insuperable. The reason the great offices of State 
in this country are bestowed on presumably able men is, we sup- 
pose, with a view to difficulties when they occur being triumphed 
over. 


We have at this stage the advantage of perusing the Par- 
liamentary debate of March 4th, on Mr. Plimsoll’s motion 
“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that she will be pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the condition of and certain practices connected with 
the commercial marine of the United Kingdom.” The motion 
has been withdrawn on the promise of the Government to 
take the necessary steps without delay for the formation of a 
Commission, but we regret our inability to find in the contribu- 
tions to the debate of the official representatives of the Govern- 
ment anything to permit us to suppose that they are alive either 
to the gravity of the allegations with which it will be the 
province of the Commission to deal, or to the stringency of 
the remedy which will be called for on the hypothesis of 
their truth. Mr. Plimsoll may have quoted a few extracts 
from official abstracts and elsewhere, which would have been 
improved by some qualifying explanations, but these do not form 
especially conspicuous portions of his volume ; and if he informs 
us as the result of painstaking and obviously protracted personal 
investigation that the evidence which can be produced on the 
part of “gentlemen of high character in Cardiff, Newcastle, 
Greenock, Port Glasgow, London, Sunderland, Hull, Liverpool, 
and other places, who are longing for the opportunity of telling a 
Royal Commission what they know, but whose lips are now 
sealed by the terrible law of libel, and that when that Commis- 
sion (if granted by the Government) reports, they will disclose a 
state of things wholly disgraceful, shameful, and afflicting ;” we 
prefer at all events to suspend our judgment, in preference 
to yielding to the ready cry, that a man of transparent honesty 
and truth has, with a full sense of the responsibility resting upon 
him, even gravely exaggerated his case. It may not be necessary 
to take any severe view of the feeble machinery with which it 1s 
proposed to open the inquiry in presence of the pledge that sta- 
tutory powers of compulsory summons and of examining wit- 
nesses on oath will be added, if subsequently called for; but 
it appears to us to betray an ignorance of the world which people 
have come to look upon as the peculiar attribute of a Liberal 
administration, to suppose that the evidence which alone could 
sustain the grave charges now under view, is of the kind which 
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persons are accustomed to volunteer at their own risk. The 
gentlemen who can give this evidence have no right to be 
invited to place themselves in the invidious attitude of amateur 
informers. Nor is moral courage of so exuberant a growth as to 
warrant any safe calculation of its ready presence on all such 
occasions. If the Commission were issued under statutory 
powers its summons would issue to the willing and unwilling 
alike, so that there would be no external means of distinguishing 
between the one and the other—a measure of protection to 
which the former are fully entitled—and we trust that superfine 
distinctions about making the inquiry “ inquisitorial,’ will 
not be permitted to have the effect of needlessly delaying 
the step necessary to convert it into what we should prefer 
to call an investigation. 

One or two observations in the speech of the Right Hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade calls for notice. He says— 

“The dark colours in which the hon. gentleman had painted the 
system might be relieved by his mentioning that insurance, as he was 
informed, was falling more and more into the hands of powerful com- 
panies, very different from the feeble underwriters with trifling interests 
who no doubt existed, companies with capital, able to hold their own 
against fraud and criminality. Lloyd’s Salvage Association, moreover, 
conferred great benefit on the underwriting and shipping community 
by its searching investigation into suspicious cases.” 


Now companies, whether powerful or otherwise, can only hold 
their own against fraud and criminality through the instrumen- 
tality of a court of justice. In the few instances in which there is 
evidence to sustain a criminal prosecution in connexion with any 
barratrous or fraudulent act at sea, juries are we think fairly en- 
titled to the admission that as a rule they fulfil their duty. But 
then it must be recollected that these instances are rare—that the 
crime is usually one the incidents of which can be readily 
grasped—that a thing which is openly and avowedly crime is, we 
are glad to say, outside the sympathies of the respectable men of 
whom the panels are commonly composed—and that this kind of 
charge is usually so expensive in respect of the materials neces- 
sary to its substantiation, that it is never entered upon unless in the 
presence of evidence of a nature conclusive and overwhelming. 
But when we come to the kind of fraud which keeps itself on 
the safe side of actual crime, and which, whether avowed or 
merely implied, is a considerable ingredient of no small propor- 
tion of the civil actions with which underwriters are concerned, it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the number of instances in 
which the verdict is rooted in justice is so inconsiderable, that an 
assurance office so far as it is unsheltered by some point within 
the province of the judges to deal with, is practically beyond the 
pale and protection of the law. “Then why did he take the 
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man’s money if he didn’t like the risk?” is the less elaborate 
summing up which usually follows that of the Bench, and in which 


the merits of a carefully argued case are condensed with the 


supreme judicial instinct of perhaps some eminent cheesemonger. 


And the extent to which we are asked to rely on the active 
energies of Lloyd’s Salvage Association is something not justified 
by the conditions under which that body operates in the pursuit 
of its “searching investigation into suspicious cases.” As a mat- 
ter of fact it only so operates when moved by individual members, 
underwriters, or companies, who are required to guarantee all ex- 
penses of their doing so. Say for instance, that a vessel is bound 
to this country carrying a cargo the property of a firm of London 
-merchants. The captain, for fraudulent ends of his own, scuttles 


her in mid-ocean under circumstances of 


suspicion which renders 


it probable that by a considerable expenditure of money on the 
task the crime may be brought home to him. The merchant, 
who is innocent of all participation in it, suffers either by 
himself or his underwriters the entire loss of his goods. But this 
being sustained he has no greater motive beyond that of mere 
vindictiveness in seeing the crime punished, than any other per- 
son in or out of London. Yet we are given to understand that 
the Salvage Association with its competent officers’ and ample 
funds will not spend a five pound note ix such a cause except at 
the request and expense of the last person of all others who 
should be called on to add to a loss which has already weighed 
heavily upon him. Several years ago there was an instance in 
which this principle of action was departed from, and a difficult 
and rather notorious case followed up at the proper expense of 
the Association, but we believe this was avowedly made an ex- 
ception to a general rule, one which has not been repeated in 
any subsequent instance, and which although there may be an 
absence of any formal resolution to that effect, there is, we believe, 
no intention to repeat. The Association is primarily and pro- 
fessedly one for dealing with material salvage, and it owes no 
obligation in respect of that which it may do or leave undone 


to any one beyond the circle of its own 


subscribers. The facts 


correspond to the theory, and the result is a dangerous immunity 
to frauds of the particular class under notice. 

If we have described these things correctly—and our words are 
open to challenge—where, we ask, is there anything in them to 
excuse the official complacency which finds it superfluous to care 
for such matters because it seems they are supposed to be cared 


for already ? 


We have then felt it our duty to recognise the gravity of the 


circumstances which have called both for 


motion of the junior member for Derby. 


the “appeal” and the 
Where we have differed 
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from him has been rather in the extent than the nature of their 
proper remedy, and we have done so in the confidence that so far 
as there may be found in our remarks anything worthy of atten- 
tion, they will be considered without foregone purpose, and with 
a single eye to the completeness of the result. 

Those of our readers who have not obtained Mr. Plimsoll’s 
volume for themselves had better lose no time in doing so. 
They will feel when they have read it that they have not only 
fulfilled a righteous obligation in acquainting themselves with 
facts in connexion with which every man in this country in 
possession of a Parliamentary vote has a plain responsibility 
before him, but that having regard to its merely literary aspect 
they have at the same time whiled away a few pleasant hours 
in the process. There is almost a Biblical simplicity and force 
in the language of the book, in keeping with the wholesomeness 
of sentiment which pervades it. Its author's name is now a 
household word, and his disinterested courage has met with a 
warmth of public recognition which a good man may justly 
value. But the internal evidence to be found im his pages 
makes it abundantly obvious that no.such motive was present 
to his mind, and that no such prospect cheered him, when with 
the fidelity of a knight-errant added to the sober determination 
of a man of business, he turned to his self-appointed task. 

A word before we conclude is due in commendation of the 
beautifully clear diagrams, &c. in facsimile with which “Our 
Seamen ” is illustrated, and which appear to have been taken by 
the heliotype process. 


eH 


Arr. VIII.—Irisn University Epucarion AND THE 
MINIsTERIAL CRIsIs. 


YS. history is fertile in surprises. The Session 
which began so quietly and seemed to offer to the Govern- 
ment the prospect—if they would only be decorously dull— 
of continued power and prosperity, suddenly became transformed. 
Within a month from the opening of Parliament there was eager 
and agitated excitement of political parties. Ministerial crisis, 
probable dissolution, change of Government, became topics of 
universal interest and concern. After a discussion of four nights, 
which assumed the character and dimensions of a great party 
debate, the Ministry were defeated on their Irish University 
Bill. Resignation speedily followed, the alternative course of a 
dissolution scarcely commending itself as prudent in all the 
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circumstances. The leader of the Opposition when appealed 
to in the usual constitutional course, declined the honour 
to which he was called. It only remained then for the Go- 
vernment to resume office in order to conduct the national 
business. But though they are thus able to protract their 
reign for some time longer, they can only do so with the 
view of preparing for the dissolution and appeal to the country 
that have become almost inevitable.* Their Bill is lost, and as, 
by circumstances partly of their own devising and partly in- 
dependent of them, the Ministry staked their existence upon its 
fate, they will be compelled to invite the judgment of the nation 
upon their policy and career. It was scarcely conceivabie that 
even Mr. Disraeli’s eagerness for office, or the necessity for 
“blooding the hounds,” by a taste of the spoils of office, should 
have led the Opposition to assume again the resposibilities 
without the power of government in a House of Commons 
which still counts a Liberal majority of at least ninety. The 
speech of Mr. Gathorne Hardy on the second night of the late 
debate showed that the Conservatives look forward with sanguine 
confidence to the results of a general election. Both parties 
are thus on different grounds interested in an early dissolution. 
The defeat of the Government compels Mr. Gladstone, if he 
remains in office, to appeal from the decision of the House of 
Commons to the country on his Irish Education policy. The 
leaders of the Opposition, on their part, glad of the opportunity 
of raising an issue that will excite sectarian bigotry and religious 
prejudice, count upon these influences and the dissatisfaction 
with the Gladstone Administration aroused during its tenure of 
office to produce a reversal of the verdict of the autumn of 1868. 
They are wise in their generation, for the circumstances and 
issues are more favourable to them than only a few weeks ago 
seemed possible of origin. The defeat of the Government on the 
second reading of their Irish University Bill, though not much 
of a surprise at the last, was certainly what no one ventured to 
anticipate when the measure was introduced. There is a mystery 
in the sudden and complete change of sentiment and opinion 
that occurred in the interval which is not easily explained. 
After Mr. Gladstone’s masterly speech in introducing it—one of 
the right hon. gentleman’s greatest oratorical efforts—the 
Bill—to use the Premier's own simile—was “ on the crest of the 
wave.” Even Mr. Horsman, who so furiously assailed it in the 
debate on the second reading, was for at least two days after the 





* It is not of course necessary that the Ministry should contemplate an 
early dissolution. But whether they do so or not, the circumstances and their 
changed position after defeat on the measure of the Session make a dissolution 
almost inevitable as we say. 
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speech its ardent admirer. He wrote to the The Times in language 
of glowing eulogy of the measure, which seemed to him fitted to 
“crown the work” of the present Parliament in doing justice to 
Ireland by a masterpiece of “wise” and “ generous” legislation. 
The Times, and the Liberal press asa whole, after a little hesita- 
tion, followed in the same course. So general was the approval 
that nobody thought of doubting its success. In a few days all 
was changed. The voices of hostility and denunciation were no 
longer confined to the ranks of the political opponents of the 
Government. Gradually the sounds of opposition swelled into 
a chorus of abuse. Nobody, even among those who had before 
approved, had a word to say for the Bill. The Irish Catholic 
prelates pronounced against it, and when it was known that the 
measure must therefore fail to satisfy those for whom it was 
mainly designed, the general volumeof antagonism “grew mightily 
and prevailed.” It is intelligible that many who were by no 
means enthusiastic for the Bill, but were willing to tolerate 
or even vote for it, if by so doing the alleged grievances of the 
Irish Catholics were removed, should have changed their attitude 
when they found that such an idea was fallacious. But though 
this accounts for the revolution of view in question to some 
extent, it is far from doing so altogether. Among the opponents 
of the measure, who were before its eulogists, were many who 
cared little for the Catholic attitude. It would be unjust to 
charge the responsibility for their inconsistency upon the Prime 
Minister, as if due to omissions in his explanatory statement,which 
were only observed when the Bill itself was perused. No candid 
hearer of Mr. Gladstone’s speech can deny that it contained a 
faithful and a remarkably full account of the provisions and 
character of the Bill. All the objectionable features afterwards 
enlarged upon in the debate were explained by the right hon. 
gentleman. Other circumstances must supply the reason why 
the measure in so short a time passed from “the crest” to the 
“trough of the wave.” And some of these, we fear, will not be 
found altogether creditable to those to whom they apply. 

If the defeat of the Government on the second reading meant 
and involved the loss of the measure, and an immediate change 
of Ministry, it might not perhaps be necessary that we should 
venture at any detail into the question. But an appeal to the 
country on a scheme of Academical Education Reform is a 
curious and unwonted phenomenon, and such an appeal what- 
ever may be urged to the contrary must be made sooner or 
later. The constituencies might not be able to return a very 
trustworthy answer if the matter were limited to the rearrange- 
ment of the means for supplying Ireland with University 
instruction. But not only has the question been widened out 
by the circumstances from an academical and educational to a 
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political one, but there are general principles involved in its 
settlement which it is fitting that the country should decide 
upon. It would be unfortunate if there should be any uncertain 
sound returned in regard to these. Hence it is desirable to make 
plain so far as possible what these principles are, and how they were 
affected by the Bill brought into Parliament by Mr. Gladstone. 
We confess we view the loss of the Bill with some little regret. 
It contained much that was obnoxious, not a little that was fitted 
to arouse the indignation of the friends of education, some things 
that would have proved damaging and mischievous, and at least 
one provision which would have applied a policy directly at 
variance with the policy now pursued towards Ultramontanism 
by nearly every Continental Government. We believe there 
should never have been, as there need never have been, any 
occasion for a Bill of the kind. University reform in Ireland 
was doubtless essential, and might have been effected at least 
three years ago. Had Mr. Fawecett’s Bill for the regulation of 
Trinity College and Dublin University been then accepted by 
the Government, and passed by Parliament with some additions 
and modifications, all that was necessary might have been accom- 
plished without agitation, and without inflaming religious animo- 
sities or exciting sectarian prejudicies. But the course pursued 
by Mr. Gladstone rendered a larger scheme of reform indispen- 
sable. After the Premier’s speeches and Parliamentary tactics 
in relation to Irish University education, which were traced out 
in the last number of the “Westminster Review,”* it was no longer 
possible for the Government to avoid dealing with the question. 
The arguments of Mr. Horsman and others, to show that 
legislation was unnecessary, were disposed of by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s observations in closing the debate. An Irish University 
Bill was a necessity to the Government, but it was a self-imposed 
necessity which need never have arisen. After the Premier's 
speech, in which the old statement that the Irish Catholics had 
an educational grievance was reiterated, and it was added that 
the state of education in Ireland was “ scandalously bad,” the 
necessity was made more imperative. Irish University Reform 
has become both a Government and a Parliamentary ques- 
tion, and it is deeply to be regretted that it is so. Still the facts 
being what they are, “something must be done.” Successive 
Governments have, by both word and action, admitted that the 
British Legislature owes in this matter a heavy debt to Ireland, 
more particularly to the Irish Catholics. The Queen’s Speech 
acknowledged that the rights of conscience are not under existing 
arrangements duly respected. Parliament has virtually, if not 
expressly, made a like acknowledgment. The question is there- 
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fore one that must impede legislation, and trammel the action of 
our legislators, until by some plan or device which must assume 
the character of a compromise, it can be taken out of the 
way. The longer the “grievance” is permitted to remain, the 
greater will the discontent of the Irish Catholics grow. They 
have been offered a settlement, and have refused it. The offer 
is the maximum of concession which any English Ministry could 
venture to propose, and it included much more than Parliament 
would have granted. The fact that so much was proposed to be 
given them, emboldened them to ask for more. Nothing, the 
Trish prelates plainly say, will satisfy them but an endowment, 
an endowment not only of their College or University, but also 
of their intermediate schools preparatory for the University. It is 
needless to say that the Irish Catholics, in making such demands, 
are crying for the moon. No Government, whether Tory or 
Liberal, dare venture to revive the exploded policy of concurrent 
endowment. Two members of the present Ministry—the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—intimated their approval of the principle in the late debates. 
Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the Opposition, in his buoyant and 
vitriolic speech, did the same. But that is a subject on which 
the country has fully made up its mind, and it did not need the 
solemn appeal of the Prime Minister against any such policy, to 
make sure that the nation will have none of it. But while this 
is so, and the Irish Catholics, on the principle of the Scotch 
proverb, which advises a demand for a gown in order to be sure 
of getting a sleeve, must know they are asking what cannot be 
granted ; the Bill of the Government has given them a pretext 
for making very large requests. It is, in this view, a premium 
on agitation. It encourages further demands. There will be no 
rest or peace in Ireland till the question is got out of the way. 
The Irish policy of the Gladstone Administration has borne its 
bitter fruits. It is too late to repudiate the mischievous idea 
of governing Ireland “ according to Irish ideas.” The mischief 
has been already done. The Irish have been taught to measure 
the legislation that will be granted by the magnitude of the 
outcry they raise. Mr. Gladstone’s large promises, his denuncia- 
tions of the Upas tree, his profession that his policy would be 
moulded upon “ Irish ideas,” have at last come home to 
roost. Had Ireland been taught by the legislation on the Church 
and the land, that what she would alone receive, and alone need 
ask for, are measures based upon the principles of political justice, 
we should not have been in the present muddle. It is the fatal 
habit of compromise illustrated in the accidents and concomitants 
of the Government’s Irish policy that has brought our present 
difficulties. The same habit was illustrated in the foiled 
University Bill. But it would have been possible so to alter and 
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mould that measure in Committee that it might have proved 
innocent, if not highly beneficial or useful. To have passed a 
Bill that would have closed agitation, stopped the mouths of the 
Irish prelates, made plain the final attitude of the Legislature 
towards Irish University Education, and taken the question out 
of the hands of party politicians, would have been worth some 
sacrifice even of consistency. The blundering tactics of the 
Government spoiled the prospect, once so hopeful, and insured 
their defeat. When Mr. Gladstone found the Irish Catholics 
were against him and the prelates irreconcilable, he set up Mr. 
Cardwell to abandon those features of the Bill which attracted 
Catholic support. This decided the Irish Catholic mem- 
bers to vote against the second reading of the Bill, and it 
was the support of the Irish Catholic members, with a small 
sprinkling of English and Scotch Liberals, that gave the Oppo- 
sition their small majority. The leader of the Opposition had 
not ventured to test the question as one of confidence or cen- 
sure. The amendment of the member for King’s Lynn was not 
a practical proposal, and it was found convenient by Mr. Disraeli 
virtually to disown it. Obviously if the Bill was to be accepted at 
all, it was unreasonable to expect that Government should name 
the members of the governing body of the new University before 
it was known whether there was to be any such council. Mr. 
Bourke’s resolution was in fact dead before it was born, and 
there was no other semblance of a party motion. The issue 
thus came to be simply whether the Bill should be read 
a second time or not. And if by an error of tactics, curious 
in so experienced a Parliamentaiian as the Prime Minister, the 
right hon. gentleman had not repelled the confidence of the Irish 
Catholic members who would otherwise have voted for the 
second reading —for the prelates had declared the Bill might 
be made acceptable by amendments—the second reading 
would have been carried by a sufficient majority. Ministers 
might then have withdrawn the Bill if they despaired of passing 
such a measure as they deemed essential, or they might have 
gone into Committee to discuss its various proposals on their 
merits, as Mr. Gladstone professed his desire to do. Large 
amendments would assuredly have been requisite, but none 
greater than those that transformed the Conservative Reform 
Bill of 1867 into a measure of household suffrage. The opportunity 
was lost or thrown away, and the question of Irish University Edu- 
cation must sooner or later be appealed to the country. 

The Bill which for a time brought us face to face with a disso- 
lution and a general election, was described by Mr. Fawcett as a 
compromise which tried to please everybody and ended by 
pleasing no one. It bore on every feature and in every clause 
the marks of Mr. Gladstone’s too subtle intellect. No one 
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could agree upon a description of its fundamental principles. 
The interpretations of it were indeed of an inconsistent and 
self-contradictory character. It was a Bill for “the advancement 
of learning,” but that vague definition of its purport threw no 
light on the manner in which the object was to be fulfilled. 
To “advance learning” by fettering the freedom of professors, 
imposing new tests more odious than the religious tests that were 
to be swept away, and by putting under a ban some of the most 
important branches of a liberal education, was a decided novelty. 
But none of these provisions were essential. None of them 
therefore contained the principle of the measure. It might be 
said that the centralization of University instruction, by founding 
and equipping a central University with which a number of 
colleges that might be either denominational or secular, was the 
main characteristic of the Bill. The fact that the Government, as 
Mr. Fortescue averred, looked forward to the Irish Catholics 
winning in time a large if not a preponderant influence over the 
governing body of the new University, and therefore over the 
whole system of University Education in Ireland, seemed to 
involve that the principle of the measure was the reconciliation of 
mixed with denominational education, with unhappily a strong 
bias towards the latter. There can be little question the 
Ministry themselves at the outset held this characteristic to be 
essential to their scheme. But when they found the proffered 
bait was not swallowed, that the prospect of crippling and ulti- 
mately destroying the Queen’s colleges, overthrowing the Queen’s 
University, and reducing the dignity and proportions of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, was not enough to satisfy the arrogant require- 
ments of a haughty priesthood, they sought out a new device. 
Mr. Harcourt, rejoicing in the prospect of the Attorney-General- 
ship, was permitted to announce the startling discovery that the 
principle of the Bill, “the only principle,” he said, “on which he 
could or would support the second reading, was to affirm, conso- 
lidate, and extend the system of mixed and united education in 
Ireland.” The ingenuity which this discovery betokened, de- 
serves the reward which rumour says awaits the honourable 
member. We do not doubt that it might have been possible to 
make the Bill what he said. Only because we believe that 
might have been done, could we approve the acceptance of the 
compromise it embodied for one moment. But to say that through 
much alteration, and after many amendments, it might have 
been made to work in favour of mixed and united education, is 
very different from admitting that the extension of that system 
was the main principle of the Bill. 

The Bill as introduced may be divided into two parts, the part 
which removed existing disabilities and the part which was con- 
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structive or reconstructive. So far as it merely did the former 
it was objected to by no one. In abolishing tests, opening the 
fellowships and scholarships of Trinity College, Dublin, to all 
competitors irrespective of their religious opinions, and separating 
the Theological Faculty from Trinity, it would have secured the 
support of all Liberals and even of most Conservatives. Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill did very much under this head what the Govern- 
ment proposed to do, and Trinity College, Dublin, fully accepted 
the principles of that measure. Unhappily, the Government 
were not satisfied with removing existing disabilities; they 
sought to impose new ones. By what have been called the 
“gagging clauses,” power was to be granted to the Council 
or Governing Body of the University “to question, reprimand, 
or punish by suspension, deprivation, or otherwise, any professor, 
teacher, examiner, or other person having authority in the Uni- 
versity, who, when in discharge of his functions as a University 
officer, may by word of mouth, writing, or otherwise be held by 
them to have wilfully given offence to the religious convictions 
of any member of the University.” Professors would lecture 
and teach with the threat held over them im terrorem of loss 
of office for perfectly innocent observations and _ illustrations. 
The capability of Catholics to discern insult and offence to their 
religious convictions in the most legitimate arguments in ethics 
or the most pertinent illustrations from history is boundless ; 
and a Council which might be determined to exercise punitive 
discipline for such offences—on the motion, say, of Cardinal 
Cullen—would obviously render freedom in teaching philosophy 
and history impossible. It was a logical corollary therefore 
from the bestowal of such a power on the Council to prohibit, 
or at least to discourage the cultivation of these branches of 
learning. Accordingly it was declared that the University 
should have no power to examine or to appoint any person as 
professor or teacher in modern history or moral and mental 
philosophy. The highest honours and the most lucrative emolu- 
ments in the University were-to be opened to competitors who 
might be innocent of a knowledge of ethics and metaphysics and 
of modern history. Ofcourse the result must have been the prac- 
tical discouragement of these branches of culture ; the degrees 
of the new University must consequently have been deteriorated, 
if not rendered worthless. A Faculty of Arts, which it was 
Mr. Gladstone’s main object to establish, without philosophy and 
history, must have been a maimed and distorted image of what 
such a faculty ought to be. What has Ireland done, it might 
be well asked, to be punished after this fashion? The country 
which produced a Hutcheson and a Berkeley, and which now 
ranks distinguished metaphysicians among the fellows and tutors 
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of its chief college, deserves better of a Government calling itself 
Liberal, than to see its University instruction condemned to in- 
tellectual barrenness and its University degrees made a laughing- 
stock among the universities of Europe, under the plea that it 
was done for “the advancement of learning.” No wonder the 
House of Commons burst into incredulous laughter when Mr. 
Gladstone made the announcement in his most solemn and 
serious manner. To fetter professors by making criminal their 
unintentional offences against the “religious convictions” of any 
member of the University, to create a faculty of arts from which 
moral and mental philosophy and modern history were excluded, 
to make University degrees independent of all knowledge of 
these branches, and above all—as is laid down in a further clause— 
to prohibit the disqualification of candidates for holding “ any 
particular theory in modern history, moral or mental philosophy, 
law, medicine, or any other branch of learning,” are strange 
ways of “advancing learning.” Such proposals unhappily do 
not cease to be mischievous by the fact of their rejection, when 
they have emanated from a responsible Government, par- 
ticularly from a Liberal Government. Irish Catholics are now 
able to adduce the authority of the most Liberal Government 
Britain has ever had, for the assertion that it is impossible for non- 
Catholic teachers and professors to give instruction in philosophy 
and history without affording them reasonable ground for offence. 
Philosophy and history must be taught only by professors fresh 
stamped from Cardinal Cullen’s orthodox mint; for though a 
Liberal Government has declared these branches of culture non- 
essential, Catholics are too acute to believe anything of the kind. 
Only, the philosophy and history fit for the ears of the faithful 
must emanate from their own fellow-religionists. We fear the cause 
of learning and culture in Ireland has received a heavy blow from 
the well-intentioned blundering of the Gladstone Government. 
The second or constructive portion of the Bili was not 
liable to such serious objections as the first, though on some 
points it would have been necessary to amend it. The general 
object of this part of the measure was to create a new central 
University, to be both a teaching and an examining institution, 
to which existing colleges and “others, it might be afterwards 
created, should be affiliated. In his comprehensive introductory 
statement Mr. Gladstone sought by an elaborate bistorical argu- 
ment to prove that the founders of University instruction in 
Ireland aimed from the outset at the establishment of a com- 
plete system, the head of which should be a University in 
Dublin with a body of subordinate colleges attached scattered 
over the country. From the unsettled character of the times, 
and the vicissitudes to which Ireland was exposed at the hands of 
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foreign invaders or her own home factions, it was impossible to 
realize the great conception. Trinity College, Dublin, under sucha 
system, would only have been one of the subordinate institutions, 
the University of Dublin which had come to be merged in as 
united to the College being the head. In order in these more 
peaceful and settled times to realize the historical idea, Mr. 
Gladstone therefore separated Trinity from the University. The 
former would remain a college as before, while the latter was to 
become a body corporate bearing the name of “ The University of 
Dublin,” and having all the rights and privileges of a corpora- 
tion. This body it was proposed to endow largely out of the 
funds of Trinity, the property of the Disestablished Church and 
the Consolidated Fund. It would have become the great de- 
gree-bestowing body of Ireland, and would have had a complete 
equipment of professors, scholarships, fellowships, and the other 
requisites of a well equipped University. For the regulation 
of its affairs, a “University Council” was to be instituted, to 
which would pass all powers and privileges exercised by the 
provost and senior fellows of Trinity in regard to the control and 
regulation of the University. Now as this great teaching and 
examining body, the head and model for all Ireland, would 
naturally determine the character and value of Irish University 
degrees and of Irish University culture, it was obviously of 
the last moment how the governing body that was to regu- 
late its affairs was constituted. If the Irish Catholics, if 
Cardinal Cullen and the Ultramontanists, could manage by any 
device to gain a majority on the Council, it is plain the control 
of Irish University instruction might easily and naturaily pass 
into their hands. Parliament was therefore entitled and bound 
to be jealous on this point. The Queen’s University, Dublin, 
was within two years to be dissolved and incorporated with the 
University of Dublin ; and though two of the three Queen’s 
Colleges were to be allowed to remain, Galway College was to 
be dissolved before 1876, while of course Belfast and Cork 
Colleges would be affiliated to Dublin University, as also, it was 
expected, would be the Roman Catholic University of Dublin. 
The University Council would thus have been the supreme 
source of academical culture, the fountain of academical honour, 
and the origin of all University distinctions in Ireland. The 
proposal of the Government was to govern the University 
by a Council of twenty-eight ordinary members appointed in the 
first instance by her Majesty ; that is to say, by the Ministry of 
the day, supplemented by an indefinite number of collegiate 
members. Thus in the first instance, and for a period of ten 
years, there must have been a government of the University by 
a body which, if not itself political, owed its appointment to a 
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political source, and as the Lord Lieutenant was to be the 
Chancellor of the University it is difficult to see how the manage- 
ment could have been other than of a political character. As 
the institution of a new University by the Crown acting on the 
advice of the Minister of the day must in any case necessitate 
the appeintment of a governing body more or less political in its 
origin, we do not so strongly object to this portion of the 
Ministerial proposal. But a new element came into considera- 
tion in connexion with the collegiate members. Every college 
of the University having fifty of its members matriculated as 
scholars of the University was to be entitled to return one 
person as a collegiate member of the Council, and if it had one 
hundred and fifty members so matriculated it might return two. 
An opening was thus made by which, as by an avenue, the Irish 
Catholics might have gained large and even determining powers 
over the University Council. From the analogy of the Irish 
National Board of Education, it may be concluded that in select- 
ing ordinary members the Government would have had regard 
to the religious opinions of the candidates. An attempt would 
probably be made to balance the Protestant by the Roman 
Catholic element so as to please both. Both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants would have sought to win influence if they could 
through their representatives in the deliberations of the Council. 
The means of adding to the number of their representatives 
would be found through the collegiate members. Colleges might 
be affiliated to the University with this as the principal object 
in view. In Ireland, as in other countries, there are a number 
of educational institutions which assume the lofty title of college, 
though they are in reality nothing better than private boarding- 
schools. We.do not suppose that immediately on the passing 
of the Bill a multitude of these would have sought affiliation 
to the new University in the manuer anticipated by some 
members of the House of Commons. Before the debate on the 
second reading began, Mr. Gladstone intimated with a view 
to allay such fears, that he was prepared to make the affiliation 
of the colleges to the central University conditional on 
approval by the Crown. This might have been to some degree a 
safeguard. But the transfer of the power of affiliation from the 
Council to the Castle, as was the substance of the proposal, 
would not really have made much difference. The atmosphere 
of the Castle is not so free from suspicion of intrigue that we 
could welcome the change as any enormous improvement. There 
can be little doubt tke collegiate members would have repre- 
sented religious prejudices and sectarian prepossessions more 
than anything else. And there is no reason why in the course ofa 
few years the dexterous management of Cardinal Cullen might 
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not have secured complete control, through a majority subject 
to Ultramontane influences, in the University Council, and 
therefore over Irish University Education. 

As the Bill has been lost it is not necessary that we should go 
further into its details. Enough has been said to show its 
general character and probable effects, and to enable us to illus- 
trate from it the struggle of conflicting principles which Irish 
University education involves. It was pre-eminently Mr. Glad- 
stone’s workmanship, and after all that had gone before, its failure 
made the right hon. gentleman’s resignation inevitable. He 
could not with self-respect or without grave detriment to his 
political character have.done otherwise. It was natural for his 
admirers in the press and the House of Commons to counsel a 
different course. It was true that the vote against the Bill did 


not necessarily involve a vote of censure on the Government's. 


general policy, or imply that they had lost the confidence of 
Parliament. It would probably have been practicable to obtain— 
as Mr. Gilpin benevolently designed —a vote of the House 
affirming that the Liberal majority retained its confidence in the 
general policy of the Ministry, notwithstanding the vote of the 
12th ult. But the acceptance of such a loophole of escape from 
a situation of his own making, after failing disastrously with a 
measure designed to complete a broad scheme of general policy 
applied to Ireland, would have been alike undignified and un- 
worthy of a great statesman. The Prime Minister's mind was 
evidently full of forebodings of the issue before him from the 
moment of the change that swept over public opinion in regard 
to his measure. His speech at the banquet to Mr. Locke King 
at Croydon on the 5th ult. proved that. He vindicated the cha- 
racter and career of his Ministry as if expectant of an early 
termination of its existence. His demeanour and bearing also 
in his impressive speech at the close of the debate conveyed 


anticipations of the coming event which had been casting its. 


shadow before for some days previously. The right hon. 
gentleman spoke with a weight and solemnity that betokened 
his full appreciation of the crisis, and his conviction that the 
fact of his Irish Bill being weighed in the balance and found 
wanting could only have the one result. That result will be 
the reference of the question who shall govern England to the 
constituencies through a general election. The country will be 
called upon to sit in judgment on the Gladstone Administration. 
Through the delay between the resignation necessitated by the 
defeat of the University Bill and the general election—during 
which the Ministry must to some extent be a Government on 
sufirance—the issue to be decided may seem to be apart from and 
to have little or no reference to that Bill. The spokesmen of the 
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late Government in the press endeavour to represent the matter 
thus. They tell us that the nation is called upon to decide between 
two sets of statesmen and two political parties in view of their 
general principles and past services. Therefore they logically 
ask the constituencies to take into account only the career of the 
Gladstone Administration, its great legislative achievements, 
and the virtues and abilities of its members. If we might trust 
the gushing language of its eulogists these are such as to 
render the result sure. It may seem expedient in a merely 
party light to stake the matter on this issue. But to ask 
us to blot out of remembrance the Irish educational policy of 
the Ministry, which is really what is done, is to demand what it 
is impossible to grant. That is inwrought with the character and 
career of the Government, and the University Bill was only its 
final outcome. Yet even in a party light we do not think Mr. Glad- 
stone need object to have his Ministry tested by that measure. 
For with all its evils and defects it proved one thing which it 
is gratifying to learn: it helped to remove the prevalent im- 
pression that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to gratify the Ultra- 
montane party in Ireland at all hazards. There was much in 
Mr. Gladstone’s language that seemed to warrant, if not even to 
compel tosuch a conclusion. The refusal to accept Mr. Fawcett’s 
Bill, the repeated admission of a great educational grievance 
affecting the Irish Catholics, the almost tropical vehemence of 
the right hon. gentleman’s language about the Upas tree, and the 
eagerness with which he insisted upon the necessity of bestow- 
ing powers and privileges upon the Irish Catholics beyond what 
they now possess were naturally believed to indicate if not subser- 
vience to Ultramontane designs, yet a readiness to play into the 
hands of the Ultramontane party. The excited imaginations 
of fervent Protestants represented the Premier as in close 
alliance with Cardinal Cullen. He was seriously believed by 
many to take his instructions direct from Dr. Manning. It must 
now be seen that these suspicions wronged the right hon. gentle- 
man. So little was there a compact with the Irish hierarchy 
that they indignantly denounced and disowned his Bill. He 
had not even been in communication with the bishops, as his 
predecessors in 1866 and 1868 were. And though his Bill was 
founded upon a false principle, it was not of a nature to give 
the Ultramontanists the advantages they have been long 
pressing for. So far as it did that at least it did it by clauses 
which might have been lopped from the measure without de- 
stroying it. 

In this aspect then Mr. Gladstone may be benefited by the 
rejected University Bill. He has many reasons to wish that 
some popular notions and traditions regarding him should be 
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revised in the light of that measure. Therefore it seems short- 
sighted policy for his admirers to wish to withdraw the Bill from 
the elements given to the country out of which to form its 
opinion regarding the character of his Administration. If it 
were otherwise it would be hopeless to expect the memory of 
the University Bill to be blotted from the record. The fact 
that dissolution is deferred until, it may be, time has been given 
to allow the Bill to fall into the background in the popular view 
does not affect the matter further than this: that the subject 
will not be so prominently before the public as it would have 
been in the event of an immediate dissolution and a direct 
appeal to the country on the issues of the Bill itself. It is 
impossible that large reference should not be made to it in 
order to enable the country to decide upon the merits or demerits 
of the Government Irish Education policy. And to leave that out 
of account would be, if not the play of Hamlet without the part of 
the Prince of Denmark, yet the play of Hamlet without its Polonius. 
We have said that the principle of the Bill, so far as we can 
make out after all the repudiations and contradictory state- 
ments of the past, was the reconciliation of denominational with 
mixed education, though with a strong bias to the former. If it 
had been possible to get rid of that bias a measure might have 
been passed by which not only the legitimate grievances of the 
Irish Catholics might have been allayed, but the pledges of the 
Government would have also been fulfilled. The creation of a 
new University by separating the University of Dublin from 
Trinity College, and endowing it from the funds of the latter 
and the remains of the Church property, would have established 
an institution which if not gagged and maimed as the 
Government Bill sought to provide, would have given degrees 
to candidates trained in denominational colleges, and pro- 
vided the scholarships and fellowships which it is deemed 
so necessary to offer for the competition of Irishmen. The 
Queen’s University as the head of the Queen’s Colleges, must 
in that case, however, have been permitted to remain a separate 
and independent institution, and the Government must have 
abandoned their idea of abolishing Galway or interfering 
with Belfast and Cork Colleges. If the denominational system 
was, out of regard for Catholic scruples, to receive a certain 
measure of favour and patronage, it was but fair to require that 
that should not be granted at the expense of the mixed system, 
which, in spite of all Mr. Gladstone’s statistics, has worked well, 
and has only not succeeded in solving the problem of Irish 
University Education more effectively because of the fanatical 
denunciations of the Pope and the Irish Bishops. It might have 
been allowed to the Catholics to win influence in the govern- 
ment of the new University, if care were taken by the con- 
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ditions established to prevent that influence being employed in 
furtherance of sectarian ends. Of course this University, though 
open to all candidates from the denominational colleges, must 
have been of a purely secular character, though not the castrated 
secularism of an arts examination from which moral and mental 
philosophy might be excluded. Equally of course such an in- 
stitution would not have satisfied the priests and the bishops. It 
would have been complementary of the existing mixed system, 
not antagonistic to it. And it would have done little more in 
reality than might be almost as well accomplished, and at a much 
less cost, by a few changes and reforms on the Queen’s University 
and Trinity College. Still we must pay for our statesmen’s 
blunders, and the cost need not have been grudged if it re- 
moved the last shadow of an Irish “ grievance,” and made future 
agitation of the subject plainly futile. The Irish University 
system would have continued a mixed secular system. The 
denominational element admitted through the colleges and 
the influence of these on the central University might 
gradually have diminished in importance as the Catholic laity 
grew independent enough to defy- the Ultramontanism of 
their Church and send their sons to the Queen’s Colleges. 
If the Government Bill had been converted, as it easily 
might, into such a measure as we suggest, we should have 
stood on firm ground—we should have been generous without 
the sacrifice of principle, and even Mr. Gladstone’s exaggerated 
promises would have been redeemed. All pleas for using the 
University question for political purposes and party ends would 
have been done away with, and the Ministerial crisis, of which 
we are feeling the effects, need never have arisen. 

That chance has been lost, and the question is, What must 
be done now? The country will be called upon to declare in the 
coming general election—unless, which we can scarcely hope, the 
Government and Parliament are wise enough to accept and 
make the best of Mr. Fawcett’s new Bill, of which the second 
reading will be proposed on the 2nd inst.—on what principies the 
University education problem of Ireland is to be solved and settled. 
There ought not to be much difficulty, and there must be no uncer- 
tainty in giving the answer. It is of course open to the Liberal 
Government to deciine now to reconstruct the Irish University 
system so as to remove existing “grievances.” Mr. Cardwell, in 
the speech in which he surrendered so many of the main fea- 
tures of the measure to which Protestants objected, intimated 
that they might feel “compelled” to adopt that course. Having 
exhausted every effort and made every proposition which their 
pledges and principles permitted them to make, and all to no 
purpose—all only to be met with contumelious rejection from 
those they sought to benefit—why should they make another 
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attempt? Why not leave the Catholics to reap the fruits of 
their folly, and as they would not take what was offered them 
let them try some other plan themselves? This may be what 
the Government will do for the present. They must leave the 
matter alone till after the country has pronounced on the subject 
by declaring whom it wishes to reign over it; and if we could 
get the question of Irish education removed from the sphere of 
political agitation, this would be the best course. Unhappily 
the Gladstone Administration has rendered that very difficult. 
But the debates and discussions of last month have cleared the 
air. We know what the Catholics want and we know that it 
cannot be granted. We know that the mixed system has not 
been the failure they represent aud Mr. Gladstone sought to 
prove. Even in the case of Galway we know, from the oppor- 
tune publication of the President’s report, that it has done and 
is doing good work. If it had not been for the denunciations 
by the Catholic authorities of the mixed system, the Queen’s 
Colleges would have probably done for Ireland all that was 
necessary. The fact that notwithstanding the free use of all 
the artillery of Romish curses against them, they are growing in 
numbers and importance and gaining a stronger hold on the 
Irish people, proves their success. The very magnitude of the 
means used by Rome to crush them, shows how much it thinks 
it has cause to dread them. If the public mind of Ireland were 
hostile to these colleges, we may be sure Rome would not waste 
so much ammunition upon them. “ Why,” as President Berwick 
asks in his report, “have rescripts been obtained from Rome to 
crush them? Why have synods been held under every circum- 
stance of solemnity that can give them importance to overturn 
them? Why do the press, the altars, and the hustings resound 
with denunciations against them?’ If the Irish Catholic laity 
were so inveterately opposed to the system of united education 
and so attached to denominational education as has been alleged, 
why has the Catholic University—situated in the capital of Ire- 
land and surrounded by more than 200,000 Catholics, wich a 
staff of professors of eminence, and as large inducements to 
students in the shape of scholarships as any of the Queen's 
Colleges possess—not been much more successful? as President 
Berwick asks. The total number of students (Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Roman Catholics) attending Galway during 
session 1868-9 was 150; session 1869-70, 138; 1870-71, 123; 
and 1871-72, 141. These figures include students in law, 
medicine and engineering, as well as occasional and non- 
matriculated students. If we take the numbers of the arts 
students alone, which Mr. Gladstone says is the only fair test, we 
find that in. 1868-69 there were 38, the following year 37, in 
1870-71 there were 35; and during the last session, 43. On 
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the average the half of these were Roman Catholics. These 
are not great results, but a University system is not founded in a 
day or even a few years. It may be taken as demonstrated that 
the united or mixed system, which by its three colleges has 
educated upwards of 5000 individual students, of whom a con- 
siderable number were Catholies, has not failed. Besides these 
5000 who have entered the Queen’s Colleges during the twenty- 
two years of their existence, there have been from six to seven 
thousand students who have entered Dublin University during 
the same period. Considering that the population of Ireland 
has diminished from seven and a quarter to under five and a 
half millions, we do not think there is reason for despondency if 
we consider all the circumstances and difficulties of the case. 
Statistics are proverbially fallacious, and the use made of 
them by Mr. Gladstone in his opening speech afforded striking 
proof of the fact. Without entering into the controversy car- 
ried on by Dr. Lyon Playfair on the one hand and the represen- 
tatives of the Irish Catholics on the other, there is yet clear 
warrant for affirming that united education in Ireland has been 
a fair if not a brilliant success, although all the weapons in the 
armoury of Rome have been sharpened against it. 1t has had 
but a brief time of trial, for what are twenty years in the his- 
tory of a people when a great educational experiment is being 
tried? To subvert, or greatly to cramp and interfere with it 
would therefore be a supreme act of national folly. One great 
principle of Irish educational policy to be maintained must be 
the continued support of the mixed system. Yet the opposition 
of the Roman Catholic bishops to that system cannot be wholly 
ignored. However little we may sympathize with it we must 
regard it, as Mr; Lowe said, as “a convulsion of nature—such as 
an earthquake or a famine—as something which cannot be 
helped, and must be made the best of.’ The Queen’s Colleges 
and the Queen’s University have done much, but (thanks to this 
opposition) they have not realized all the hopes entertained of 
them. A portion, whether large or small, of the youth of 
Ireland are at present unable to obtain degrees because of the 
condition that, in order to receive a degree, the applicant must 
have studied either in Trinity College or one of the Queen’s 
Colleges. It is legitimate to seek to remedy this “grievance” 
by ceasing to require residence in Dublin University or the 
Queen’s University, and merely to require candidates for degrees 
to pass certain examinations. The establishment of a new Uni- 
versity accessible to students applying for degrees wherever they 
might come from, would have done this. It was not necessary 
that the new University should be the only source of degrees, 
or that in order to its success the Queen’s University should 
be abolished. The result then would have virtually been to 
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establish two mixed Universities instead of one. The reform 
of Trinity College, by separating the University from the College, 
is reasonable and desirable. The oligarchy which rules there at 
present is (we agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer) a 
discredit to the country. The abolition of tests, so as to enable 
others than the members of the Episcopalian Church to receive 
the benefit of the emoluments of Trinity, is not enough. The 
constitution of the governing body requires to be altogether swept 
away, and it wasa disadvantage of Mr. Fawcett’s Bill of last year 
that under it the change in the constitution would have been 
tardy and protracted over a long period.* The last shadow of 
an Irish “ griévance,” however, would have been taken away if 
the University had been separated from Trinity College, Dublin, 
and made a degree-bestowing institution, though not necessarily 
the only one. And it is because the Government Bill might 
have been made to do this, while its other objectionable features 
were got rid of, that we think its loss is to be regretted. In the 
approaching general election the country will be called upon to 
declare its resolution to maintain the system of mixed education 
in Ireland. And we have little doubt it will show a disposition 
to do all that can be done for the Irish Catholics in harmony 
and consistency with that principle. The Irish bishops have 
declined the generous offer made them of a richly endowed 
University, specially devised so as to give degrees to the students 
trained in their denominational colleges. That, however, need 
not prevent the renewal of the offer if there were good reason 
to believe it would ultimately be successful in overtaking the 
wants which the bigotry of the priests and the fanaticism of the 
bishops prevent being supplied in other ways. A heavy reckon- 
ing ought to be exacted from the Liberal members whose votes 
have been the means of destroying the prospect of a settlement 
of the question and of paving the way to a Tory Government. 
The Government gave up the “gagging clauses,” they were evi- 
dently prepared to abandon the idea of interfering with the 
Queen’s Colleges ; they would have consented to the continued 
separate existence of the Queen’s University, to the appointment 
of professors of mental and moral philosophy in the new Uni- 
versity ; the collegiate element in the University Council if not 
dropped altogether, might have been modified so as to supply 
only a deliberative and not a controlling element, and the new 
University would have been a teaching as well as an examin- 
ing institution on the basis of the principles of united educa- 
tion. Of course, this implied the sacrifice of much that was 
of the essence of the Government scheme ; but when all that 


Res Since the above was written Mr. Fawcett’s new Bill has been issued. It 
js on this point a decided improvement upon the last. 
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remained was the creation of a new mixed University in place 
of the Dublin University, which at present is the adjunct of and 
subordinate to Trinity College, it is difficult to understand why 
the Liberal members should have voted against the second 
reading. Their votes, though few in number, were sufficient 
to determine the result. Messrs. Horsman, Bouverie, McCullagh 
Torrens, Akroyd, and one or two more, have brought us the 
Ministerial crisis, and prevented further dealing with a Bill 
which might in Committee have been made all they themselves 
could have wished it to be. 

One great advantage of the fight over Irish University educa- 
tion is that it is at length settled that secularism is the only 
principle on which the State can deal with the question. Even 
the Tories are now bound to a secular policy. Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, though a rigid denominationalist in England, avows him- 
self a secularist across the Channel ; and, as Mr. Harcourt said in 
the recent debate, talked “ pure League.” We cannot expect the 
Tories will be logical, and having found this principle to be best 
for Ireland will see that Imperial legislation is bound to apply 
it to England as well. But it is something to have the truth 
recognised even to this partial or merely geographical extent. 
“Concurrent endowment,” as Mr. Disraeli said, “is dead,” and 
it is one of the greatest of Mr. Gladstone’s services that he has 
killed it. The Catholics too have helped. By the extrava- 
gance of their demands, which would allow them to accept 
nothing short of open and systematic denominational endow- 
ment, they have made it certain that they will not get concurrent 
endowment in education, even in a covert and underhand manner, 
as we feared might have been the case. Their refusal of the 
Government’s generous offers, will have the effect which the 
refusal of the Sibyl’s books in ancient Rome is fabled to have 
had. Successive offers must be of a diminishing amount of con- 
cession, as they continue to be refused. If they have, and should 
again reject another chance, for the removal of their educational 
“orievances,” the result can only be that they will get nothing 
beyond what they may have at present. And their fate will 
not deserve either pity or sympathy. The result, however, will 
perhaps be to give a powerful stimulus to Home Rule in Ireland. 
Indeed that promises to be the one great legacy which the Glad- 
stone Government will Jeave to us in the sister island. 

In the course of four years and a half Mr. Gladstone has 
succeeded in getting rid of the most magnificent majority any 
Liberal Ministry has ever had in England. We have shown 
before how he has managed to do this by playing fast and loose 
with principles. He has at last fallen—for his overthrow must 
date from the vote on his University Bill, whatever the upshot at 
present may be. The Upas tree of Irish educational grievances 
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has proved the Upas tree of his Government. He has frittered 
away the enormous influence he had by the uncertainty of his 
policy and indirectness of his aims, and the vagueness and 
dubiety of his principles. He might have done all he has suc- 
ceeded in doing in the past, and avoided the dangers by which 
he has fallen at last by a little prudence and the practice of 
straightforward common sense. He might havecompleted his Irish 
policy by “a great and generous” measure of University education 
had he avoided the tortuous paths he seems to love ; and instead 
of assailing, taken his stand steadfastly upon the principle of 
united education. By his blunders and shortcomings, which have 
been often vexatious, because so gratuitous, he has not only 
shaken confidence in himself, but rendered the prospects of a 
Liberal Government doubtful. The extravagance of the demands 
of the Irish Ultramontanists shows how well fitted his language 
was to encourage expectations sure to prove illusory. And he 
has thus, by the reaction which their awakening to the truth must 
occasion, given a powerful stimulus to the demand for Irish Home 
Rule. A general election will alone exhibit the full extent of the 
mischief that has been done to the Liberal cause. The Conser- 
vatives have long boasted of the Conservative reaction. It is 
time to ascertain with what warrant they have made the boast. 
Only an appeal to the country can test the question, and that 
appeal may be a matter of months. What is likely to be the 
result? Is the country likely to declare for Mr. Disraeli in pre- 
ference to Mr. Gladstone, or is there not a prospect of such 
balanced numbers as will give an impulse to political intrigues, 
and make power the plaything of unscrupulous factions? The 
answer to this question is not altogether easy. But the probabi- 
lities of the case do not encourage the hope of a strong Govern- 
ment. The Conservatives cannot—at least it is eminently un- 
likely that they should—overcome the majority against them. 
‘They may, and very possibly they will, reduce it considerably. 
They calculate, it is said, on keeping all the seats they have 
and gaining thirty from their opponents. This would not turn 
the tables on their antagonists, as on the smallest compu- 
tation there must still be a Liberal majority of between 
twenty to thirty. Even, however, though what is called the 
Conservative reaction—which so far as it has any meaning 
simply signifies the weariness produced through the blunders and 
faithlessness of the Liberal Administration, and the consequent 
desire to try the experiment of a change of rulers—were more 
thorough and enduring than Conservatives themselves venture 
to hope, there is no prospect of such a House of Commons as 
would secure a working majority for a Tory Ministry. Con- 
servatives are fond of adducing the parallel, as they deem it will 
be seen to be, of 1841, There was then a powerful Conservative 
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majority returned which gave Sir Robert Peel the ascen- 
dancy for five years. The House of Commons, some time before 
that, had been enthusiastically Liberal, but the mistakes and in- 
capacity of the Liberals had repelled the confidence of the 
country. It is forgotten, however, that the constituencies are no 
longer the same now as then, as little as the circumstances are. 
Weariness and disgust among the middle classes, partly due to 
the errors of the Ministry and partly in reaction against the era 
of strikes, do not necessarily involve repulsion on the part of the 
constituencies which now include so large a working class element, 
likely to be more and more attracted to follow out schemes and 
a policy of their own. The Ballot indeed has proved a mistake 
so far as it was expected to help the Liberal party. Hitherto it 
seems to have rather operated in favour of the Conservatives. 
In reality we believe it will not make much practical difference 
if there be any issue presented for which the constituencies care. 
If they are in earnest, Englishmen will as a rule vote as they 
please, with the ballot or without it. In all probability then 
the new House of Commons will be very much the same as the 
present, with the exception that the -Liberal majority may be a 
good deal smaller than it has been these last few years. A more 
balanced state of parties, however, means a time of weak govern- 
ments. If there were any great question presented to the country 
on which the feelings of Englishmen were strongly excited, there 
can be little question that a decided majority would be returned 
of a Liberal rather than a Conservative character. There is no 
chance, so far as we can see, of the prevalent national tendency 
towards a progressive policy being abandoned for a policy of 
reaction. But it is possible enough there may be an interval in 
which the country will think more of measures of social than of 
political reform. Such an interval would be favourable to a 
Conservative Administration, not of the hybrid and uncertain 
kind which might be formed by and receive its character 
from Mr. Disraeli, but an Administration such as would be 
naturally headed by Lord Derby. The nation has confidence in 
the sound sense, statesmanly prudence, and shrewd far-sighted 
capacity of the noble lord. He might be able to form a Govern- 
ment that would attract the confidence of the country and the 
sympathy of a not inconsiderable section of the Liberals. And for 
a time such a Government might succeed in governing by the 
promotion of measures of social reform and by firm and able 
administrative service. In no other shape is a Conservative 
Ministry with any prospect of endurance possible. And the 
advent of such a Ministry might be of good service to the Liberal 
party themselves. Lord Derby would have fair play in trying 
his experiment, for there is a widespread idea that the Conser- 
vatives ought to have a turn to power, if only to let them have 
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the opportunity of verifying their long continued and rather 
noisy boastings of the last few years. There is a good deal of 
work to be done which he might do at least as well as the 
Liberals. If an appeal were made to the country to decide 
whether it would have Lord Derby or Mr. Gladstone to rule over 
it, there is some probability the answer might be in favour 
of the former. Mr. Disraeli must himself know that the pros- 

ects of his party, so long as he remains its leader, are far from 
brilliant. There is no reason why he should not subordinate his 
ambition to his party’s good, and consent to serve under Lord 
Derby as Prime Minister. It is scarcely likely, however, that he 
will dothat. Mr. Disraeli’s ambition is very large. His confidence 
in his own capacities as a statesman is boundless. He has long 
waited for an opportunity in which he might try his powers. 
His refusal to attempt to form a Ministry at the present time 
was no doubt dictated by the conviction that his temporary self- 
denial would soon receive its reward. He calculates on the next 
House of Commons giving him his great chance. Even though 
it did not contain a decided Conservative majority, it might yet 
be so divided that the defeated and discredited Liberal Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone would not be able to stand against 
their opponents. Mr. Disraeli may even calculate on a majority. 
It is well known that he looked for one with some confidence at 
the last general election. Though then disappointed, he has not 
abandoned the notion of a Conservative majority to be found 
among the householders. We deem it probable then that Mr. 
Disraeli is possessing his soul in patience, in the firm hope of 
seeing himself Prime Minister in the course of a few months, 
Should that prospect be realized, we shall have a period of tac- 
tical administration fertile in combinations and _ intrigues. 
Nothing is impossible to a Tory Disraeli Ministry, and the old 
piscatory efforts to secure the Irish vote would doubtless be 
renewed. If so, we cannot anticipate a period of legislation and 
administration favourable to the dignified conduct of Parliamen- 
tary government. We may yet have more cause than at present 
to regret the self-destruction of the Liberal leader, which has 
dissipated a splendid majority in four years’ time. We do not 
say that the Gladstone Administration could have long attracted 
national support even if its Irish University Bill had been saved. 
The sacrifices necessary in order to pull it through Committee, 
the throwing overboard of so much of the ship’s cargo in order 
to lighten the vessel, could not have failed grievously to injure 
and discredit it. But we should have been in a better posi- 
tion had the Bill passed in some form, than we can hope to 
be now. The means and instruments of Irish intrigues would 
have been largely wanting; there could be no trading in Irish 
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grievances when the only “grievance” remaining was the legis- 
lative union, and the only cure for it Home Rule. The retreat 
of Mr. Gladstone, when it did come, would have been free from 
some of the sources of embarrassment which must now attend 
it. The Conservative Government would have had its day, and 
during the interval Liberalism would have been reinvigorated 
by the cold breezes that play along the Opposition benches. As 
it is, the situation is much less favourable and much more com- 
plex. If we should have a period of balanced parties—Govern- 
ments with doubtful majorities, and consequently continuous 
intrigues on one side or another, or upon both, for the Irish 
vote—the result will be largely due to the nine English and 
Scotch Liberals who deserted their party on the morning of the 
12th ult. From Irish Roman Catholics, ungrateful as their 
conduct proved them, much better was not to be expected ; but 
it was different with the Scotch and English Liberals, whose 
co-operation with the Opposition and the Ultramontanists 
brought about the Ministerial crisis. 
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‘ CoNTEMPORARY LATERATURE. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE editor’s preface to Mr. Godwin’s Essays’ contains an extract 
from a letter which the author meant for his daughter, Mrs. 
Shelley, a few days before his death, stating his strong desire that the 
work should be published, because its tendency was to free the human 
mind from slavery. However we may regret the fact of its remaining 
in MS. during her life, it is well that it should appear at length, in ful- 
filment of last wishes that deserve respect. The title-page, however, 
should not have been altered from “the Genius of Christianity un- 
veiled, in a Series of Essays,” into the indefinite “ Essays.” It is in- 
teresting to read the ideas of a man like Godwin on the contents of 
the Bible; for though his works are probably perused by few in the 
present day, the author of “ Political Justice,” “ Caleb Williams,” and 
‘St. Leon,” possessed remarkable talents. The Essays are scarcely in 
the exact state or form which they would have presented had Godwin 
himself lived to see them through the press. Some are fragmentary ; 
all have more or less of repetition. They are written in a plain, per- 
spicuous style, without elegance or vigour. The sense is obvious. 
Judged by the standard of to-day they do not possess a high value, 
because all the questions treated of have received great attention from 
critics and theologians. The light of modern science has largely con- 
tributed to a true estimate of the momentous topics to which Mr. 
Godwin applied his strong common sense. The Bible is now under- 
stood far better than it was forty or fifty years ago. Hence the dis- 
cussions need supplementing, correcting, and modifying, to adapt them 
to present thought. Yet it is remarkable to note how far the writer 
had emancipated himself from the orthodox notions in which he had 
been carefully instructed, and proceeded in the path of freedom 
characteristic of our own age. The principal tenet which haunted 
the mind of the author and turned him away from Christianity 
is that of eternal punishment, whose inconsistency with the bene- 
volence of the Deity it is not difficult to see. Assigning to this an 
exaggerated position in the conceptions both of the founder and early 
disciples of Christianity, he gives a somewhat distorted view of the 
entire teaching of the New Testament. In the absence of a critical 
knowledge of the canonical writings, the essayist, unaware of the 
way in which the Gospels grew to their present form, making little 
allowance for different degrees of knowledge possessed by the authors 
of the various books, or for the tendencies with which they wrote 
according to the circumstances of the Pauline and Petrine parties at 
the time, he often fails to give a correct description. In his judgment 








1 «¢Essays,” By the late William Godwin. London: Henry &. King and Co. 
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of the character of Jesus, he quotes with little discrimination the 
Gospels as they are; without perceiving that many sayings and acts 
attributed to Him in those writings represent the views of His dis- 
ciples thrown back into a prior time, or furnish distorted reports of 
what He really uttered. All His discourses, for example, in the fourth 
Gospel are the productions of a writer penetrated to some extent with 
Alexandrian philosophy. It should also be remembered that both He 
and His apostles spoke habitually in Aramzan, so that their very 
words are not given in the Greek. Occasionally too Mr. Godwin is 
incautious and rash, as when he says of Jesus, “ No one before Him 
was ever so emphatical in asserting the doctrine of everlasting tor- 
ments in a future world. He dwells upon this position ambitiously 
and eagerly, and is never weary of repeating it. He tells His hearers 
again and again, as we have seen, that there are few that shall be 
saved, and that the rest of mankind are doomed to everlasting burn- 
ings.” This is baseless when the matter is rightly examined. The 
teachings of apostles should not be identified with those of the 
Master ; and even the latter cannot at the present day be derived from 
epistles once attributed to them, but now discarded as theirs. The 
Essays, however, contain many just sentiments derived from reason, 
though sometimes opposite to apostolic ones. The Christian system, 
meaning by that all the dogmas inculcated in the New Testament 
books, cannot be accepted throughout. We must select what is to be 
approved, laying aside what does not harmonize with pure reason or 
the known attributes of Deity. This is what Mr. Godwin does ; and 
though he conducts the process in a way not altogether satisfactory, 
handling texts injudiciously, confounding what are the essentials of 
Christianity with the unimportant, and lumping together the views of 
Paul and Jesus as though they were of equal or similar moment, yet 
his book may be read with profit by sincere inquirers who are indis- 
posed to the perusal of that critical literature which, beginning with 
Strauss was followed up by Baur, and is still in progress till its 
settled results establish themselves in the minds of intelligent English- 
men. But the book must be read with discrimination, since it pro- 
pounds statements opposed to present conclusions respecting the con- 
tents of the New Testament. 

The lectures delivered under the auspices of the Christian Evidence 
Society do not improve in quality. A second series has been issued,” 
dealing with important questions, in the preparation of which both 
laymen and clerics have lent their aid. With the exception of the 
first two lectures, the volume presents nothing striking or good in 
the way of argument. On the contrary, the matter is inferior; the 
knowledge imperfect or incorrect. The “Philosophy of Human 
Responsibility” is a weak essay, destitute of philosophical ability, 
acuteness, and strength. The worst lectures are those “On the 





2 «Faith and Free Thought. A Second Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Request of the Christian Evidence Society.”” With a Preface, by the Right 
Rev. 8. Wilberforce, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. 
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‘Corroborative Evidence of Old Testament History from the Egyptian 


and Assyrian Monuments ;” “On the Argument for the Supernatural 
Character of Christianity from its Existence and Achievements ;” and 
“On Man a Witness for Christianity.” Those by the Dean of Ely, 
Mr. Shaw, and Dr. Boultbee are better, but of no mark or value. If 
the champions of orthodoxy mean to make breaches in the enemy’s 
fortress, they must employ weapons of a higher order than the present. 
They must not deal in assumptions or vague statements. They must: 
not adduce opinions which have been set aside long ago, nor display an 
ignorance inexcusable in the present day in all who profess to uphold 
traditional opinions. Nor must clerics treat their readers to sermons con- 
taining the usual platitudes. The lectures of the Rev. Drs. Allon and 
Angus are nothing more than discourses which might be addressed to 
a Dissenting congregation, full of confident statement and barren of 
sober truth. Christianity is spoken of, lauded, assumed to be of super- 
natural origin, called a system or plan, without a proper description 
of its nature or essence. ‘The Old Testament is viewed as typical of 
the New, which it is not; intimations of a Messiah to patriarchs and 
Moses are imagined ; it is falsely stated that most scholars admit the 
existence of the Pentateuch before the division of Solomon’s kingdom, 
and that the conception of God in Genesis is perfectly consistent with 
the Christian representation. It is hard tc realize the mental state of 
one who can gravely assert that “a man’s feeling about sin is the 
measure of his likeness to God ;” and talk of “the grand dogmatic 
theology of Paul and John ;” men whose theologies are broadly diffe- 
rent. It is harder still to account for the extreme ignorance of one 
who can assert that ‘‘ when Jesus speaks of Himself it is to assert 
His own faultlessness ;” “that there is no indication of growth or 
modification in Him; and that the New Testament has “a mar- 
vellous unity ;” as if the opposite doctrines of Paul and James about 
justification were not patent to all. The whole lecture on the super- 
natural character of Christianity is a signal failure, consisting of a few 
trite ideas current in orthodox circles, conveyed in an artificial style 
out of harmony with their poverty. Nor is the last lecture better. 
In point of diction indeed it is inferior. The lecturer gives an outline 
of Christianity which he resolves into Calvinism, beginning with the 
total depravity of human nature, the feeling of universal guilt, that 
Christ in dying did homage to law, that evangelical holiness is begun 
in the fear of punishment, that the conscience of men demands a Law- 
giver and*a Judge. As long as such a caricature of Jesus’s moral 
teachings, or even of the Pauline doctrine in certain aspects, is set 
forth, man’s best instincts will rebel against it. Mr. Shaw’s lecture 
on the evidences of Christianity deals with the subject in the old way. 
It is feeble and inconclusive. The methods of Paley and Blunt have 
ceased to be appropriate or effective since new light has been thrown 
upon the canonical books by historic criticism. When he states that 
the early era at which the Gospels were promulgated does not leave 
time for legendary interpolations to have been made, the opinion is 
wholly unfounded, as Tholuck himself admits. None of the Gospels 
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in their present state appeared till about the beginning of the second 
century, so that sufficient time existed for legendary and mythical 
elements to form themselves around the person of Christ. Sir Bartle 
Frere’s essay on the suitability of Christianity to all forms of civilization 
contains a number of remarks loosely strung together, all tending to a 
different conclusion from that which he seeks to bring out, provided 
his assertions be scrutinized and the false separated from the true. 
It is not easy to accept his statements in the face of history, of 
known facts, and of independent witnesses. For example: “Chris- 
tianity has in the course of fifty years made its way to every part of the 
vast mass of Indian civilized humanity, and is now an active, operative, 
aggressive power in every branch of social and political life on that 
continent.” Is this correct ? The lecture on the corroborative evidence 
of Old Testament history from the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
shows more marks of ignorance than any other. Thus we are told, 
the “king became hypostated into the Deity.” The lecturer uses 
“this dicta, idiomatisms, sacrasanct, Apii.” “The compiler of the Pen- 
tateuch was an Egyptian priest.” The Ephod of Gideon was “a mag- 
nificent collar.” “ Egyptological study has become as necessary for 
the interpretation of the Old Testament as that of Greek philology is 
to the New,” &. &c. The volume must disappoint the expectations 
even of the friends who are most ready to accept all that comes to 
them from orthodox sources; if they will only read it attentively. 
Nothing can be more detrimental to the cause of an exploded tradi- 
tionalism than various phenomena presented in the book, the absence 
of adequate learning to interpret the Bible, the misinterpretations of 
Scripture, erroneous statements, unphilosophical remarks, unscrupulous 
assumptions, grotesque phraseology. ‘The men who undertake to in- 
struct the erring in the interests of faith as opposed to free thought, 
should refrain from saying that the word firmament in Genesis dves 
not mean a solid arch; that the writer describes only a partial deluge ; 
that there is a substantial agreement between Genesis and geology ; 
that Moses goes by external appearance in making the hare chew the 
cud; that Adam is one of the religious heroes of Genesis ; that meta- 
physical dogma of the very highest kind is of the very essence of 
Christianity (compare the Sermon on the Mount for the contrary) ; 
that water has long been a favourite theme with natural theologians ; 
that the Jews kept themselves untainted throughout with the slightest 
trace of devotion to the unhallowed offering of man by man (see 
Ghillany) ; that the figures in Genesis v. have been tampered with in 
early days; for this is assuredly to prejudice tne cause they support. 
As long as they ignore and contradict the ascertained results of criti- 
cism, talking about Revelation and the supernatural with complacent 
wv while they neither explain nor defend the terms, they beat 
the air. 

It has been settled by modern interpreters that the design of 
Canticles is to depict the heroism of wedded love in humble life. The 
virtue of faithful affection tried by a severe test is commended. 
The unity of the poem, as well as its authorship, by a member of the 
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northern kingdom, not very long after Solomon’s reign, are generally 
admitted. ‘The little work of Reville,® containing a good summary of 
the best observations that have been made upon the book, interspersed 
with remarks of his own, is excellent in design and execution. The 
author evinces good judgment, taste, and learning. After a brief 
history of the interpretation to which the canonical book has been 
subjected, he gives the fundamental idea of the poem, with some per- 
tinent views of its dramatic and lyrical elements. It is then dis- 
tributed among the speakers. The time and circumstances in which 
the song was composed are the last topics discussed. Few will 
dissent from the leading conclusions of the expositor. The difficult 
part is the division of the contents, to which we may add the trans- 
lation. Here we should differ from the author in various particulars, 
especially in his introducing a chorus of Shulamites. His version, 
too, is not sufficiently exact. Perhaps, however, the translator has 
not produced the English of the original French, but in various cases 
that of our received version. Thus, in the fourth verse of the first 
chapter, “The upright love thee,” should be, “They love thee sin- 
cerely.”? The book will serve as an admirable guide to all who desire 
to know the genius of the song, and to understand how a secular work 
has obtained a place in the Old Testament canon among religious 
productions. But it is not alone in this respect; the 45th Psalm 
and the Book of Esther having as little claim to a religious character. 

A small book by the late Dr. Macleod, on the temptation of Jesus," 
contains five sermons, which may have been preached in the state they 
are now presented in. ‘The preacher begins with the personality of 
Satan, which he upholds on the ground of the literal record in the 
New Testament, and of .a few places in the Old. Assuming the 
temptation to be historically true and objective, he dwells upon each 
of the stages in succession, and concludes with practical lessons. 
Difficulties never disturb the path of the preacher; he reads the 
Bible as the word of God, takes all its statements as literally correct, 
and constructs or presupposes a curious system of theology, in which 
Satan is the chief actor. As long as such views are propounded from 
the pulpit, or taught by the press, the New Testament will not be 
much esteemed by those who can separate error from truth. A 
few books would have taught the author juster ideas, and shaken his 
confidence in the superstitions he held. But he was not acquainted 
with Reville nor Roskoff, with Ullmann and De Wette. It is impos- 
sible to show the probability of Satan’s personal existence. Modern 
thought has killed the imaginary deity of the multitude, as it has 
extinguished the belief in ghosts and witches. The Jews got the 
idea from the nations with whom they came in contact, probably from 
the Babylonians. The Apostles and New Testament writers were 


3 *¢The Song of Songs, commonly called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle.” 
From the French of Albert Reville, Doctor in Theology. London: Williams and 
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Jews, and entertained the notion naturally enough. Jesus himself 
conformed to it. ‘The correct view of the temptation regards it as 
a historical myth, which represents in objective form certain ideas 
that suggested themselves to the mind of Jesus at the beginning of 
his ministry, but were at once repelled. ‘The subject is well handled 
by Ullmann in his treatise on the Sinlessness of Jesus; though in the 
last edition he adopted a view more incorrect than that of the pre- 
ceding ones. Insurmountable difficulties lie in the way of the ob- 
jective and literal. How could the personal appearance of the devil be 
a temptation to the Son of God? How did he go with him from 
the wilderness to. Hermon; and from Hermon to Jerusalem? Did 
he fly with him through the air, and set him on a pinnacle of the 
temple by superhuman power? How could he show him all the king- 
doms of the heathen world and their glory ? Dr. Macleod believes 
that his temptations have been very prevalent in all ages ; and sketches 
a history of the Old Testament church in which Satan plays the chief 
part. He knows a great deal about him, his plans, his purposes, his 
doings. ‘A man who loves God is his greatest puzzle.” ‘ There is 
no being who makes more gross mistakes.” “The bribe which Satan 
offered to our Lord was life without God.” Such is the interpreta- 
tion of the kingdoms of the world and their glory. “The devil’s 
worship was set up by ten tribes at Samaria for two hundred and 
forty years.” In connexion with the subject, the record of the temp- 
tation of Adam and Eve is explained as if, it were a literal history of 
what took place between Satan and the first pair. ‘The opinions set 
forth in the volume betray a total misapprehension of the subject ; and 
their sole tendency is to confirm the orthodox in glowing visions of 
dualism dishonouring to a benevolent God. 

The object of the anonymous author of “Thoughts on Recent 
Scientific Conclusions and their Relation to Religion,”* is to suggest 
difficulties in the way of scientific conclusions relative to man’s abode 
on the earth, and to bring the Mosaic cosmogony into harmony with 
known facts. He argues against the proofs adduced for the great 
antiquity of man, thinking them more conjectural than certain, and 
inferring that the probabilities are as great on the one side as the 
other. The spirit in which he writes is carping, without generosity 
or mental power. His reasonings are disjo:nted and feeble. The 
Darwinian theory and Professor Huxley’s observations respecting it, 
are criticised in an unscientific manner. The author is singularly 
unhappy in his attempts to expound Genesis, so as to make it agree 
with science. The record clearly implies a belief in the universality of 
the Deluge; and it is doing violence to plain words to force upon 
them a limited signification. ‘ All the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered.” “All flesh died that moved upon the 
earth.” It is also impossible for sound philology to separate the 
second verse of Genesis i. from the first, interposing ages between 
them; to resolve the days into periods; or to deny that there is a 





5 “Thoughts on Recent Scientific Conclusions and their Relation to Religion.” 
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different, and in some particulars a contradictory cosmogony in 
Genesis ii, from that in Genesis i. ‘The author’s reasoning is worth- 
less in relation to the Mosaic account of the creation, as may be 
gathered from his appeal to “ Wordsworth’s Holy Bible,” for nullify- 
ing the arguments which prove two writers in Genesis i. and ii. He 
should be aware of the fact that Dr. Wordsworth, though a bishop, is 
not a Hebrew scholar, so that he is incompetent to explain the Old 
Testament except in ways which modern learning has exploded. 
Like many others to whom Hebrew is an unknown tongue, he can 
pronounce an opinion about men and things for which there is no 
justification. One who characterizes Colenso’s able criticisms on the 
Pentateuch as “ mischievous and often childish objections,” who talks, 
moreover, of Kalisch’s “ignorance,” should modestly refrain from 
mistranslating Genesis ii. 19, lest he appear presumptuous, .while 
ignorant of Hebrew, in doing violence to the original text for the 
purpose of harmonizing accounts of the Creation that resist unnatural 
manipulation. The book is a feeble attempt, however well meant. 
Dr. Matthew Arnold does not over-estimate the gravity of the 
question which he undertakes to help towards a rational settlement.’ 
Religion and theology have long been divorced; or rather the latter 
has been put into the place of the former, and has effectually smothered 
it. Scientific precision, definiteness, metaphysical subtlety in the 
domain of the spiritual, are foreign elements that suppress its life ; 
making the Bible a plaything for the acute mind that loves to 
theorize rather than act, to speculate rather than do hard work. The 
object of the book before us is to show what religion is, and thus to 
save the Bible for the people, who are ready to cast it aside because of 
the orthodox theology with which it is charged as it comes to them 
from the hands of its professed friends. The theme is of immense im- 
portance; and Dr. Arnold can treat it with the freedom of a layman, 
unshackled by subscription to creeds. Coming to the study of the 
Bible as a man of wide culture, of literary habits and tastes, outside 
the theological ring, averse to the tactics of the metaphysical religion 
current in the Church of England and the sects, though not unac- 
quainted with their jargon and jarrings, he possesses qualifications that 
belong to few, and claims a candid hearing from all truth-loving 
readers. It is obvious that the received theology is a hindrance to the 
Bible; so that he who puts the right construction on the Book, giving 
it a real, experimental basis, does a thing imperatively needed at the 
present time. According to Dr. Arnold, the first step towards a right 
understanding of the Bible is to perceive that the language of it is 
fluid, passing, and literary ; not rigid, fixed, and scientific. He shows 
that conduct is the object of religion; or rather righteousness, a word 
he prefers to the other, and which he takes to be the master word of 
the Old Testament. We are glad to find that he makes no distinction 
between morality and religion except one of degree; the latter being 
morality touched by emotion. Israel seized and exhibited the idea that 





6 “Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the 
Bible.” By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. London: Smith, Elder and Co, 
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righteousness tendeth to life; and his intuition of God was mainly a 
consciousness of the not ourselves which makes for righteousness. But 
our author supposes that in process of time an Aberglaube or extra- 
belief came in on the basis of the original one that righteousness 
tendeth to life, amplifying but deteriorating it. Such was the Mes- 
sianic belief, especially as it became expanded in the books of Daniel 
and Enoch. Jesus restored the intuition of God through transforming 
the idea of righteousness, bringing a method and a secret; the one in- 
wardness, the other self-renouncement, both working in the element 
of sweet reasonableness. The proofs of Christianity from miracles and 
prophecy are shown to be useless; because miracles cannot stand the test 
of examination, and definite predictions are hard to “find. The testi- 
mony of Jesus to himself is the main thing. Internal evidence is 
that alone by which Christianity should be tried. Dr. Arnold clearly 
sees also that both Apostles and other early witnesses were fallible ; 
that they attributed to the Master sentiments he did not entertain ; 
that they misapprehended his meaning, reasoned incorrectly, and 
misapplied Old Testament prophecies. Aberglaube re-invaded the 
region of religion, so that many notions are found in the New Testa- 
ment, and many more have been since added, which mar the beauty of 
Jesus’s own teaching. The book breathes a healthy spirit. It carries 
the reader along with it, and is substantially correct. The author 
shows an excellent critical faculty, and emancipates himself from the 
traditional opinions that disfigure the Bible and alienate many from 
its perusal. He goes through the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment with a firm step, extracting the best from them, and assigning 
the rest to their proper places. His description of the Messianic idea 
as changed and purified by Jesus is excellent ; as are his remarks on the 
beliefs of the New Testament writers about the second advent of Jesus, 
his corporeal resurrection and ascension, his summoning all to judgment, 
&c. The author’s effective exposure of the pretentious language used by 
the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, his remarks on the three 
creeds, his identification of the bishops and dogmatists with the chief 
priests and elders, of the Dissenters with the Pharisees, of the philoso- 
phical liberals with the Sadducees, are in his happiest style. ‘lhe book is 
calculated tu do more good than the officious Convocation speeches and 
writings of the entire clergy. It is an excellent antidote to their mis- 
chievous identifications of religion with absurd dogmas. As such we 
recommend it to the thoughtful, the moral, the religious, to whom it 
will suggest correct ideas of a volume which has still its value, how- 
ever dishonoured by the praises of advocates who misread its contents. 
Its tenor and tendency are admirable. In a few details the author 
is not so exact as is desirable; nor do we think that he has correctly 
apprehended several expressions put into the mouth of Jesus. His 
remarks on the Fourth Gospel need correction, for he assigns the dis- 
courses it contains to Jesus himself, in a considerable degree. No 
result of criticism seems to us more certain than that these discourses 
proceed from an unknown writer. In like manner the first Epistle 
of Peter cannot be the genuine work of that Apostle. It is too 
Pauline. Dr. Arnold sees rightly that the Ephesian letter is not 
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Paul’s own; but he does not see the disparities between the Fourth 
Gospel and the first Epistle of John, which disprove identity of author- 
ship. Nor is it correct to deny opposition between James and Paul 
in regard to justification. The Apostle of the Gentiles was more 
technical in his phraseology than Dr. Arnold perceives. As to the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, it is by no means so early as the 5th century B.C. ; 


* and the chief part of the Proverbs does not date a thousand years B.c. 


The style of the book cannot be commended. The writer resembles a 
lecturer who tries to hammer a few leading thoughts into the heads 
of his audience by repetition and diffuseness. Reiteration and verbo- 
sity are prominent. Nor can we approve of the ingenious but peculiar 
method into which the esteemed author loves to put his arguments. 
Words and phrases are elevated into a sort of talismanic dignity, such 
as righteousness ; that not of ourselves which makes for righteousuess ; 
the method and secret of Jesus; the Eternal. With respect to the 
last he ought to know that is neither an exact nor good translation of 
the Hebrew Jehovah. Had Dr. Arnold suppressed his idiosynerasy 
towards peculiar methods and phrases which he compels to play a 
prime part, and been content with commoner, more elegant forms of 
speech, he would have pleased the reader better. 

Mr. Shipley has edited another volume of Ritualistic Essays advo- 
eating ecclesiastic reform.” That such reform is necessary most 
parties in the Church admit; but how it is to be brought about, 
or to what extent, is matter of disagreement. The editor of the 
volume, in a long preface, indicates clearly enough the direction in 
which he thinks changes should be made; arguing from existing 
anomalies in the State-appointed final Court of Appeal, from the want 
of confidence in the bishops, from the constitution of Convocation, &c. 
But we fear that the causes of dissatisfaction with the Established 
Church are deeper than organic alterations in her machinery would 
remove. The connexion with the State is not a main source of 
grievance, except to a party outside whose beliefs are probably nar- 
rower than those of the Establishment; yet a disestablished Church 
would admit the lay element, with which some hope of amendment 
might be expected to originate. Organic changes such as would 
adapt the Church to the intelligence and growth of the age need not 
be expected from clerics. The essays in this volume discuss the rela- 
tions between Church and State, Convocation and other Synods, 
Decay of Discipline, Cathedrals and Chapters, Rights of the Laity, 
Ecclesiastical Suits, Church Patronage, and Creeds in relation to Re- 
form, Elaborate in texture, carefully written, with an earnest aim and 
spirit, these treatises deserve the attention of all who are interested in 
the future of the Church. It is surprising, however, to observe the 
extent to which the authors have committed themselves in maintaining 
antiquated notions and superstitions. How they misunderstand the real 
essence of Jesus’s teachings, or even of the Apostolic doctrines ; how 
patristic theology has taken possession of them, how they are contented 





7 ‘¢ Ecclesiastical Reform. Eight Essays by Various Writers.’ Edited by 
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to be led in the wake of antiquity and traditionalism ; and how they 
are out of all harmony with modern culture and freedom, need not be 
shown. The bishops as a body seem to be in evil odour with these 
Ritualists, Contempt for their opinions and doings is often expressed. 
Vigorous assertion makes up for reasoning ; and ignorance appears in 
dogmatic statements. Thus from the last essay, which is excellent in 
style, proceeding from a man of wide reading, we learn that the 
rejection of orthodoxy is a breaking the commandments of God; that 
the Athanasian Creed is the full development of the early baptismal 
formula which is given by our Lord himself, who appoints belief in it 
together with baptism as conditions of salvation, so that disbelief in 
that creed being in fact disbelief in that formula, involves “ damna- 
tion’? expressed by Christ. Thus words never uttered by Jesus, 
neither Matthew xxviii. 19, nor Mark xvi. 16, are made a divine basis 
for the damnation of all who will not accept a metaphysical and untrue 
creed. In other places the cause of infidelity is the counterpart of reject- 
ing the principle of dogma; if one denies the authority of the Church 
in imposing the creeds, he is in the region of negative criticism, and 
must take the consequence; and the “creeds certify us of the meaning 
attached by the Apostles to their own statements in Scripture,” which 
they assuredly do not, for they are human and unwarranted deductions 
from Scripture. Again, the Christian’Church stands or falls, accord- 
ing as it is settled in what sense Christ is divine. The Universal 
Church is infallible; and men on low levels of faith doubt the real 
presence in the Sacrament. These and similar statements attest the 
measure in which faith or rather credulity has supplanted reason in 
the minds of a party belonging to the Church. ‘The author of “the 
Decay of Discipline” laments over the practical disuse of measures 
which would tend to purify the body; but the time for the Con- 
fessional and Penance in a corporation that takes private judgment 
rather than authority for its motto, is assuredly past. His essay, 
however, is interspersed with stories of bishops and priests that 
enliven the pages. As long as civilization progresses and the press is 
free, we must look to men of letters for a right view of the Bible and 
its teachings ; leaving ecclesiastics and their lay sympathizers in the 
bog of orthodox theology and superstitious ideas, the machinery 
of rites and ceremonies, in the thaumaturgy and the magic where they 
love to abide, till men of sense turn away from their illiberal 
dogmatism. 

Few books have been subjected to a criticism so searching as the 
so-called Speaker's Commentary on the Pentateuch. Bishop Colenso® 
continues to examine it with minute attention, exposing its shallow- 
ness and evasions, with a calm confidence arising from his mastery of 
all the details. How easily he proves the commentators to be weak 
apologists for Mosaic authorship, need not be shown. His knowledge 
of the original, and fairness in dealing with it according to the light 





8 “‘The New Bible Commentary, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglicab 
Church critically Examined.” By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bisho, 
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he has got, contrast very favourably with the criticisms of men who 
are fettered beforehand. The fourth part deals with the book of 
Numbers. The Bishop has good reason to complain that no notice is 
taken by Mr. Espin of the fact, that the post-captivity origin of more 
than three-fourths of the book has been pointed out by Colenso and 
other critics; and that the evidence of composite authorship is never 
discussed. But historic criticism is not the forte of these orthodox 
commentators; nor do they wish to exercise it lest it prove trouble- 
some in their hands. It is safer to ignore it, and fill their pages with 
geographical information. The following note is a fair instance of the 
Bishop’s sound sense. After citing the comment on the trial of 
jealousy in chapter v. 11-31, he says :— 


“This ordinance, which was meant ‘to remove the very suspicion of fadul- 
tery from amongst’ the Israelites, was very one-sided, since it only attempts 
to provide for the detection or punishment of an adulterous wife, but. says 
nothing about an adulterous husband. If ‘the water was endued with extra- 
ordinary power by Him that dwelt in the Tabernacle’ (p. 669), by having put 
into it some dust from the floor of the Tabernacle (ver. 17), surely this mira- 
culous drink might have been expected to detect the sin of the man as cer- 
tainly as that of the woman. But, as Mr. Espin regards this law not as 
divinely revealed—in spite of ‘Jehovah spake unto Moses’ (ver. 1])—but 
as ‘adopted by Moses, like several other ordinances, from existing institu- 
pap he may be able to pass lightly over such an inconsistency and injustice 
as this.” : 


The Bishop still relegates the greater part of the book of Numbers to 
his L. L. or later legislation; and divides many chapters in a way 
that appears to us incorrect. Thus he assigns xiv. 26-38 to the post- 
captivity time. This needs revision. Whatever be said of other verses, 
36-38 are clearly Elohistic. We observe too that he adopts the 
notion of two Kadeshes, and places one of them at Petra, which is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. Nor can we approve of chapters xxvi.—xxxi., which 
are Elohistic, being put into the post-captivity legislation. The 
strength of the Bishop's criticism lies in detecting and exposing the 
manipulations of the orthodox commentators who force the records to 
speak in accordance with an early and Mosaic authorship. 

The object of Principal Tulloch in his recent volumes? is to sketch 
one phase in the religious history of the seventeenth century which has 
not received full or adequate attention; or that middle and moderate 
party which was neither Laudian nor Puritan, the Latitudinarians of 
the time. Thinking that the questions discussed by the liberal theo- 
logians of that century are mainly those still agitated under the name 
of Broad Churchism, he has set himself to the task of expounding the 
views of the men who were most prominent or active in working 
out the great probleins which still occupy the intellect and direct 
the aspirations of theologians who rise above the dogmatisms and 
disputes of the times, longing for a comprehensive Church where unity 
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may prevail in its highest earthly form; the unity of religious life 
and activity, not of creed or opinion. After two preliminary chapters 
on the spirit of rational inquiry in Protestantism and the course of re- 
ligious opinions and parties in England, the author portrays the life 
and views of Lord Falkland, Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, Edward Stillingfleet, in the first volume. The second 
describes the Cambridge School, Whichcote, John Smith, Cudworth, 
More, with the minor members of the School, such as Culverwel, 
Glanvill, and others. The work shows the results of extensive and 
minute research, fair criticism, and comprehensive analysis. The 
author is discriminating and clear. His spirit is tolerant, liberal, 
devout. He sympathizes with the men whom he describes in many 
of their opinions ande speculations, especially in their noble aims. 
Their exaltation of reason, of the divine in man, of the morality of 
religion and its conformity with right reason, call forth his admiring 
praises. The resuscitation of those almost forgotten men and their 
writings, seems to be a study congenial to hismind. Alien in spirit as 
he is both from the Augustinian dogmas embodied in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and the tenets of a sacerdotal theology ; favour- 
able to the idea of a comprehensive Church, national and liberal, 
embracing varieties of opinion on theological subjects, and insisting on 
life rather than creed, on true religion.not dogma; he is fitted by the 
cast and colour of his mind for summoning forth these old worthies 
from their obscurity, and presenting them in their characteristic 
features of speculative thought to the approval of the reader. He does 
them full justice. Their merits are copiously illustrated; their defects 
touched with a gentle hand. Perhaps he overrates their importance 
and influence. They were certainly men of mark in their century, 
thinkers, philosophers, theorists, scholars, rational theologians, amiable 
enthusiasts—men of noble aspirations with a divine ideal of humanity 
before them ; and posterity is indebted to them for nothing more than 
their inculcation of toleration in religion. In many respects, however, 
they did not -rise above their age in leaning on past authorities and 
insufficient evidence. Their spirit and aims, though somewhat un- 
practical, are their chief glory. Principal Tulloch introduces short 
biographies of them which add to the interest of his narratives. But 
his chapters are too long. He devotes too much space to his heroes. 
The work might have been condensed with advantage into one volume 
had the extensive analyses of works and writings been curtailed. The 
quotations from these are needlessly numerous. He might have given 
summaries of their views in his own language, instead of transcribing 
entire pages in theirs. Even when he presents their opinions in his 
own way he is too diffuse. Occasionally too he digresses, as in speak- 
ing of Whichcote’s Sermons having been edited by Wishart, where 
the latter is introduced and discoursed of. So of Emmanuel Col- 
lege and its founder, Sir Walter Mildmay. Though the author is 
a good historical critic, with philosophic breadth and discrimination, 
he puts too much into the men he eulogizes. He infuses at times 
the clearer notions of the present into words of the past. Their 
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speculations receive an interpretation extraneous to the minds of the 
thinkers themselves. And in labouring to specify their characteristics 
he falls into repetition, wordiness, artificiality. Had he tried to depict 
their intellectual features and speculations in fewer, more exact, and 
discriminating words, his portraits would have left a clearer image on 
the reader’s memory. As it is they are overdone, and become hazy 
amid accumulated sentences made up of words all but synonymous. 
Thus we read of John Smith’s discourses :— 


‘Powerful and massive in argument, they are everywhere informed by a 
divine insight which transcends argument. Calmly and closely reasoned, they 
are at the same time inspired. ‘The breath of a higher, diviner reason ani- 
mates them all. The force of a logic nearly as direct and penetrating as that 
of Chillingworth directs an imagination as opulent as Jeremy Taylor’s.” 


And of Cudworth :— 

“Yet there is often a marvellous expressiveness in special phrases and pas- 
sages ; and the general effect is highly definite and significant. Taken as a 
whole, it is a marvellous magazine of thought and learning, and reminds one 
of the most undoubted monuments of the philosophical and theological genius 
of the seventeenth century.” 


Passing over some faulty specimens of style in the book as, “ such 
men never have of anything which transcends the bonds of party ;” 
“ More’s writings largely as they du/% in his life,” we may remark 
that the Latin, and especially the Greek, of the volumes is incorrectly 
printed. One has only to look at p. 421 of vol. i.; p. 94 of vol. ii. 
and elsewhere, not to regret that the author failed to employ a scholar 
for revising the sheets. But the facts given in the work are generally 
correct; the information reliable. Dr. Tulloch is wrong about 
the Earl of Carbery who was Taylor’s patron in Wales. It was not 
the first but the second Earl who befriended him at Golden-grove. 
The first Earl, John Vaughan, died in 1634, and did noé¢ therefore 
“survive to be rewarded for his loyal service at the Restoration.” 
Richard Vaughan, the second Earl, sheltered the eminent divine. The 
leanings of the author are anti-Calvinistic and of the liberal Broad 
Church type of the Anglican Communion. He has less sympathy 
in the Westminster Confession than in the Articles of the Church of 
England, as is evident from his statements in p. 42 of the first volume, 
where the language applied to the Thirty-nine Articles admits of cor- 
rection ; and in p. 260, where we demur to the lauded “ rationality of 
Christian sentiment which has been the peculiar glory of the Church 
of England.” 

The purport of sermons is to instruct and persuade. The preacher 
is supposed to possess a competent knowledge of the Bible, so that he 
can explain its principles and apply them to practice. It is assumed 
that he has the capacity of awakening his dull hearers from their 
spiritual sloth, pointing out to them their duties, temptations, and 
dangers. Now, however, dogmas are substituted for religion ; and the 
inculcation of them is the main work of those who pronounce their 
platitudes from the pulpit week by week. Ignoring historical criti- 
cism or denouncing its conclusions, they proceed in the beaten paths 
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of tradition. The sermons of Dr. Pulsford” are of the orthodox type, 
but tinged with a wordy mysticism that confuses the reader. No vein 
of clear or healthy thought runs through them. They are full of 
assumptions and errors, proving that the author is either ignorant of 
recent investigations in New Testament literature, or is content with 
dogmatic assertions which contradict that literature, in the directest 
manner. We have failed to find any intelligible meaning in a great 
part of his sermons. That on the Ascension of Christ is a notable 
example of these remarks. After asserting that the facts of the 
Gospel are inexplicable and incomprehensible as to their nature, and 
that we are constituted for the reception of such things, that the 
history of the Jews contains a complete history of humanity, and that 
the New Testament centres in the resurrection and ascension of the 
body of Christ (all contrary to fact) ; we are not surprised to read that 
“truths concerning Jesus, emasculated of their sacrificial contents, 
possess no gospel for man.” The other sermons are similar in their 
baseless assumptions and unmeaning wordiness. Thus in thé first, 
Christ is called “the door of creation’s ascent and descent.” “He 
carried on his heart, as the Great High Priest, the guilt of the world.” 
“His poverty was vicarious.” “He made himself, not only subject to 
the poverty of man’s sinful history but to sin itself, and thereby made 
an end of it in its ultimate possibilities, &c.”” Seldom does such 
grotesque, inane orthodoxy appear in the shape of published sermons.— 
The volumes selected from the MSS. of the late Mr. Melvill are 
ushered in by a brief memoir of the preacher, written in an admiring 
and eulogistic spirit, but creditable to the heart of the unknown author. 
The sermons are of very various contents, doctrinal and practical. 
Based on what is usually considered evangelical doctrine and pervaded 
throughout by its spirit, they are composed in a clear style, full 
of pertinent illustration and felicitous images. Less ornate than 
Chalmers’s, they resemble them in the reiteration of one or two ideas 
in each sermon ; but the style is neater and more elegant than that of 
the Scottish divine. We can well conceive of their effectiveness ; 
especially as the preacher was an accomplished elocutionist. Like 
most of the clergy, Mr. Melvill did not concern himself with modern 
inquiries into the books of the New Testament and their contents ; he 
worked on the old basis, and thought of little else than persuading his 
hearers to believe in Christ as Saviour and Mediator. His forte was 
not the interpretation of Scripture, but the illustration of orthodox 
doctrine as bearing on the conscience and life. In the sermon on the 
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“Omissions of Scripture” he never thinks of his text (John xxi. 25) as 
not having been written by St. John; nor does he scruple to assert 
that Christ never passed a moment without a new work of benevolence 
and power. That on the “Last Judgment’’ is fitted to terrify ; but he 
uses Scripture language improperly, and inculcates ideas which can 
proceed from the imagination alone. That on Trinity Sunday is a 
specimen of dogmatic theology from which reason and charity alike 
revolt. He who could assert that “the Athanasian Creed goes no 
further than Christ himself went,” is surely ignorant of the ethics of 
Jesus; and in venturing to say that “to remove the doctrine of the 
Trinity is to remove whatsoever is peculiar to Christianity,” truth is 
sacrificed to the rashness of doctrinal prepossession. Where the 
preacher confines himself to the practical, he may be listened to with 
profit ; in matters of doctrine and in a right acquaintance with the 
Bible, he is untrustworthy. The majority of the sermons are on topics 
outside the beaten track of evangelical preachers,'and deserve perusal.— 
Dr. Channing’s sermons edited from his MSS. by his nephew, are 
worthy of his reputation as an enlightened preacher. Breathing a 
pure spirit of religion and holding forth a high ideal as the standard 
of humanity, they are fitted to enlarge and purify the heart. Having 
a conception of man’s final destiny and perfectibility more compre- 
hensive than that of most Christians, the distinguished orator of Boston 
expatiates on the moral side of human nature, its capacity for develop- 
ment, its longings and aspirations for closer union with. the Infinite. 
A lofty moralist, he discourses about the objects of life, the religious 
element in man, and the means of its improvement. The sermons are 
pregnant with the enthusiasm of one to whom Christianity was a life 
instead of a creed, lifting him above the narrow views and rivalries of 
the sects that disgrace the very name of religion by their mutual 
jarrings. Whatever may be thought of the preacher’s notions about 
the New Testament and the person of Jesus, he unquestionably caught 
the spirit of the Master and the essence of his teaching. According 
to him Christianity reveals the moral perfection of man as the great 
purpose of God. Its essence lies in raising the soul from the power of 
moral evil to perfection. The last sermon, on “the Church Universal,” 
finely exemplifies the talents of the orator as he describes the living 
unity of all true Christians—their sympathies and faith—their interest 
in one another, and their joy in the progressive emancipation of their 
fellow-members from lower to higher steps of spiritual advancement. 
The ties between Christians in heaven and Christians on earth are 
exhibited in beautiful simplicity. The sermons will be welcomed by 
the admirers of Channing as fresh specimens of eloquent but thought- 
ful declamation—the musings of an idealist who did not lose himself 
in dreamy speculations, but entertained an earnest purpose of the 
amelioration of mankind. His end was practical; the improvement 
and perfection of the race. If he sought to accomplish it by exhorta- 
tions pitched in a high key, or by taking a brighter view of human 
nature than what it presents—if he attributed more weight to moral 
suasion than appertains to it in a world of sordid action, he set forth 
at least a picture of perfection sanctioned by Jesus himself. Here and 
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there, the reader will meet with sentiments hardly to be expected from 
a Unitarian. But Channing was one of an older class who are rapidly 
disappearing through the force of historical criticism. Miracles seem 
to him among the most reasonable as well as important events in human 
history. When he farther asserts that Christ came not merely to teach 
a doctrine, but to establish a Church, to organize a spiritual commu- 
nity, the language is incautious. To found a visible organized church 
seems not to have entered into the benevolent purposes of Jesus.— 
The conferences of Pére Lacordaire delivered at Toulouse have life 
for their subject; one which is sufficiently vague for the impassioned 
father to dwell upon in figurative language. The main value of the 
discourses lies in their felicitous language, which is feebly transferred 
into English by the translator. The descriptions are peculiar, present- 
ing much shadowy beauty enveloping a few common ideas. Man, 
God, Jesus Christ, are the centres round which the thoughts of the 
preacher revolve. The tendency of the discourses is to elevate and 
ennoble man by setting forth the Christian life as the highest, and by 
showing the source of man’s happiness in the Infinite. It would be 
improper to bring logic to bear upon the sermons, for they are not 
essays, nor even Protestant effusions; they are rather the earnest, 
serious, eloquent outpourings of a mind in which feeling predominates— 
a mind fuller of faith than light, refimed yet sensuous, in which religion 
is a sentiment and conviction devoid of intellectual force. The first 
discourse, on life in general, is a fair index both of the author’s strength 
and weakness. That on the supernatural life is not so good. ‘Too 
much is made of seeing the person and substance of God; but that 
resolves itself into seeing him whom he calls the man-God. According 
to Lacordaire the supernatural life is begun in us by the invisible light 
and movement of grace, while it is consummated by the vision of divine 
beauty and under the impulsion of divine love. Such descriptions are 
misty ; but the orator’s effectiveness lay ina cloudy atmosphere, where 
his imagination could play freely, without the pure light of reason 
streaming in to scatter the floating creations. The translation is 
capable of improvement. French words should not be retained when 
they can be rendered into English, as burin on page 162. 

Dr. Newman is collecting his former writings into volumes” that 
follow each other in rapid succession. Encyclopedias and magazines 
to which he contributed in former years are pressed to give up their 
contents, that they may be embodied in a form more accessible to 
ordinary readers. The past fertility of the author was uncommon. He 
has discussed very different subjects—historical, classical, ecclesiastical, 
theological, logical; bringing to them all an acute mind stored with 
knowledge, applying itself to their exposition with facile tact and a 
power of lucid arrangement which enlists the reader’s interest. His 
stores of information are unfolded in a manner and style singularly 
appropriate, having all the naturalness and ease of a practised author. 
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The largest essay in the present volume is that relating to the Turks— 
the substance of lectures delivered in the Catholic Institute of Liver- 
pool during October, 1853. The sketch in question, written im- 
mediately before the Crimean War, is spirited. The Turks are judged 
unfavourably, as the enemies of Christianity and the obstructives of 
‘modern civilization. The value of the essay does not consist in any 
fresh addition to the knowledge we already possess, but in the selection 
and arrangement of existing materials, the sagacious remarks inter- 
- spersed, and the shrewd insight into character and motives which the 
author evinces. The zeal and hostility of the Romish Church for so 
many centuries against the Turkish power—especially during the ponti- 
ficate of Pius V.—give warmth to his description; and the invading 
Mahometan is painted in dark colours not foreign to his true nature. 
After “the personal and literary character of Cicero,” an article first 
published in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana of 1824, we have 
Apollonius of Tyana, from the same work. These are slight and 
popular sketches, reprinted in their original state. Baur’s book 
on Apollonius has not been consulted; the ordinary sources, as 
Brucker and Olearius in addition to Philostratus’s life of the philo- 
sopher, suffice. The series of papers entitled “ Primitive Christianity” 
from the British Magazine of 1833-1836, were written under the 
assumption that the Anglican Church has a place in Catholic com- 
munion and Apostolic Christianity, which the author now denies. 
This portion of the volume is full of parodoxes and plausible statements 
which cannot stand the touch of reason or historic criticism. The 
author’s knowledge of early Church history is defective, erroneous, 
one-sided. Contempt is poured on Protestantism and its right of 
private judgment ; the Church is all in all. The very idea with which 
he starts is objectionable—viz., that the Primitive Church is that of 
Athanasius and Ambrose. Nor is it aught else than a baseless 
assertion that Christ set up the Church as “a peculiar institution, a 
visible home and memorial of truth.” It is of no importance to us 
what Ambrose said about Primitive Christianity, or Vincent of Lerins. 
The history of Apollinaris, or Jovinian and his companions, or the 
Apostolical canons, speak in vain to our reason as witnesses for pure 
Christianity. Dr. Newman may adduce his reasons for believing that 
the skeletons of two martyrs restored his sight to a blind man at 
Milan ; he may point in favour of the miracles to the testimony of 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Paulinus; it is insufficient to prove the 
truth of the alleged fact. With regard to the Apostolical canons, on 
which the author dilates with self-sufficient plausibleness, the reasoning 
is sophistical. Assumptions make up for evidences. Historical 
criticism, to which Dr. Newman makes no allusion, has shown that 
there is no reference to them earlier than in the Acts of the Synod at 
Constantinople (3894), and that there is uncertainty even here. We 
cannot take the phrases ecclesiastical canons, apostolic traditions, &c., 
whenever they occur, as citations of the present canons, because they 
had a more general meaning. The existence of the collection at the 
end of the third century is unproved. Drey, himself a Roman Catholic, 
whose investigations we recommend to our author, does not date their 
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antiquity so high. And they are incompetent witnesses to the state 
of Christianity even in the times at which they originated, much less 
to the state of Christianity in the apostolic period. In no proper 
sense can they be said to represent the mind of the Apostles, except in 
so far as they are derived from the New Testament. It is strange 
that one who reprints this essay on the canons, written almost fifty 
years ago, should ignore the literature of the subject since that day— 
the works of Bickell, Drey, and Bunsen. 

Mr. Booth has put his name to the book issued anonymously about 
a year ago, and which now appears in a second edition carefully re- 
vised and improved.” It is unnecessary to do more than direct atten- 
tion to a work which was formerly noticed in this Review. The time 
of its appearance is opportune. The author’s views on the Church, 
on the world as controlled by immutable laws, and the prevailing 
orthodox system will be generally accepted by thoughtful men. He 
writes calmly, soberly, rationally, draws his conclusions from proper 
premises, and cites a variety of authorities in confirmation of his 
statements. A reflective reader, an enlightened writer, he discusses 
the great problems which occupy more or less the thoughts of man, 
as he muses on the world around and the powers within him. The 
work is highly suggestive, commending itself to all who desire to pos- 
sess rational conviction instead of passive acquiescence, who are dis- 
satisfied with current notions inculeated by theologians, and long for 
a purer atmosphere to breathe in, where their religious sentiments 
may have full exercise in reverencing the Infinite Power who informs 
the worlds of nature and mind. 

Mr. Caswall has republished his volume of Hymns and Poems,” 
one-half of which contains translated pieces, the other half being 
original. It is not said whether the hymns are intended for public 
worship: if they be, doctrines should not be incorporated in them, but 
aspirations after a higher ideal, and petitions for grace to further 
them, and so to help to practice. Among the original pieces some are 
good; such as hymn xii., on page 248. The poem on “the temple of 
nature,” page 456, has a measure of poetic beauty ; and the two stanzas 
on “faith,” in pp. 466, 467, are pertinent and happy. The majority, 
however, of the pieces, whether translated or original, are inferior in 
conception and quality. Tinged throughout with a strong flavour of 
superstition, and occupied with peculiar themes often unworthy of 
verse, they present a grotesque appearance. Good taste and refined 
feeling are alike offended by curious addresses to Mary, to apostles, to 
saints and their wells, to holy relics, and the plumes of a hearse. 
What can be more profane than— 

“O, by that Almighty Maker, 
Whom thyself a Virgin bore! 
O; by thy supreme Creator, 
Link’d with thee for evermore !” 
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What more absurd than — 
“ What tongue, illustrious Spear, can duly sound 

Thy praise, in heaven or earth ? 

Thou, who didst open that life-giving wound, 

From whence the Church had birth.” 
When Mr. Caswall describes the beauties of nature, addresses the 
seasons, or poetizes on the soul, he is natural, expressing his feelings 
in refined language coloured with beauty ; but when he descants on 
the Church and its concomitants, he becomes sensualistic and mystic. 
His imagery is mixed with grossness. The idolatry of earth clogs 
the flight of his muse. It hinders heavenly purity by thrusting in 
persons and things whom he is unable to clothe with ideal beauty, 
because his conceptions of them are inadequate or distorted. 

Mr. Benham has published a commentary on the lessons prescribed 
in the Anglican Prayer Book, which bears evidence of laborious 
industry and selection. His strength does not lie in the department 
of exposition, and his compilation is an uncritical one. No blame 
attaches to him for avoiding the apparatus and appearance of learning. 
A critical commentary would be out of place, unsuited to the purpose 
in view. But a writer who undertakes to give a brief explanation of 
the Lectionary should at least be acquainted with the best com- 
mentators. He should not confine his view to a few works and 
authors. Above all, he should look outside and beyond’ the limits of 
his own Church, supposing that all knowledge is not shut up within 
its members as a body. A cursory perusal of the volume, still more 
a minute examination of it, betrays its perfunctory character and 
inherent defects. Mr. Benham has neither selected his authorities 
with due discretion nor estimated their value aright. He is not an 
exact commentator, but one who is easily satisfied with superficial re- 
marks, His authorities are mainly Bishop Wordsworth, Mr. Plumptre, 
Mr. Maurice, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Westcott, Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” 
the “Speaker’s Commentary,” Archbishop Trench, and others, in- 
cluding Dean Stanley. The criticism and interpretation of the Old 
Testament have advanced considerably beyond these authors. Speak- 
ing generally, they cannot be relied upon as guides ; and Mr. Benham 
often cites their opinions when they are wrong. This is especially the 
case in his introductory notes to books of Scripture. Thus among 
what he is pleased to call Professor Plumptre’s conclusions as to the 
Book of Job, it is stated that “the foreign book came into Hebrew 
literature in tbe days of Solomon ;” whereas it was neither foreign, nor 
so early as Solomon by at least two centuries. The “angel of the 
Lord,” in Genesis xii. has for explanation the Bishop of Ely’s note—a 
note containing a wrong view, Bishop Wordsworth’s “ exhaustive” in- 
troduction to the Book of Ruth is largely quoted, though it has no 
value. In the note on Daniel a long citation from Canon Westcott 
occurs, which gives an incorrect view both of its author and date. 
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Indeed, all belonging to the Book of Daniel is misinterpreted, 
especially the prophecy of the seventy weeks in the 9th chapter. 
The reader is referred to Dr. Pusey’s “exhaustive work”—a work 
which is a huge perversion of all that passes under the title of Daniel. 
The Messiah is not even mentioned by name in this apocalyptic, 
Maccabean book. Nor are Mr. Benham’s own opinions more trust- 
worthy than his quotations from others. Thus he says, that 
Genesis i. 1, is a distinct statement unconnected with i. 2 ; that borrow 
is a wrong translation in Exodus iii. 22; that the Canticles were 
written by Solomon in his young and holier years ; and that the author 
of Deborah’s song was herself. ‘“ Who shall declare his generation ?” 
(Isaiah liii. 8), is explained, “Who shall tell the wickedness of the 
age in which he lives?” contrary to the true sense—viz., “ Which of 
his contemporaries thought of it,” &. Mr. Benham says that God 
himself made Adam and Eve a covering which clothed them, taken 
from slain animals, so that the first. institution of sacrifice appears in 
Genesis iii. This idea has been exploded long ago. But the errors of 
the volume are too numerous to be specified. ‘The idea and plan are 
good ; the execution inferior. 

Mr. Thornton is a bold man.” He undertakes to refute the doc- 
trine of Utilitarianism, even in the form in which Mr. Mill propounds 
and defends it. He combats the possibility of constructing a science 
of history, as Mr. Buckle defines it. He picks holes in David Hume’s 
metaphysical coat, dashes against Huxley’s protoplasms and mate- 
rialism, points out the defects of Descartes, exposes Berkeleyism, 
demonstrates the weakness and credulity of scientific atheism where 
he encounters Darwin, Comte, and Lewes, and concludes with an 
exposition of the limits of theism, not without tilting against Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Sir H. Thompson, and Mr. Galton as to the efficacy of 
prayer. He is a knight-errant on behalf of old ethics and metaphy- 
sics. Yet his spirit is good. Nor is his thinking power contemptible. 
Besides the amount of reading shown in his essays, he evinces a kind 
of analytical talent and dexterity exceedingly plausible. His command 
of vigorous, homely language is large. He is not very acute, a bluntness 
usually intervening to clog his perception; neither is his mind com- 
prehensive in the range of its reasoning; but his remarks are direct and 
straightforward. We cannot say that he has contributed much to the 
elucidation of the difficult topics discussed, or that he has succeeded 
in dislodging from their main positions the formidable antagonists he 
grapples with. His inferiority in argument commonly comes out at 
the end, if not in some of the reasoning steps he takes. The argu- 
ments against Utilitarianism are not so strong as those which have 
been urged by others. He tries to show that it is both false and 
practically mischievous, resolving utilitarian law into this—that every 
man shall be a law unto himself; he avows belief in “ natural rights,” 
and uses many words to explain his meaning; but the impression left 
on the reader is not a conviction of the truth of his strictures. The 
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second essay is more plausible than the first, containing some effective 
objections to Mr. Buckle’s theory, with others beside the mark. That 
on David Hume is the weakest in the volume. When the philosopher 
asserts that “all our ideas or more feeble perceptions are copies of our 
impressions or more lively ones,’ Mr. Thornton supposes he has found 
a remarkable exception—viz., in the idea of an idea, which cannot be a 
copy of a sensation. But Hume speaks of compounded ideas as well as 
of simple ones; and in the former lies all that is meant by an idea of an 
idea. ‘The philosopher’s doctrines of cause and effect, of association 
and of miracles, are attacked without success. “No testimony,” says 
Hume, “is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of 
such a kind that its falsehood would be more miraculous than the 
fact which it endeavours to establish.” The proof from uniform expe- 
rience against the existence of a miracle can only be destroyed by an 
opposite proof which is superior, Mr. Thornton argues that the 
completest uniformity of experience cannot create a certainty, but 
that it is possible for natural laws to be violated; and as miracles are 
violations of natural laws, it remains possible for miracles to happen. 
Of course many things are possible; but where is the testimony suf- 
ficient to establish the fact that the possible has become real in a 
single instance? The arguments against Huxleyism are sometimes 
strong, at other times weak. But the refutation of Berkeley is a 
failure. All the knowledge of matter we have is our perceptions of its 
qualities. The putting of a power or force into ps bodies, by 
which they become the causes of our sensations, is an unwarrantable 
and unphilosophical assumption on the part of Mr. Thornton. After 
various remarks on Darwin and Comte, the author assigns the limits 
of demonstrable theism ; and modestly intimates the efficacy of prayer 
upon man’s spiritual nature. By admitting that the only gifts that 
can be prayed for unconditionally are spiritual ones, he takes a pru- 
dent course, in which divines should follow him. The book, though 
unsuccessful against some of the leading views it combats, possesses 
characteristic features. Mr. Thornton takes his stand against modern 
theories with manly bearing. In trying to upset he does not distort 
or misrepresent them; nor does he abuse their authors. He is a fair, 
intelligent antagonist, who gives reasons for his faith and doubts. If 
we cannot perceive the cogency or force of his arguments in many 
cases, we can welcome an honest inquirer seeking the solution of 
high problems in lines of thought different from Darwin and Huxley 
who are too averse to acknowledge a superior Intelligence, inde- 
pendent of and above matter. 

Mr. Graham’s object is to show the general meaning of Idealism," 
and the connexion between the two great conceptions of the universe 
emanating from Berkeley and Hegel. It is his special purpose to ex- 
plain the theory of Berkeley regarding matter, and to defend it against 
its many critics, especially Hamilton and Mansel, not excluding Kant. 
He is in the main a Berkeleyan and a Hegelian too. Rightly believing 
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that Berkeley was one of the greatest philosophical thinkers, and that 
justice is only now beginning to be done to him, Mr. Graham under- 
takes to bring out the main points of his system in all their force, with 
a clearness sufficient to carry conviction on the part of metaphysicians 
who are not already wedded to other views. Among those who have 
apprehended and embraced to a considerable extent the principles of 
Berkeley, he instances Mr. Mill and Professor Fraser. Nor is our 
author less cognisant of Hegelianism, or of its best English expositors, 
Stirling and Hodgson. His sympathies are with it as well as with 
Berkeleyism, the two being different forms of idealism, the absolute 
and the subjective, or in other words, the rational and the theolo- 
gical. Berkeley’s disproof of matter must be admitted as valid. Apart 
from our sensations, matter does not exist. The external world we 
commonly believe in is phenomenal. Hume and Mill adopt this con- 
clusion. There is no evidence for the entity called matter. Whether 
the farther ideas of Berkeley be correct when he holds that 
the ego is given in consciousness and thence infers Infinite Spirit, is 
questionable. Hume denies that the ego is in. consciousness. The 
book has four chapters—Historical Development, English and German 
Idealism, Idealism and Materialism, Berkeley and his Critics. The 
author has a full comprehension of his great subject. All modern 
metaphysicians of note pass more or less under his notice. He is acute 
and logical, going directly into all the points of idealism, and the de- 
velopments which have arisen from it either by sympathetic progress 
or determined opposition. Where he objects, he gives a reason ;where 
he opposes, he does so with full intelligence. If he differs from the 
sensational idealism of Hume and Mill, or from Mr. Spencer’s negative 
realism, he explains why he does so. For the natural realism of the 
Scotch school he has no words of commendation. He animadverts 
severely on Hamilton and Mansel, its best exponents. Some of the 
terms applied to Reid, Stewart, Beattie, &c. are rather strong, because 
they border on the contemptuous. We believe, however, that he has 
shown Hamilton’s misapprehension of Berkeley very effectually. The 
form and style, for which the author offers some apology in the pre- 
face, are not good. Had more care and time been given, the book 
would have presented a more attractive aspect to the reader. The 
language indeed is vigorous, and the author’s meaning not obscure ; 
but repetitions and brief digressions mar the general effect. Short, 
however, as the treatise is, it has the seeds of promise. One who 
thinks so well on metaphysical subjects of the profoundest significance, 
and is able to defend Berkeley so successfully against able assailants, 
may contribute to the development of philosophical truth, and take 
his place among the best expositors of a completer idealism than that 
of Berkeley, or of a less daring but more invulnerable scheme than 
Hegel’s Thought. 

The author of “ Philosophie als Orientirung ueber die Wellt,” a very 
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readable book, is one of the great army of idealistic philosophers whose 
minds have been moulded and trained in the school of Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, and their contemporaries. There is this great difference, 
however, between the masters and the pupil we have now to deal 
with, that whereas the former remained true to their idealistic theories 
to the last, and passed away before the realistic reaction of the present 
day had set in, the latter has been fairly swept away by the current of 
that reaction, and landed on the terra firma of realism, even in spite of 
himself. The great purport of the work is to show that whilst the 
direct logical arguments in favour of a purely idealistic philosophy are 
irrefragable and intact, yet there is an indirect way, a kind of back 
door, by which we can escape into the broad daylight of natural realism 
without doing violence to the claims of philosophy itself. In the first 
two chapters (which run out into more than 200 pages) the author 
expounds with popular perspicuity the Idea of Philosophy, and de- 
monstrates, something in the style of Berkeley and Hume, that logi- 
cally speaking the universe can-be known and comprehended by us 
solely in and through our own subjective impressions. Accordingly we 
are shut up in a logical circle, and there is no intellectual road by 
which an exit can be found from the world of ideas into that of ex- 
ternal reality. This difficulty, as we said, is relieved by the discovery 
of an indirect route by which there is a safe passage from the one 
sphere into the other. We wi!l not satisfy the reader’s curiosity, or 
anticipate his emotions by describing what the route is; we advise 
him to procure the book and find for himself how the route opens 
before him as he proceeds. We do not promise indeed that he will 
feel himself sensibly wiser, or be more firmly convinced that a chair is 
a chair and a table a table than he was before. But this, at any 
rate, may be safely affirmed, that the lucid manner in which Professor 
Baumann lays down the problems he has to solve, the side glimpses 
he gives more or less into all the philosophical systems of the day, 
and the strong common sense which pervades his whole writing, can- 
not but be appreciated by the English reader who has enough German 
at command to peruse a philosophical work in that language with ease 
and fluency. The latter half of the book is devoted to an examination 
of the bearing which the philosophical principles propounded have 
upon the foundations of natural philosophy, mathematics, psychology, 
morals, religion, wzsthetics, and life. These subjects are treated with a 
clearness of expression which is as uncommon as it is welcome in a 
German philosopher ; and many remarks are made in the course of the 
disquisitions which are valuable in themselves, quite independently of 
any theory they may be designed to support. Whether the reader 
would incline to agree with the author, especially in regard to the views 
he entertains on the bases of morals and natural theology, is very pro- 
blematical; but none can fail to be pleased with the honesty and 
lucidity with which the problems are stated, the difficulties solved, 
and the ultimate conclusions deduced. 

Professor Fortlage is not unknown to the philosophical world of 
Germany. In the exciting period subsequent to the political commo- 
tions of 1848 he published a “Genetic History of Philosophy,’ from 
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Kant downwards. This sketch of contemporary German philosophy was 
justly regarded as one of the most successful attempts which had been 
made to interpret the whole of that very remarkable movement, and 
show the logical affiliation of the varicus systems springing out of the 
great Kantian revolution. In the year 1855 Dr. Fortlage published a 
very elaborate “System of Psychology,” in which he attempted, as an 
admiring pupil, to complete the labours of Beneke, and bring all the 
resources of physiology to bear upon the elucidation of mental pheno- 
mena. The two short series of lectures before us’ are somewhat closely 
related to the works already published. They reproduce many of the 
thoughts previously stated, only in a more popular form ; and present 
some of the best fruits of philosophical research before the reader in 
the language of every-day life. The first series is almost wholly 
historical. It narrates the story of Kant’s life and labours; shows 
how his philosophy worked upon the effervescing intellectual activity 
of Jena, as seen in the productions of Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, &c.; 
how it reacted on literature as exhibited in Jean Paul and Schiller ; 
and then led to the rise of the Romantic school, as exemplified in the 
personality of Novalis. The other three lectures of this series take us 
back to the history of philosophy in Greece, and treat in an interesting 
way of the moral system of the Stoics and the symposium of Plato. 
The second series of lectures are almost entirely psychological. They 
begin with a disquisition on the nature of the soul, pass on to the most 
important points to be noticed in the theory of memory and imagina- 
tion, expound the doctrine of the temperaments, discuss very ably the 
nature of instinct, and end with a lecture on the present features of 
materialism and idealism. The lectures are all strictly popular. They 
do not require for their comprehension any previous knowledge of 
German philosophy. They are replete with anecdotes and concrete 
illustrations. ‘Those who remember the treatises of Dr. Abercrombie 
on the Intellectual Powers and Moral Feelings, have in them a good 
specimen of the mode in which the psychological topics are treated by 
Fortlage. There is the same felicity of illustration, though accom- 
panied with a far greater reach of philosophical thought. Both series 
are well worth an attentive perusal. 
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VERY clear and vigorous statement of the question of Irish 
University Education from a somewhat higher point of view 

than one of merely sectarian zeal or party politics is made by 
Mr. Robert D. Lyons’ in an address on the “Supply and Demand 
18 *‘Sechs Philosophische Vortriige.” Von Dr. C. Fortlage, Prof. an der 
Universitit Jena. ‘‘Acht Psychologische Vortriige.’ Von Dr. C. Fortlage, 


Jena. 

1 *¢Tntellectual Resources of Ireland. Supply and Demand for an Enlarged 
System of Irish University Education.” By Robert D, Lyons, M,B. T,C.D., 
M.R.I.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1873. 
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for an Enlarged System of Irish University Education.” Mr. Lyons N 


is Vice-President of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians, g 
Visiting Physician to Maynooth College, and formerly Pathologist-in- ol 
Chief to the Army in the Crimea. Though his arguments have, as il 
might be expected, a natural bearing in favour of the Catholic popula- P 
tion of Ireland, they are made to rest, as far as possible, on a basis of 

purely liberal principles or of irrefragable statistics. Mr. Lyons n 
argues that the Catholic Universities, and thereby the whole Catholic s 


population, have an undoubted claim to a large share in the national 
endowments for the higher education, and it is obvious that no mere 
construction of a new examining body accompanied with a weak and 
colourless educational staff can satisfy this crying demand. Mr. Lyons, 
speaking no doubt in the names of others besides himself, holds that 
a settlement of the question must comprise two main conditions : 
First, that any contemplated University Board should be one presiding 
over all the Universities of Ireland, and dispensing the honours and 
rewards in prizes, scholarships, exhibitions, fellowships, and the like, 
through an Examining Board under its control, each University 
College preserving its distinct autonomy. Secondly, that the Catholic 
University, in its then collegiate capacity, should share in the public 
endowments alike with all the other then collegiate bodies. The dis- 
abilities under which the Catholic University labours, and which pre- 
vent it operating more extensively as an educational institution among 
the Catholics of Ireland are that :—(1) It subsists by voluntary con- 
tributions, which are wholly inadequate for the due extension and the 
full working of its various faculties. (2) It possesses no adequate 
funds and no sufficient material structure for collegiate purposes, and 
for museums, libraries, and laboratories. (3) It can confer no valid or 
legally cognizable status on students. graduating in its Faculties of 
Arts, Science, Law, or Medicine. The main point is that it is through 
the development of this Catholic institution that the higher education 
of the majority of Irishmen must be hoped for. Statistical tables 
are cited by Mr. Lyons as to this. 

The assertion that Nonconformity often entails the loss of citizen 
rights is an old one, and just now a very loudly and frequently repeated 
one. In pouring wrath on the heads of the three Commissioners 
first appointed to expose and remedy the abuses of Endowed Schools, 
those who make this assertion find themselves in strange company 
with those whose usurpations they denounce. But “ Vigilans’”® shows 
that history supplies good grounds for their suspiciousness of any Go- } 
vernment officials or parties, and on those grounds he urges, what all 
impartial persons must agree to urge, the need that Nonconformists 
should exert themselves to the utmost to enforce their claims to equal 
treatment. Probably, when the work of these much-abused Commis- 
sioners is calmly reviewed, it will be found that in cases where they 
have admittedly blundered, it has been in consequence of the great and 
often insuperable difficulty they have experienced in finding responsible 
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Nonconformist residents either to be or to nominate members of the 
governing bodies of schools. With a curious disregard of a whole side 
of the question, “ Vigilans’’ espouses the cause of the effete and obviously 
incompetent Governors of Emanuel Hospital against the reforms pro- 
posed by the Commissioners in its management. 

Mr. Adams* publishes some facts necessary in order that persons 
may be able to make observations and suggestions upon the draft 
scheme for the future management of Dulwich College, recently 
published by the Endowed Schools Commissioners. He is anxious to 
counteract the impression likely to have been produced upon the public 
mind by certain publications emanating from some authorities in con- 
nexion with the College, and which are strongly in favour of such a 
reorganization of it, if any, as would result in converting it into a 
highly-paid school for the richer classes. Mr. Adams does not adopt 
the common “ pity the poor” plea so familiar in connexion with the 
agitation about Emanuel Hospital ; he appears desirous to keep closely 
to the wishes of the founder, and that the fees and general scope of 
the College should carry out those wishes to the benefit of the four 
neighbouring parishes most concerned. In securing this end Mr. 
Adams does not think the Endowed Schools Commissioners’ scheme 
satisfactory, and he criticises both the system under which the College 
has been governed since 1857, and the-new scheme most minutely and 
severely. Certainly the recent management of the funds and estates 
seems to require explanation or redress. 

The topic of “ Local Taxation” is one that owes its repulsiveness 
not so much to the minute details with which it is conversant, or to 
the haphazard principles by which those details are practically 
regulated, as to the impossibility of getting at the facts. Any one 
who has studied the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, presented in 1870, will understand what is meant when it 
is said, that almost infinite diversity and eccentricity prevails both in 
the laws governing the collection and imposition of the endless local 
taxes, and also in the modes in which the existing laws are carried into 
effect. Mr. Goschen‘ has contributed an extremely important work 
towards facilitating the discussion of all the matters involved by 
republishing a report made by himself when President of the Poor 
Law Board to the Treasury, to which are annexed a series of appendices 
of the greatest value. The purpose of these appendices is to show 
(1), the annual receipts and expenditure by the various local authorities 
in England and Wales; (2), the progress of the annual value and 
rateable value of real property in England and Wales, and of local 
rates imposed thereon during the present century; (3), the condition 
of taxation, local and imperial, of various countries of Europe. A 
variety of other kindred topics are included. 

It is well known that the gradual codification of the laws prevalent 
in British India, coupled with the general movement in this country 





3 “Dulwich College and the Endowed Schools Commissioners.” By John R. 


Adams. London: T, C. Davidson. 1873. 
4“ Reports and Speeches on Local Taxation.” By George J. Goschen, M.P. 


London: Macmillan. 1872. 
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in the direction of legal reform, have caused increased attention to be 
given to the possibility of constructing an English code. Since the 
time of Bentham there has never been wanting a school of lawyers 
and politicians who have earnestly, and at times eloquently, or rather 
indignantly, advocated the necessity of this great measure being pro- 
ceeded with. The main principles upon which the desirability of a 
code rests are indeed now denied by scarcely any one. ‘That “ certain” 
law is better than “ uncertain,’ compendious better than voluminous, 
“cognoscible” than hidden, are axioms or indeed truisms needing no 
longer the fervour and rugged rhetoric of Bentham to uphold them. 
In his new work on “An English Code,’ Professor Sheldon Amos 
follows up the theoretical principles elaborated in his “Systematic View 
of the Science of Jurisprudence,” with a direct practical application of 
them to the immediate exigencies of English law. Assuming that all 
parties are agreed that a code is to be made sooner or Jater, it is of 
vital consequence (1) to estimate the true nature and extent of the 
difficulties which underlie the task ; (2) to ascertain the methods of 
distributing the topics, of providing for the consistent interpretation 
of language, of introducing the most expeditious system of mutual 
references, and of having the code amended at regularly recurring 
periods; and (3) to determine what are the true lessons taught by 
the existing codes in force in other countries. Professor Amos advo- 
cates strongly the importance of proceeding with the whole code at 
once, so as to insure the utmost unity and harmony in all its parts, 
and in this respect he seems to be somewhat at issue with those who, 
enamoured with the Anglo-Indian experiments, recommend frag- 
mentary pieces of the code being made from time to time. The work 
contains a careful analysis of the real difficulties in the way of codi- 
fication of English law, resulting from the twofold system of law and 
equity (a difficulty shortly to disappear under the new Chancellor’s 
hands), from the distinction of real and personal property, and from 
the opposite character of common and statute law. A vast number of 
contemporary codes are submitted to severe criticism, among which 
are the New York codes, the Code Napoleon, the Italian code, the 
Prussian Landrecht, and the Anglo-Indian code. ‘The book concludes 
with two chapters on the modern study of Roman law and of juris- 
prudence respectively, as affecting the question of codification. 

The persevering efforts which Dr. Stirling has made in various forms 
to familiarize English readers with, and to render intelligible to them, 
the philosophy of Hegel are deserving of all thanks and commendation. 
The lectures on “The Philosophy of Law,’* delivered before the 
Juridical Society of Edinburgh, are a good specimen both of the merits 
and the defects of Dr. Stirling’s method. Dr. Stirling is a genuine 
enthusiast in regard to philosophy generally and to Hegel in particular. 
He looks for a corresponding amount of enthusiasm in his reader, and 





5 “ An English Code ; its Difficulties and the Modes of Overcoming Them. A 
Practical Application of the Science of Jurisprudence.”” By Sheldon Amos, M.A. 
London: Strahan. 1873. 

6 “Lectures on the Philosophy of Law.” By James Hutchinson Stirling. 
London: Longmans. 7 
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no doubt he does a good deal to communicate it; but he somewhat 
underrates the ignorance and obtuseness of even the more cultured 
portion of the English public, and consequently hardly succeeds, with 
all his labours, in conveying the actual position of the best German 
philosophers in a really English garb. It is the purpose of these 
lectures to explain the course of thought by which Hegel conceived 
the notions of person, property, contract, and penalty, to travel as 
it were into one another, and in fact to involve one another. 
Dr. Stirling, in his last lecture, makes some sharp and almost bitter 
observations on the writings of the late Mr. Austin, and indeed on 
the English utilitarians generally. 

Among the various recent works that have appeared purporting to 
be modern editions, or amended forms, or improved imitations of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, a little book by Mr. David Mitchell Aird, 
called “ Blackstone Economized,”’ is entitled to hold a good place. 
An immense quantity of most valuable matter is conveniently packed 
together, with just as much detail as is needed for the commencing 
student or even for purposes of ordinary reference. The typography 
also is so managed as to display at a glance the contents of every 
page, which is a great assistance to the rapid reader. We notice, by 
the way, an inaccuracy in the description of the recent Naturalization 
Act of 1870, of which it is said that “a “declaration of alienage” is 
necessary in order to a natural born subject ceasing to be a British 
subject. On consulting the 6th section of the Act it will be found 
that the mere fact of naturalization abroad, if undergone voluntarily, 
results in the loss of British citizenship. 

A “Profitable Book upon Domestic Law,”* may be sufficiently cha- 
racterized by saying it is an attempt to make the study of law pala- 
table to the writer’s “ fair friends,” giving them “ such a modicum of 
law as may be profitable to them, or they may wish to know.” It 
contains some useful information and a good many legal stories. 

It is perhaps an ungracious mode of criticising a work to say it contains 
too much matter, but there are cases where, in view of the complexity 
and special character of the matter, the mere quantity and compression 
of it may constitute serious drawbacks on its aggregate value. Under 
the title, “ The Institutes of English Public Law,””’ Dr. Nasmith con- 
denses all the main materials of the Science of Jurisprudence, English 
Constitutional History and Constitutional Law, and of a large portion 
of English Criminal Law and of International Law. There is no 
doubt an apology for this mode of distribution in the vagueness and 
shiftiness of the expression “ Public Law.” Recent criticism, how- 
ever—especially that handled by Mr. Austin—has pointed out the 
worthlessness of this expression for any precise purpose of classifica- 
tion. All codifiers and text-book writers who have resorted to its use 





7 «« Blackstone Economized : being a Compendium of the Laws of England to the 
Present Time.” By David Mitchell Aird. London: Longmans. 1873. 

8“ A Profitable Book upon Domestic Law.’’ By Perkins Junior, M.A, 
London: Longmans. 1873. 

9 “The Institutes of English Public Law.” By David Nasmith, Esq., LL.B. 
London : Butterworths. 1872. 
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have shown the utmost possible discrepancy with one another as to what 
they have comprehended under Public and Private Law respectively; 
and it is further true that in some sense all Law is Public as keeping 
in view solely the public good, and all Law is Private as directly ad- 
dressed to the individual persons whose rights and duties it defines. It 
need not be said that the book contains a vast quantity of varied and 
interesting, though somewhat cursory and desultory, information. 
Mr. Walter Bagehot’s well-known work on the English Constitu- 
tion will have in some way prepared his reader for the general character 
of his new work on a profounder topic. The present work, entitled 
“Physics and Politics,””’ is said to be “thoughts on the application 
of the principles of natural selection and inheritance to political 
society.” The method of inquiry pursued, by which the processes 
of physiological science are applied to the more complex facts of 
political development, will be familiar to students of M. Auguste 
Comte, and more especially of Mr. Herbert Spencer. We have had 
occasion ourselves also to invite attention to the important historical 
speculations in the same direction conducted in the United States by 
Dr. Draper. The main danger in actually working out theories of 
this sort is lest the analysis be not fine enough, and therefore that 
some of the coarsest and most accidental phenomena be referred directly 
to necessary and permanent as well as sole-sufficient causes, instead of 
only taking their place as the special and temporary mode of develop- 
ment of a given community. A great part of Mr. Walter Bagehot’s 
work is concerned with examining scientific propositions which now-a- 
days no one calls in question, and it may be doubted whether 
much is gained by further dwelling upon them. Everybody knows 
that it depends upon a vast number of favourable and fortuitous 
circumstances whether a tribe of barbarians ever becomes a nation, and 
that it needs a vast quantity of struggling, and physical as well as 
mental antagonism, both within and without, to bring into active 
energy the true vital elements out of which a self-conscious nation is 
finally formed. The mode in which “ discussion” contributes to the 
education of these elements as well as to their culture and final growth 
is also now recognised with a considerable amount of general 
acquiescence ; and it is also confessed that there is the closest analogy 
between all these events and the operation of the law of “natural 
selection” as witnessed in the “struggle for existence” of physical 
nature. It hardly needs Mr. Walter Bagehot to take the trouble to 
point out that “a government by discussion, if it can be borne, at once 
breaks down the yoke of fixed custom. The idea of the two is incon- 
sistent. As far as it goes the mere putting up of a subject to dis- 
cussion, with the object of being guided by that discussion, is a clear 
admission that that subject is in no degree settled by established rule, 
and that men are free to choose in it.” It may be said in fact that 
Mr. Walter Bagehot’s habitual excellence is the clearness and even 
liveliness with which he points out how very true and interesting are 
truisms. 


10 «* Physics and Politics.” By Walter Bagehot. London: Henry S§. King. 
1872. 
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All the social and economic problems to which the existing relations 
of capital and labour in the countries of modern Europe give birth will be 
found treated in considerable detail and with a careful balance of judg- 
ment between the claims of opposing theories by Dr. H. Manrus”™ in 
his work on “ Freedom in Economical Relations.” Of course, he com- 
mences by a philosophical estimate of what freedom truly means, and 
in his introductory chapters alludes to the various fanatical sections of 
society which would seek this freedom either in unrestricted anarchy 
and individualism, or in socialistic and privileged communities relying 
servilely on the general protection of the State. The problem of the 
work is to find the true limit of State interference which shall 
facilitate the attainment of the utmost possible personal freedom. The 
subject is tracked out through all its windings in the intricate 
regions of labour, wages, taxation, rights of property, competition, 
banking, exchanges, credit, and assurance. It is obvious that the 
actual practice of State interference for all countries is very different 
for these differing regions; and as the amount of that interference 
is rather determined by accident, caprice, or political selfishness, 
than by principle, the occasion for such a work as that of Dr. H. 
Maurus is great. 

If the form of question and answer is to be retained for stu- 
dents who are no longer children, Mr. Nicholson’s” work on the 
“Science of Exchanges” deserves to hold a high place as an edu- 
cational treatise. Indeed the complex economical topics with which 
it occasionally deals render it a work which even general readers will 
find highly serviceable by way of clearing up their views of matters 
which, while everyone ventures to talk about, few people are accurately 
informed upon. In fact, it is this very implication of commercial and 
economical subjects with the dialogue of common life which renders 
the dress of conversation which Mr. Nicholson has chosen a peculiarly 
suitable one in his case. Generally speaking, the answers are short and 
direct, such as to the question—“ What is the rate of exchange?” It 
is answered, “It is the price of the money of any one country reckoned 
in the money of any other country.” “Are strikes unjust in principle?” 
“No; there is no harm in men trving to get the best price for the com- 
modity in which they deal, whether it be labour or money.” Some of 
the answers, however, extend over several pages, and are in fact essays, 
as to the question—‘ What is the effect ofa mintage or charge on the 
manufacture of standard silver ?” 

Mr. Macleod’s “ Principles of Economical Philosophy” will be 
found a very stimulating book by those who delight in controversy 
and are not repelled by a desultory and digressive style of composition. 
One of Mr. Macleod’s objects is to shatter the position of a large class 
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of Political Economists who insisted and still insist that the “ value ” 
of a thing is simply the quantity of labour embodied in it. Mr. 
Macleod wishes to substitute the proposition (which he holds is that 
of Hume, Condillac, and Whately) that demand is the sole general 
cause of the value of all things, whatever their nature be, and that 
their value or demand is the cause of, or inducement to, labour. He 
endeavours to show that the phenomena of value and the changes 
of value are governed by changes in the intensity of demand or in the 
limitation of supply. Some part of this controversy might, it would 
seem, be avoided by calling to mind the useful distinction between 
“value”? and “exchangeable value.” The value of a thing in one 
sense is simply its worth in the eyes cf some person or persons con- 
templated by the speaker, and may depend upon the intrinsic usefulness 
or rarity of the thing—though as yet there may be no demand for it, as 
its properties or preciousness are not yet known. There is then a 
value independent of demand. 

The work of Mr. Carey™ on the unity of law, as exhibited in the rela- 
tions of physical, social, mental, and moral science, may be described as 
a reactionary philosophic effort in opposition to what the author con- 
ceives to be the narrow and generally false views of the leading English 
Political Economists. Mr. Carey holds that so far from Mr. Ricardo’s 
theory of rent being universally true, it is universally false. The real 
law is directly the reverse of that propounded by him; the work of 
cultivation having, and that invariably, been commenced on the poorer 
soils, and having passed to those more rich as wealth grew and popu- 
lation increased. When this rather startling proposition is amplified 
into all its applications to the facts of the material and moral universe, 
Mr. Carey’s theory becomes fully constructed. In a few words this 
theory may be said to be, that man is constantly pushing his way for- 
ward and upward; first satisfying his material wants, then his simpler 
moral wants, then his higher social wants. At every stage he acquires 
increased capacity for association with his fellows and develops new 
and original faculties for perfecting that association. In this way the 
ulterior goal to which he is tending determines his history rather than 
the vulgar surroundings amidst which his early lot is cast. It is at 
this point that Mr.Carey joins issue with the English controversialists, 
who base the progress of mankind either on laws of population or on a 
struggle for existence. 

The purpose of introducing the “ British Metric System” ” is suffi- 
ciently explained in the fact that “although we do an aggregate 
yearly business of some 380 millions sterling with nations using 
the metric system, yet not one in a hundred of our merchants, 
manufacturers, or dealers can quote without the assistance of a ‘ ready- 
reckoner,’ an equivalent in metric measure and metric money for a 
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foot, yard, gallon, pound, or hundredweight of anything he sells 
to, or buys from, his foreign clientelle. The British Metric System, 
which is fully elucidated and illustrated by copious examples in Mr. 
Gregory’s treatise, may be briefly described by saying it adopts the 
French metric names, metric weights and measures for merchants ; 
but maintains the existing arithmetical mode of units and their halves 
and quarters, under old names, for retail metric measures. “If our 
merchants were now quoting in metres, with fractions in thousands, 
their method would not disturb the mind or mode of a woman going 
shopping for a meter and a half of ribbon, or a pound and a quarter 
of meat, or two ounces of tea, or for any other part of a metric 
measure,” 

Pending the much-desired establishment of Technical Schools in 
England, and with a view to help forward the efforts of isolated 
schools and teachers among us who are anxious in some measure to 
supply the void, Dr. Yeats has published, during the last few years, 
several volumes designed to make Englishmen acquainted with the 
essence of the technical school books of the Continent.’ He hopes 
that the series he has thus begun will serve not only as text-books for 
the use of teachers, but represent a class of books almost unknown in 
England, namely—books for young people who have left school. Our 
neighbours have an abundance of such books, intended to inculcate 
self-support, and to induce to further culture, facilitating the retention 
of knowledge already gained, and providing copiously for its increase. 
They are calculated enormously to help forward scientific, manufac- 
turing and mechanical invention, inasmuch as they do not fail, while 
narrating the history of discovery, to point out still existing 
defects, and thus stimulate the minds of the young “business 
man.” The first of these volumes contains an elaborate account of 
the raw produce of the British Empire and of the countries with 
which it trades, the relations between geological conditions and 
mineral wealth, and between climate and soil on the one hand and 
organic form on the other, and the modifications of animal and 
vegetable life resulting from the conditions of climate and soil pro- 
duced by varieties of contour and elevation. This is followed by a 
scientific and practical account of the commercial products of the 
vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms throughout the world, with 
slight indications of the modes of manufacture needful to render 
them serviceable, and of the purposes for which they are employed. 
The amount to which the British Empire exports and imports each 
article, either in interchange between its different members or with 
other countries, is always approximately given. The second volume of 





16 ‘‘The Natural History of the Raw Materials of Commerce.” By John 
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Mr. Yeats’ series is a history of skilled labour, as applied to produc- 
tion, from the earliest times until the present day. As the former 
volume described raw materials and their useful properties so far as 
these are presented to us spontaneously by nature, the second tells 
how latent powers and properties have been revealed by interference 
with nature. As the first was intended to further the study of 
sciences of observation, the second illustrates observation aided by 
experiment or labour. It traces the development of the necessaries of 
life, of comfort, abundance, leisure, and the arts and sciences. The 
third volume naturally goes one step further, to the history of the 
interchange of the products of nature and of skill throughout the 
world, up to the year 1789. Prefixed to it is an Historical Chart, 
showing the rise, ‘progress, culmination and decline of commercial 
nations up to that date, and is a very useful gift to the student of 
commercial history. It cannot show the relations between con- 
temporaneous trading peoples, nor the causes of their prosperity 
and decline; the bulk of the book is therefore devoted to supply 
information on these points. “ For, next to a study of the materials 
and the means for the acquisition of wealth, an inquiry into the prin- 
ciples and rules for its preservation must be most important.” The 
fourth volume, a history of commerce since the French Revolution 
up to last year, is necessarily somewhat more political in its structure. 
It is written in order to serve as a more permanent and satisfactory 
exponent of national progress than any temporary exhibitions can pos- 
sibly be; and its aim is to prepare youths for the higher depart- 
ments of commerce, as well as to assist ordinarily intelligent readers in 
arriving at sound conclusions with regard to the credit of any single 
State, and especially in studying the present or prospective position of 
our own country. Teachers and private students, as well as the whole 
of our commercial community, are laid under deep obligations to Dr. 
Yeats, both for the scheme of this series, and for the exhaustive and 
interesting manner in which he has carried it to its present point of 
development. 

A nameless English adherent” of the Buonapartes describes in 
enthusiastic terms what he believes to be the reasons for what 
he asserts is the “longing of all France for the return of those to 
power who can give her peace, order, and prosperity—for the Empress- 
Regent and her advisers, who will guard the throne of Napoleon the 
Fourth.” France has uninterruptedly held the foremost place in the 
Christian Commonwealth. Its organizing power has had no limits 
except the boundaries set by nature to human endeavours. Napoleon 
the First found France mad, headless, lawless, heartless, and he alone 
knew how to help her; his supreme love of law was the key to 
his character ; he was the one Frenchman in whose mind the old ideas 
of organization co-existed as a passion in union with the new-born 
spirit of liberty ; wherever he came there was freedom; he fell as a 
leader of men should fall, blasted by the calm forces of nature, not by 
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the energy of puny mortals. All that followed was bad and contemp- 
tible till Napoleon the Third appeared; he owed little to his name, 
but much to his known political opinions, and especially to his 
adherence to the theory of domestic government of his uncle. He was 
a man of untainted honour, incapable of treachery ; strong and above 
corruption or any hunger for power. The members of the Assembly 
did not wish the Constitution to work, and so he fulfilled the solemn 
duty he had undertaken by sweeping away the useless Assembly. 
Under the Second Empire France enjoyed unexampled happiness and 
prosperity ; but the Emperor was hurried into war with Prussia, 
and the wrong headed Liberals and the Paris mob prevented the 
Empress from treating for peace and saving the Empire. The Com- 
mune was a few mad fanatics supported by a horde of unknown 
ruffians. All men know that his death has taken from us the wisest 
ruler of our time, “the only one among them all who loved freedom 
and justice at once so well and so wisely, that he dared during his 
whole life to face obloquy, danger and death therefor.” So says the 
unknown Buonapartist in our midst. 

The English residents in Italy are resolved to redeem their race 
from the common reputation of luxurious idleness, and are, one after 
another, rendering great services both to their chosen homes and to 
the many countrymen who must share their pleasures for so short a 
time that complete and erudite handbooks can alone enable them to 
attain any satisfactory knowledge of the art of Italy. Mr. Story led 
the way with his “Roba di Roma,” and the Misses Horner have 
well performed the work for Florence. They have a more directly 
benevolent end in view also, inasmuch as their hope is to awaken 
a more lively interest in the men who, under a free government and 
plebeian rulers, not only counted among their fellow citizens some of 
the most eminent poets, philosophers, and artists the world has 
ever known, but no less eminent patriots, legislators, and reformers in 
morals and religion. “A people who have produced such fruits, 
need but higher moral and intellectual culture to yield a still more 
abundant harvest.” Commencing with slight historical and topo- 
graphical résumés, the authoresses of “ Walks in Florence” proceed 
to describe in the utmost detail the principal buildings and galleries of 
Florence, with all available artistic, traditional, and historical infor- 
mation about every object of interest in them, 

The readers of Mr. Hare’s “ Walks in Rome,’”’ must not be deterred 
from his new volume ™ by the possibility that it may partake of its 
predecessor’s guide-book character. It will answer many of the same 
purposes to a traveller in Spain, but it is also a very pleasant book 
for keepers at home. Mr. Hare’s candid declaration that Spain is not 
beautiful, together with his frequent descriptions of the bare, treeless, 
stony wastes, and cold, dreary, tedious railway journeys will deter 
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quite as many from ever wishing to set foot in Spain as his enthusiasm 
for the cities will attract. That Spain has great charms for artists and 
architects is easy to understand, but Mr. Hare brings the extreme 
discomfort of attempting to see its beauties into so strong relief that it is 
just as easy to understand why those who do not court wretchedness 
prefer to see them through the medium of well known illustrated 
works, It is a little astonishing to find with what comparative 
oblivion of all that is dark and atrocious, Mr. Hare continually speaks 
of the Philips of Spain, and how complete his sympathy appears to 
be with the Duchesse de Montpensier and “ poor Queen Isabella,” while 
he can speak with no regret of the contemptuous treatment that 
Prince Amadeus met with at the hands of the Spanish Grandees. 

M. de Carné was the representative of the French Foreign Office 
on a commission sent out in 1865, to explore the river Mekong, and to 
ascertain whether it was capable of serving as a highroad between 
Cochin China and China. The complete scientific results of this 
mission will be told when the official volumes, delayed by the war, 
appear. Meanwhile the father of M. de Carné has published an 
account of the journey, prepared by his son as a last effort before his 
death.” The Mekong proved to be not navigable, and the French 
colonists of Cochin China must moderate their ambition for the future 
prosperity of the port of Saigon; but the navigability, to within the 
bounds of China, of the Songkoi which flows into the gulf of Tonquin, 
is established and is of vital importance to French power in Cochin 
China and the adjacent regions. It may be that Englishmen should 
hesitate to remark upon the patriotism which sees only subject of 
admiration in the manceuvres or force which compel those parts of 
the world to accept the protectorate and encourage the commerce of 
France ; but it is impossible to forego a smile at M. de Carné’s naive 
expression of delight, that this time he and his compatriots have 
succeeded where “ Anglo-Saxons” have failed. The practical results 
of the mission were of great value to geographers, and may turn out 
to be advantageous, as bringing to light the persistent encroachments 
on the neighbouring territories made by the Court of Bangkok. M. 
de Carné thinks that by extending the French Protectorate, either by 
diplomacy or force, over the smaller states, these encroachments will 
be stayed, and that the end will be good. The details of the journey 
are well and interestingly told. 

Records of mountaineering are apt to be very dry and unattractive 
to any but present or aspirant members of the Alpine Club, and the 
small public which enjoys the idea of men perilling their lives for 
amusement in very cold blood; but Mr. King,” a member of the 
corps of the Geological Survey of California, brings unusual literary 
ability to the task of describing mountaineering, undertaken neither 
for the sake of danger, nor merely for pleasure, but in order to complete 
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the necessary survey of the boundaries to be fixed between the different 
adjoining States. Mr. King probably is best known as the discoverer 
of the first fossil in the metamorphic Sierra, which he describes as 
follows—“ The fossil, the object for which science had searched and 
yearned and despaired . . . . But all this came and went without the 
longed-for elation. There was no doubt I was not so happy as I 
thought I should be.” Years afterwards his pleasure fully came when 
he met an aged German paleontologist, who greeted him with “a 
kindle of enthusiasm,” crying “ Ach! I have pleasure you to meet, 
when it is you which the cephalopoda discovered has.” But the book 
is chiefly rendered attractive by the singularly picturesque language in 
which Mr, King transfers to his pages the very forms and colours of 
the wonderful scenery, the terrors of the wild Spaniard freebooters, 
and the squalor of the wandering Indians and perpetual emigrants who 
inhabit the Nevada and its adjacent plains. 

Mr. Hazard,” the author of “Cuba with Pen and Pencil,” an 
American newspaper correspondent, publishes the results of his own 
observations in San Domingo, fortified by laborious study of authorities 
in the British Museum. His own visit to the island was on the 
occasion of the United States Government sending out a Commission 
to report on the question of the admission of San Domingo into the 
Union, and he had the naturally resulting facilities and special 
difficulties in obtaining a knowledge of the physical capabilities and 
political condition of the two island republics, San Domingo and Hayti. 
futeresting as the first scene of Spanish Colonization in the West, and 
bearing the palm for antiquity in American History, the starting point 
whence Cortez and Pizarro set out for their conquests, and the place of 
Columbus’s shameful imprisonment by Bobadilla, the Island is little 
less interesting now as belonging partially to an independent negro 
Government. Fortunately this is not the only one in the world; for, 
ever since Boyer’s time, 1843, although the Constitution is well framed 
and the laws good, the country “has never ceased to be in a state of 
revolution caused by the ambition of those without occupation ;” and 
as “ the laws have never been observed,”’ “ their violation is the most 
natural thing in the world.” Of course the old roads and bridges and 
other traces of civilization left by the French are rapidly disappearing, 
and the material condition of the people is deplorable. Yet so great 
is their dread of coming under the domination of “ Whites ” again that, 
although Mr. Hazard went among them as a simple sightseer, they 
doubled the guards in Cape Haytian while he was in the town, and 
would not permit him to see the partially ruined, though still magnifi- 
cent palace and fortress of San-Souci, the characterististic memorial of 
the splendid monster Christophe, because they dreaded lest the 
United States had really sent him to reconnoitre preparatory to seizing 
the territory. Mr. Hazard believes much of the idleness of the popu- 
lation to arise from their insecurity of payment for their work ; “ from 
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experience and tradition the poor ignorant people seem to have a bad 
opinion of the white man, to whom they still apply in a general sense 
the term méchant.” San Domingo, on the contrary is almost 
unanimous in its desire for annexation with the United States, while 
President Grant believes it to be practically only a question between 
the States and some European power,—possibly Germany, which has 
already a large trade and a large number of resident merchants in the 
island. As to the resources of the country, writers new and old concur 
without exception in extolling its climate, its beauty, and its pro- 
ductiveness in all varieties of wealth. Emigrants easily become accus- 
tomed to the climate, and colonists from the Northern States of 
America say that under certain regulations they can labour there 
with their own hands as safely as in their old homes. The greater 
number of the persons engaged in commerce are foreigners, chiefly 
Germans, who enjoy good health. In the eastern portion of the 
island, that which is proposed to be annexed, the mountains lie so that 
the valleys are swept by the tradewinds and kept perfectly fresh and 
pure. That the towns are frequently preyed upon by yellow fever is 
owing partially to the sites being in some cases badly chosen, but 
principally to the utter neglect of sanitary regulations. The European 
armies sent out there from time to time, in the course of the struggles 
between Spain, France, and England, which have “ watered the whole 
island with European blood,” have had health exactly proportioned to 
the amount of good sense shown in adapting their clothing, food, and 
work to the climatic conditions. ‘The American plague of snakes does 
not exist there, nor are the scorpion and tarantula either so painful as 
has been represented, nor at all dangerous. Land is likely for some 
time to come to be obtainable on very easy terms, detailed by Mr. 
Hazard. Indeed the book may be appealed to with confidence as con- 
taining all desirable information as to the past history, present state, 
and future possibilities or prospects of the island, rendered more attrac- 
tive by the numerous and graceful illustrations supplied by Mr. 
Hazard’s pencil. 

M. Pradez” apologises, as do most travellers, for his unaccustomed 
pen; but the only way in which it would otherwise have been notice- 
able is in the numerous fanciful, but well worked out and ingenious 
human analogies which he finds in the virgin forest life of a plantation 
in the valley of the Parabyba, and in the domestic manners of the 
poultry, the rearing of which seems to be an important adjunct to the 
coffee-planting industry of that region, The value of M. Pradez’s book 
lies in his descriptions of slave life and of the conditions of slave-holding 
property in Brazil since the suppression of the slave traffic in 1850. 
He wrote before the Act of Emancipation was passed in 1871, by 
which all children born of slaves are free, and through the operation of 
which it is calculated that slavery will be extinct throughout the empire 
in thirty years. The effect of suppressing the traflic was marvellously 
to increase all other trades and industries, as well as to increase the 
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exports and the imports. Up to that time the number of slaves 
annually brought into the country was about 15,000; and so sudden 
an alteration in the prospects of the labour market of course at once 
trebled or quadrupled the value of the slaves. The necessary and 
immediate result was an anxious attention to the health and comfort 
of the slaves; and the result of that again was a great improvement 
in the quality and quantity of their labour. The weak point of 
the late Act of Emancipation is that, not having been drawn up 
by practical men, it does not provide against the danger lest owners 
of slave women should henceforward be as careless as ever of their 
health and comfort, and absolutely negligent of the necessities of 
the free-born infants. ‘This is, however, so obvious a danger that 
it is likely to be guarded against by a government so anxious to 
stock its labour market for the future that it has entered into con- 
tracts with agents in Germany and England for immigration on the 
largest scale and most liberal terms. When so much capital was left 
suddenly unemployed by the abolition of the slave trade, it was only 
to be expected that many bubble companies would spring up; but time 
has sufficed to restore the equilibrium of trade, and judicious railway 
enterprise promises to open wider and even more fertile fields for the 
future industry of both old and new inhabitants, and of the prolific 
race of freed Africans. ; 

To all who are interested in the various questions concerning emi- 
gration, and especially to those whose attention has been attracted to 
the pros and cons of emigration to the Brazils, Mr. Mulhall’s account 
of the German colonies on the Rio Grande,” only twenty days from 
London by steamer, will be not a little useful and interesting. After 
a short résumé of the conditions of the Brazilian empire, its finances 
and completed or projected railways, Mr. Mulhall devotes the rest of 
the volume to the province of Rio Grande do Sul, or San Pedro, and 
its natural resources and capabilities. With abundant water commu- 
nication, great and varied mineral wealth, a climate “ what an English- 
man would consider rather warm, but mild and agreeable compared to 
that of India,”’ somewhat like that of Algiers, and exceedingly healthy, 
and the vegetable productiveness naturally to be looked for under such 
conditions, it is not surprising to find that the forty-three German 
colonies which have taken root there since the year 1825 are exceedingly 
prosperous. Only two of the earliest of these have had a hard battle 
for success, because of ill-chosen sites, and even they are now thriving. 
It is difficult to understand how the recent complaints of deception 
made by English emigrants to Brazil can have had any good ground, 
unless either some similar blunder was made, or our colonists were not 
trained enough to work together like the well-disciplined Germans ; or, 
possibly our compatriots were like a futile Irish colony out there twenty 
years ago, who called the farina provided for their bread making, 
“sawdust,” and would not eat it. Whatever be the difficulties of 
settlement in Brazil there remain two facts; first, that a liberal and 
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constitutional government, having recently passed an Act by which 
slavery will be extinct at the end of the century, is anxious to attract 
English and German colonists into a vast fertile territory; and 
secondly, that Germans have found it possible, in great numbers, not 
only to exist, but to get very wealthy there under even less advan- 
tageous conditions than are now offered. The earliest German colony 
now numbers 60,000 persons, besides having “‘ swarmed ” several times, 
and nothing could exceed the comfort described by Mr. Mulhall as 
prevailing among them. Catholic and Protestant churches and schools, 
railways, gas companies, and great business establishments of all sorts 
attest the progress that has been made, chiefly during the last twenty 
years ; for in the earlier days of these colonies a civil war was raging, 
and their powers of expansion were of course greatly hampered; and 
then, also, the first colonists were not so wisely selected as they are 
now. They were taken hap-hazard, and some who came had so little 
liking for agriculture, that they sold the allotted share of 150 acres of 
uncleared land, farming implements, and a right to a daily subsidy 
for two years, fora bottle of brandy. 

A resident” in Victoria was a passenger on board the first ship that 
in 1839 sailed from Great Britain direct for Port Philip. He has 
known the colony ever since the time when curiosity as to what existed 
on the shores of Port Philip was baffled by the close growth of the 
woods, among which not even a tiny puffof smoke rose to give sign of 
life, and the road from Sandridge to Melbourne was a well-defined 
track through the wilderness. Squatting about eighty miles from Mel- 
bourne, “ a resident” succeeded in establishing friendly relations with 
the aborigines—partly through having, in joke, fostered their supersti- 
tion by declaring himself to be the spirit of a departed black man risen 
again white ;—but the panic of 1842 destroyed his prosperity, and he 
had to start in life nearly anew. Through the varying conditions of 
land tenure, the“ gold-fever,”’ and the more recent and substantial pros- 
perity of Victoria, the writer of this volume has persisted, with an 
amount of success and a kindliness of nature which have apparently 
made him a very fair judge and critic both of what Australia has been, 
is, and may be. He sums up his reflections in the opinion that “a 
little more age; more stability in her government; less absenteeism 
among her wealthy inhabitants; an increase of population, . . . seem 
wanting to establish Victoria in enduring prosperity.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. render service to many good causes 
by issuing in so compact and attractive a form a little volume” of 
selections from Prince Albert’s public addresses. Already a younger 
generation is taking active part in many works at the first beginning 
of which Prince Albert helped, and in connexion with which he gave 
far-seeing, large-minded, wise advice, in so unpretending a form that 
these, his later followers, are in danger of never hearing it. It is not 
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possible to guage the influence upon the late Elementary Education 
Act of such addresses as that given by him at the Conference on 
National Education in 1857, or on the usefulness‘and the progress of 
the British Association or the Statistical Society, by various speeches 
made by him at their gatherings. One subject is brought into relief 
by these “ Precepts,” the importance of which is so little appreciated 
as scarcely to rank asa “topic of the day.” It is that of the position 
of domestic servants, the largest class in the British population, as well 
as the class which contributes most largely to the population of our 
workhouses. It would indeed be well if some suggestions could be 
carried out in reference to this,—such as the establishment of a Registry 
to which servants unjustly deprived of a “ character ” could appeal, and 
some system of payment which would result in protecting servants from 
the terrible chances of health and fortune which now so heavily press 
upon them. 

It may be doubted whether the gift of pamphleteering is common 
in our day, and whether we number among us any worthy descendant 
of Swift. Certainly in the writings of the class of political satires, 
which have become so abundant of late years, the amusement of the 
reader is more aimed at than his political instruction, but now and 
again one of these productions is worthy of the notice of the reviewer. 
The writer of “ If I were Dictator,’ has succeeded in a very happy, if 
broad, burlesque of some of the topics current in the political world of 
the day. Mr. Strongways is surprised by a deputation from both 
Houses of Parliament and the “ International,’ who inform him that 
a revolution having taken place, he has, as a compromise, been 
appointed Dictator for six months. Being a bold but wary old sea- 
captain, he undertakes the office, only regretting that he had not first 
secured the money for a first-class “return ”’ ticket to London. Once 
there he first goes to the bank to secure funds, by the advice of 
Mr. Billings, the representative of the International, who calls on him 
to secure “ well-feathered nests”’ for his friends. He finds Mr. Lowe 
at the Bank, and receives some interesting information as to the 
difficulty Government has in spending the revenue. They use notes to 
light their cigars, because Mr. Lowe cannot bear the sight of a match. 
The first object with Mr. Strongways is to reduce the National Debt, 
which he proposes to do by buying the reversion of the railways after 
a period of seventy-five years, at a cost of 20,000,000/., so that when 
the reversion should fall in, England would be more than solvent. 
Before nightfall the decree for the purchase was published. He then 
abolished sinecures, got a banker to put the accounts in order, and 
reorganized the army, so as to have a large force and three reserves, 
making a total of 1,500,000 men ready in case of invasion. A hundred 
and fifty large landowners followed the example of the Japanese 
Daimios, and placed their estates in his hands, so that he could appor- 
tion farms among the three classes of army reserves, and in the mean- 
while, till all should be adjusted, five large railway contractors engaged, 
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in case of war, to supply half a million of well-drilled men. Messrs. 
Pickford and Co. undertook the transport, and Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond the commissariat departments. Bismark telegraphed that he 
was going to take Denmark. Strongways answered that he was 
sending thirty ironclads, Bismark telegraphed an apology for the 
blunder of his stupid clerk. Then Mr. Billings called to say that the 
International was dissatisfied, and was going to depose him. Strong- 
ways told him he should order out the military, and took the precau- 
tion to promise the troops double pay during his term of office, and to 
tell them that the International wished all armies to be disbanded. 
At his suggestion all Anglo-Saxon Governments formed themselves 
into a confederation, which Germany begged to be allowed to join. 
This made him popular, and under the influence of adulation and public 
dinners, Mr. Strongways became less severe to mark the faults of his 
supporters. But the British Lion, about to emigrate in disgust, 
called on him and roused him to a sense of his duty. He therefore 
arranged a grand International Exhibition of Adulterations, affixing to 
each specimen a description of its composition, and the name and 
address of its makers and vendors. This made him so unpopular that 
he barely held his place till the hour when his term expired, and then 
he escaped with his life by means of a balloon. 

Twenty sketches of the political career and position of men chosen, 
somewhat at random, from among the more prominent members of 
both Houses of Parliament of the present day, are republished by their 
anonymous ‘writer in the Daily News.” They do not in any way 
trench on the sphere of biography, but give a vivid impression of the 
men as they are known “in the House,” and are often particularly 
happy in the description of the mental peculiarities of their subjects. 
Mr. Gladstone is absolved from all charges of inconsistency and 
changeableness by the theory that, born a ‘Tory, and yet necessarily a 
Liberal by nature, he has all his life been painfully plodding over the 
ground that lies between the two, “ thinking out aloud ” the whole 
and detailed application of his liberal principles. Mr. Disraeli is 
treated as, in all respects, a foreigner in England and in English 
politics, using parties and questions as mere weapons. His imagina- 
tion is so vivid as to supply momentary belief, and “the changes 
which he has undergone may in part be attributed to the instability of 
imaginative impressions which never amounted to intellectual con- 
victions.” His consistency is largely to be attributed to “a belief in 
his race, in the theocracy to which its sacred books and its history 
testify, and in the principle of monarchy through which a theocracy 
best exercises itself,” ideas by which he has been strongly possessed. 
His isolation from English life and ideas has enabled him to become 
more successful as a manager of his party, but has made him less 
popular among them. Mr. Lowe is not a favourite with the writer, 
and is said to have very little human nature in him, “ and what there 
is is not of the best sort.” Mr. Bright has been at “much pains to 
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conceal real moderation under a form of violence.”’ Lord Salisbury 
has “the courage to be himself, but is not content with this: he 
wishes that the Tory peers and squires should be himself too.” 
Lord Derby is his father, “ with all the ‘go’ taken out of him.” In 
speaking of Lord Selborne and his party, it is said, “There is a certain 
want of robustness about these churchmen out of holy orders. They 
are demure and self-conscious. The drooping glance, which seems to 
shun the lust of the eye, and the bowed head, which denotes an 
oppressive sense of humility, suit the cloister and the hood rather than 
St. Stephen’s and the barrister’s wig and gown.” Sir John D. Cole- 
ridge is said to have come to be popularly recognised as not unequally 
matched for wit and resource with “the Claimant.” “Such, in the 
transitions of time, is the fate which has overtaken a name once and 
still symbolic of the highest flights of transcendental philosophy, and 
the subtlest beauty of a mystic imagination and a delicate and airy 
fancy.” Written by a pronounced Liberal, the portraits are fair 
enough and life-like enough to supply to many the lack of personal 
sight and hearing of the men they represent. 





SCIENCE. 
) gpa students of Physics have had for many years good 
Ad 


reasons for complaining of the want, in the English literature 
of science, of a higher text-book on physics, such as those written by 
Janin, Pouillet, Wiillner, Kuelp, and others on the Continent. When 
therefore, some years ago, the announcement was made that a larger 
work was to be produced by the joint labours of two such eminent 
physicists as Sir William Thomson and Professor P. G. Tait,’ it 
was hailed with enthusiasm ; for national prejudices, and the sickly self- 
love of scientific men of our time, have not succeeded in darkening the 
light that has gone forth from England in the modern progress and 
development of Physics. And to whom else would it be entrusted to 
open the temple of the refined physical knowledge of our time to the 
aspiring student, if not to Thomson and Tait, who are among the 
foremost of its founders and builders? Of the truly great national 
work which is now being elaborated by the minds of these two illus- 
trious men, the first volume’ made its appearance a few years ago, 
and is in the hands of every man of science all over the world. It 
is the recognised embodiment and book of statutes of the laws of 
dynamics. It exhibits moreover applications of nearly every one of 
the more important modern methods of mathematical analysis to 
physical inquiries, and it may well be said of this book, that if every 
other work on the subject were lost at this moment, this one work 





1 “Elements of Natural Philosophy.” By Professors Sir W. Thomson and 
P.G, Tait. Part I. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1873. 
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would bear to all future generations complete tidings of what has been the 
result of the labours of all generations that have passed away before our 
time. Of this noble work, or rather its first volume, Professors Thomson 
and Tait have published a more elementary form, and no greater boon 
could have been conferred on the beginner as well as on those who have 
not avery extensive mathematical training. The mathematical methods 
employed are almost without exception limited to those of the most 
elementary geometry, algebra,and trigonometry ; where higher methods 
are required for an investigation, the reader is in general referred to 
the larger work of the authors. The proofs are in various places 
simplified so as to agree with the general plan and aim of the work, 
and it is particularly interesting to note how many theorems, even 
among those not ordinarily attacked without the help of the differential 
calculus, have in the masterly hands of these authors, who both com- 
bine the most comprehensive acquaintance with modern mathematics 
with a profound knowledge of theoretical and practical physics, been 
found to yield easily to geometrical methods of the most elementary 
character. There is no surer guarantee of readiness for further pro- 
gress than such a simplification of modes of proof. The work is, 
moreover, full of specimens of genuine philosophical reasoning, and 
true attempts to place physical definitions ona logical basis. Thus the 
* reasons given for adapting Gauss’s absolute unit of force, the tran- 
sition from the meaning of the word moment to that of being the 
numerical measure of the importance of any physical agency (p. 61), 
and its consequent application to the evaluation of the effect of forces, 
besides many other similar passages, have struck us as being ad- 
mirable; they prove that the study of physics affords an intellectual 
training, such as no other science, even pure mathematics itself, can 
give. There is no doubt that a book of this kind will not be under- 
stood by every student at a first glance, it requires hard thinking ; 
but there is undoubtedly in our language no work now in existence 
4 which can be placed side by side with that of Messrs. Thomson and 
Tait, whether we look upon it as an excellent student’s textbook, or 
as an elementary statement of the fundamental notions of modern 
physics. 

We have already alluded to Wiillner’s work on physics.’ The 
fourth volume of the new edition, which has been thoroughly revised, 
and in great part re-written, has just made its appearance, and as an 
independent work on magnetism and electricity it will be welcomed 
by many English students of physics and electricians. Terrestrial 
magnetism is in this work again treated with the superficiality which 
seems to be its fate in nearly every work on physics. Our English 
instruments are now in the hands of magneticians in Germany as well 
as everywhere else ; but we do not find the slightest allusion to them, 
and the student who seeks to inform himself of their peculiarities is 
left to search the volumes of Transactions, observatorial reports, &c., at 





2 “Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik.” Bearbeitet von Dr. Adolph Wiillner. 
Vierter Band. Die Lehre vom Magnetismus und der Electricitit. Leipzig : Teubner. 
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great loss of time. Surely Dr. Wiillner might have condescended to 
describe in a few pages the construction of an English dipcircle, or a 
Kew magnetograph; and the space devoted to Morichini’s so-called 
experiments on the influence of light on the development of mag- 
netism in bars, which have long ago been declared to be mere fable, 
might entirely have been given to more relevant matters. On the 
other hand great praise is due to Dr. Wiillner for the new shape in 
which the portion on electricity now appears. The very latest re- 
searches of importance have been inserted in a condensed yet clear 
style, and the author has selected with great tact from the vast 
experimental applications of electricity precisely those which will 
for ever form portions of the skeleton of the science, whatever its 
future growth may be. 

German men of science produce every year a great number of pub- 
lications in pamphlet form, which are in many cases similar to the 
papers which appear in this country in the various Transactions and 
Proceedings of learned societies. But it is also the form in which 
public lectures given to larger audiences by eminent savans are finally 
placed before the whole nation.’ We have before us two such lectures, 
which both form parts of a larger collection of lectures, given in 
various large towns in Germany by university professors. One of 
these lectures is “On the Effects of Lightning,” by Dr. Stricker; the 
other “On the Bacteria considered as the smallest living beings,” 
by Professor Ferdinand Cohn. Both subjects are treated in an ex- 
ceedingly.captivating manner, without losing anything of scientific 
dignity. Although popular lectures, the pamphlets are full of research 
and give even the literary resourcés from which the facts are drawn. 
Thus Pasteur’s investigations on putrefaction and the most recent 
investigations on the influence of bacteria in certain decompositions 
are faithfully represented, and even Sir William Thomson’s famous 
theory of the cosmical origin of life on this globe is not only recorded 
but also critically examined. It is certainly to be regretted that 
similar collections are not published in this country. 

Professor Willigk’s work on Chemistry* is an attempt to treat 
the pure science of chemistry in combination with its technical ap- 
plications. Most of these attempts have ended hitherto in failure, 
and the reason for this lies near. Scientific chemists are rarely trained 
in the technical detail of the various processes to which chemical 
truths are ultimately applied, and their descriptions of such processes 
are therefore in almost all cases unsatisfactory and superficial, while the 
facts stated are frequently even erroneous, and in direct opposition to 
those stated in other similar works. Professor Willigk has avoided a 
great source of failure in other writers. He has condensed as much 
as possible, and given so little of either the science or the art of 
chemistry that it is somewhat difficult to say for what class of readers 





3‘*«Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortriige.” Von Rud. 
Virchow and Holtzendorff. Berlin: Liideritzsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1872. 

4 “‘ Lehrbuch der unorganischén Chemie.” Von Erwin Willigk. Prag: Tempsky. 
1872. 
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or students his work is really intended. The chemistry of the 
elements and their more important compounds is certainly very well 
discussed, but when we look into the technical processes we find the 
descriptions exceedingly elementary, by no means clear to the mere 
student, and certainly useless for the manufacturer, or the man wht 
enters upon the pursuit of technical chemistry. The book has, how- 
ever, one recommendable feature: it gives very accurate, although 
somewhat rough sketches and woodcuts for illustrating many processes, 
and although their description is often defective, the diagrams are so 
clear that the reader can have no trouble to understand the principles 
employed. Some manufactures seem to have been treated with 
partiality, at the expense of others. Thus the manufacture of glass 
and that of china have received prominent attention, while the 
metallurgical processes are passed over with very meagre descriptions. 

M. Schlegel’s® book on the new geometry of space, founded princi- 
pally by the researches of Professor Grassmann, is a very remarkable 
work. It is an clementary introduction to a new branch of 
mathematics, which may be termed a general theory of lineal 
extension, and which, by novel operations, establishes a geo- 
metrical analysis applicable not only to the actual three dimen- 
sions of space, but ultimately to any number of dimensions generally. 
Common arithmetic and the usual Euclidian geometry are only 
special cases of this analysis, and two apparently so heterogeneous 
doctrines, like that of numbers and that of space extensions, hitherto 
loosely and imperfectly tied together by analytical geometry, are now 
forever united as branches of one great conception. Nor is the whole 
a mere philosophical creation. The new theory has already found 
numerous applications in statics and mechanics, and even in crystallo- 
graphy and magnetism; and in M. Schlegel’s work, which is confined 
to applications of the theory to three dimensions, the reader will be 
struck immediately with the conviction that even if such applications 
to physical inquiries were denied to this new branch of mathematics, 
it deserves, and must ultimately find, wide-spread study and develop- 
ment. Nothing can be more beautiful than to see the conglomera- 
tions of the rules and theorems of our usual text-books done away with, 
to make room for one grand system, from which those rules and 
theorems are easily-derived consequences, while the principal axioms 
and fundamental formule are quite a sufficient basis for the most 
refined outliers of modern geometry. We have read this work with 
immense pleasure, and we feel certain that the subject can only gain 
in the hands of English students, to whose attention we recommend 
M. Schlegel’s work most earnestly. 

We doubt whether the time has already arrived to write a History 
of Mechanics.° We are just now in a period of transition from obso- 
lete notions, antiquated doctrines, and doubtful conceptions to a purer 





5 “System der Raumlehre.” Dargestelli von Victor Schlegel. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 1872. 

6 «‘Kritische Geschichte der allgemeinen Principien der Mechanik.” Von Dr. 
Diihring. Berlin: Grieben. 1878. 
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science of motion, with a great future before it. Dr. Diihring’s critical 
history of the general principles of mechanics is, therefore, hardly well- 
timed. We are still too much surrounded by clouds, though they are 
on the point of moving away, to see so clear as we ought to see for 
historical criticism. Nevertheless, a work of this kind has its merits, 
and is not without some interest. Dr. Diihring has had the un- 
enviable task of deciding many cases on the rival claims of great men 
to have their names associated with the discovery of new principles, or 
the novel application, or modification of already established truths. The 
vast amount of literary research required for such a task is obvious, 
and there is not a page in which the author’s immense range of bio- 
graphical and literary knowledge is not manifested. But the author 
has not stopped at a mere recital of discoveries. He has entered with 
a philosophical spirit into the question, what there is in each me- 
chanical principle of mere logical consequence ; how much there is in 
each such principle of real experience or of mathematical derivation ; 
and, finally, how much of it is only assumption, justified by our 
present extent of knowledge. The tact which the author has 
brought to this history is truly admirable, and he throws light 
not only on men and their deeds, but the whole intellectual character 
of a scientific generation is often portrayed with the true poetical and 
prophetical insight of a great historian. It is extremely pleasant to 
pursue the thread of many portions of this history ; how some definite 
minor problem gave rise in its treatment to the birth of a new prin- 
ciple, a new theorem, full of fertile consequences, which the author 
follows through every ramification. The pleasing impression which 
the work makes is, moreover, heightened by a simple, yet happy mode 
of expression, by a warm recognition of every merit, by apologetic 
explanations of failures, and the gentle touches with which everything 
unscientific and erroneous is passed lightly over. 

Mr. Kalley Miller’s’ work does not present any novel feature which 
deserves special attention. It is light reading on various elementary 
facts of astronomy, and may well be recommended to young men or 
ladies who wish to obtain some knowledge of astronomy. Some 
portions are amusing, especially the chapter on astrology. We doubt, 
however, whether short sketches of this kind ought not to be left in 
the pages of the magazines in which they appeared originally. 

A small pamphlet by Mr. William Upton, B.A.,° formerly scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin, is more amusing by its preface than in- 
structive by its subject. The author believes himself to have squared 
the circle, and possesses all the modesty characteristic of great minds. 
“In commencing his preface, the author deems it fitting to state that 
he has never either seen or heard of any attempt similar to that which 
he is now making, so that, whatever merits or demerits it shall 
possess, they must be exclusively his own.” The author then enume- 





7 “The Romance of Astronomy.” By R, Kalley Miller. London: Macmillan, 
1873. 
8 «The Circle Squared.” By William Upton, B.A. London: E, and F. N, 
Spon. 1872. 
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rates the well-known “ problems ” of geometry, namely, the quadrature 
of the circle, &., and goes on: “ Now each and all of these the 
anthor professes to be able, with God’s blessing, satisfactorily to solve. 
He acknowledges to previous failure with respect to the trisection, but 
has it now complete.” The obvious question, why the solutions of 
these problems have not been found before Mr. Upton discovered 
them, he meets with the unanswerable argument—“ It is, that all 
important discoveries tending to the advancement of human progress 
have their appointed time.”” Mr. Upton concludes his demonstration 
with—* Q.E.F.—LAUS DEO.” 





So much has been already said and written about the explorations 
of the depths of the Atlantic during the last few years that we need 
do little more than notice the appearance of Professor Wyville 
Thomson’s volume on the results of these important researches.’ It is 
well known that in consequence of scattered observations made by 
various voyagers, and the more systematic investigations of Dr. 
Wallich in the Bulldog, there was every reason to believe that the 
extreme depths of the sea were by no means such barren deserts as had 
commonly been supposed, and yielding to the instances of the Council 
of the Royal Society, the British Government for three successive 
years placed at the disposal of certain scientific naturalists a steam 
vessel of sufficient power to enable them to carry on investigations of 
the deep sea by means of the dredge and other instruments. In the 
volume before us, Professor Wyville Thomson gives an excellent 
summary of the valuable results obtained by these investigations of 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean,—results which have produced a 
complete change in our notions of the conditions of temperature at 
great depths, and of the distribution and influence of ocean currents, 
and demonstrated positively the fact of the existence of a rich and 
varied fauna in those abysses of the ocean which were formerly 
imagined to be entirely devoid of life. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of these results from a natural history 
point of view, and especially in their influence upon geological 
speculation, not that in the latter respect we should be inclined 
to accept Professor Thomson’s extreme view as to the continuity 
of the chalk with the deposit now forming at the bottom of the 
Atlantic, which seems to us to be founded upon a misconception. 
In his book Professor Wyville Thomson gives a historical account 
of the three expeditions made by himself and his two colleagues, 
Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, and this is interspersed with 
numerous references to many of the curious and highly interesting 
forms of animals which were brought up by the dredges and other con- 
trivances in use,—these creatures are also discussed more in detail ina 
chapter specially devoted to the fauna of the deep sea. He further 
describes the apparatus used for sounding and dredging and for ascer- 





“The Depths of the Sea.’ By C, Wyville Thomson. 8vo, London: 
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taining the temperature of the water at various depths, the results of 
the latter series of investigations being exceedingly important, espe- 
cially in connexion with the currents of the ocean, and leading 
Dr. Carpenter to advocate a peculiar system of oceanic circulation. 
The work is, if anything, a little too much spun out, but its subject 
is so interesting, and its style in general so good, that a small defect 
of this kind may be overlooked. We may add that it is illustrated 
with numerous excellent woodcuts and with a considerable number of 
charts of various kinds. 

Some ten years ago we had to notice the appearance of Professor 
Jukes’s “ School Manual of Geology,” and we have now to call atten- 
tion to a second edition of this little work, which has been prepared, 
since the death of the author, by his nephew, Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne.” 
In a science like geology the lapse of ten years introduces many 
changes, if not in the broad principles of the science, at any rate in 
those details which are necessary for the proper comprehension of the 
subject, and Mr. Browne, whilst retaining the excellent arrangement 
adopted by the author in the first edition, and respecting as far as 
possible even his actual written words, seems to have modified very 
judiciously those parts of the book which required alteration. This is 
especially noticeable in the chapters on rocks and on metamorphism. 
The new edition of this “School Manual” is an excellent first book 
of geology. 

As far as scientific instruction is concerned the rising generation of 
the present day are certainly much better off than their fathers. In 
place of the wretched “ Mangnall’s Questions,” “ Lessons on Objects,” 
or “ Guides to Useful Knowledge,” with which we unfortunates used 
to be crammed, our children have placed before them the most admi- 
rable treatises on the various branches of science, treatises to which 
some of our leading philosophers do not disdain to set their hands. 
Messrs. Macmillan have already published several most valuable 
manuals of various departments of science, and they have now com- 
menced a series of still more elementary works under the title of 
“ Science Primers.” One of these, Professor Geikie’s “ Physical Geo- 
graphy,’ is now before us, and a better first guide to the knowledge 
of terrestrial phenomena it would be difficult to conceive. That the 
information communicated is of the most elementary character is a 
matter of course; the whole book only occupies one hundred and ten 
small pages, which is far too small a space to allow an author room for 
anything not absolutely necessary; but it is astonishing to see how 
much valuable information upon the ordinary subjects of physical 
geography Professor Geikie has been able to compress into so small a 
compass. The shape of the earth, the causes of day and night (but, 
by a singular omission, which, however, may have been intentional, 
not the seasons), the air, and the circulation of water in it, the circu- 





10 ‘The School Manual of Geology.” By J. Beete Jukes. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Edited by A. J. Jukes-Browne. 12mo. Edinburgh: 
Brack. 1873. 

11 “ Physical Geography.” By Archibald Geikie. 12mo. London: Macmillan. 
1878. 
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lation of water on and in the earth, and the sea, and its relation to the 
land, constitute the chief subjects treated of; the reaction of the 
interior of the earth upon its surface is more briefly touched upon. 
The questions connected with the geographical distribution of animals 
and plants are altogether unnoticed, and their omission seems to be 
_judicious in so elementary a treatise. 

We have also to mention a new edition of Miss Youmans’ 
“First Book of Botany,’ a little book designed to carry out the 
- practical system of botanical education adopted by Professor Henslow 
for the children in his parish school. It contains a series of lessons in 
the descriptive terminology of plants, which will doubtless prove useful 
in fostering a power of observation in those children who are not 
frightened from its study by the numerous hard names. Its useful- 
ness would have been increased somewhat if examples of the various 
structures had been named. The illustrations are good. 





This is one of those books which are among the hardest of appre- 
ciation by a reviewer.” The author is an able man, and he is a 
man of extensive experience of a certain kind; moreover his work has 
a certain passing value. On the other hand he is a man who lacks 
the judicial faculty, and if we may criticise the critic we. would say in 
contradiction of some laudatory sentences appended to the volume 
that he is anything but philosophic. A vigorous, clever, wrong-headed 
man often has his useful function in the world of thought ; he challenges 
older beliefs with the nerve of a fanatic, and he forces into the front 
those other opinions which he himself prefers. In this way old beliefs 
are tested and new or neglected opinions have that chance which all 
things require when we are to see what stuff they are made of. 
Dr. Parkin weighs all present theories of the nature and propaga- 
tion of epidemic diseases in his scales and finds them wanting ; 
especially is he indignant with the theory of contagion, and} attacks 
“contagionists” with the unsleeping rancour with which teetotallers 
attack the licensed victuallers. To divide writers on epidemics into 
“contagionist” and “ anti-contagionists” is surely a narrow way of 
looking at things, and reminds us of the local preacher who referred 
to Churchmen as non-Dissenters. Dr. Parkin does not seem to have 
read the work of Dr. Ross, lately noticed in these columns and else- 
where, which is really a philosophic work. Poor Professor Pettenkofer 
again must wish for a like obscurity, for Dr. Parkin, like “The 
Chicken” in Dombey and Son, doubles up that “worthy professor,” 
as he calls him, in half a page. We are not of those who are disciples 
of Professor Pettenkofer, but we scarcely feel ourselves as ready to 
demolish him offhand as the inspiriting author of “ Epidemiology.” 
The reader will find the whole question far better handled from the 





12 “ The First Book of Botany.” Designed to cultivate the observing powers of 
children. By Eliza A. Youmans. New and enlarged edition, with 300 engra- 
vings. 8vo. London: King and Co. 1872. 

13 “ Epidemiology.” By John Parkin, M.D. Part I. London: 1873. 
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sceptical point of view in Dr. Oesterlen’s work noticed in our present 
section. We may add, that Dr. Parkin unfortunately selects the rinder- 
pest as one of his chief subjects of discussion; we trust that Mr. Gamgee 
may not come across those particular pages, for if we may judge from 
his published writings, that “‘ worthy professor” is not unlikely to show 
fight in a rather embarrassing way, and may resist the doubling up 
process with unexpected success. 

Dr. Oesterlen, like Dr. Parkin, considers that the time has come for 
submitting the phenomena of epidemic diseases to an entirely new 
scrutiny." The present volume is very fully and very carefully written, 
and it gives a more than adequate survey of the causes of these visi- 
tations. The last two hundred pages, about one-third of the whole, 
are devoted to the special consideration of each of these diseases taken 
alone. Like Dr. Parkin, the author is very jealous of the popular belief 
in the efficiency of contagion or infection as the cause of epidemics. 
No doubt the strong stand made by these writers, and the chief 
importance of it, consists in the great fact of quarantine, which, if 
contagion be a thing of nought, is a gigantic loss of time and money, 
a huge sacrifice to folly or error. On the other hand, we should be 
surprised to hear that any really instructed physicians believe that 
infection is the sole condition under which propagation of epidemics 
becomes possible. All men of experience admit that other conditions, 
as yet unknown to us, regulate their appearance and disappearance. 
We ourselves could refer to more than one instance of scarlatinal epi- 
demics which broke out time after time in certain localities until some 
general change in the whole surroundings drove the danger away. In 
one instance the drainage of a marsh thus banished the tendency to 
recurring outbreaks of the disease ; in a second case the removal of 
large works in which animal matters lay long and decomposed. But, 
on the other hand, we must not be so unreasonable as to deny that 
contagion, or infection, comes into action when the outbreak has once 
commenced. Even Pettenkofer has recently been compelled to admit 
this in the case of cholera, and proofs of its agency in other kinds of 
epidemic are too strong to be easily overlooked. 

From the way in which this pamphlet comes to us we presume 
that, although privately printed, it may be noticed in the journals in 
the usual way; and of this we are glad, as the pamphlet strikes us as 
having much merit. We write from an imperfect knowledge of den- 
tistry, and it may well be that its contents are familiar to all 
informed practitioners, but they are in a measure new to ourselves, at 
least in a practical point of view, and we hasten to say a few words in 
reference thereto. What Dr. Coffin states is, that dentists find them- 
selves, as practical men, face to face with a peculiar change in the roof 
of the mouth and in the alveoli of the jaw which is greatly on the 
increase, and which, if ill-managed, results in a state of much dis- 
comfort and disfigurement, to say nothing of any ulterior consequences 





14 “¢ Tie Seuchen.” Von Dr. Oesterlen. Tubingen: 1873. 
15 *On Alveolar Contraction.” By C. R. Coffin. Printed for Private Distri- 
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in the health. This change, which Dr. Coffin speaks of in terms of 
“consternation,” is a tendency to contraction of the sockets, especially 
in the upper jaw, with narrow and high vaulted roof or palatine cavity, 
alterations in the dimensions of the antrum or maxillary sinus, and 
contracted nasal passages. This gives the feature of acute angular, or 
“ prognathous”’ facial aspect, and close approximation of the canine, 
bicuspid and true molar teeth. Thus mastication, speech and beauty 
are interfered with, and dental caries and neuralgia, on the contrary, are 
encouraged. We wish that space allowed us to quote from Dr. Coffin’s 
pamphlet, which is a pilot balloon preceding a larger work. We can only 
state our own impressions which, chiefly, are two. We are, in the first 
place, full of admiration of the ingenuity of the dentists who, by appro- 
priate apparatus, can prevent the progress of this ugly and injurious 
change by the use in the mouth of a delicate frame which opposes 
the evil without interfering with comfort or function. Nay, say Dr. 
Coffin’s patients, the presence of the plate in the mouth is a positive 
help and convenience. Secondly, we would say that this change, if 
seriously on the increase, may be regarded from two opposite points of 
view—viz., as evidence either of progression or of retrogression of the 
species. If these changes are of the kind described by Dr. Langdon 
Down and others as characteristic of congenital tendencies to idiocy, 

then its increased prevalence is very alarming, and supports the opinion 

of those who hold that lunacy is sadly on the increase also, On the 

other hand, however, it must be remembered that coincidently with 

the development of the cranium and increasing complexity of the 

hands, we tind the recession of such mere animal parts as the jaw, which 

is no longer used for prehension or for rending food, and consequently 

diminishes in size. The so-called wisdom tooth is no doubt becoming 

rudimentary for this reason, and when produced generally dies for lack 

of function. We hope that Dr. Coffin will keep this distinction in 

view in his forthcoming volume, and will tell us whether he thinks 

these changes in the jaw are associated with real refinement or with 

the morbidezza of decadent organisms. 

Dr. Allbutt has forwarded to us a copy of a paper” now in the 
archives of the Royal Society, and reprinted in the seventh volume of the 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, which sets forth the results of a 
long series of observations upon the temperature of the body during 
muscular work. The paper records observations taken at frequent 
intervals during fourteen days of Alpine climbing, which seem to 
prove that laborious exertion has no great effect in disturbing the 
usual relations between the formation and the liberation of heat in 
the body. The daily curve is a little sharper than in health, rising 
perhaps one or two-tenths above the normal, and falling a little earlier 
and more rapidly in the evening than is usual under ordinary cireum- 
stances. The temperature tables of each day are published in the 
pages of the pamphlet. 

Dr. Ringer reprints the pamphlet on this subject which on its first 
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appearance was received with a great deal of favour.” Dr. Ringer 
was one of the first in our own country to familiarize us with the 
invaluable observations of Wunderlich and others upon the variations 
of the bodily temperature in disease. Perhaps Dr. Ringer might not 
unfairly claim more than this, for by his own researches if he has not 
advanced anything substantially new, he has so established and de- 
fined the results of others, as to have something more than the posi- 
tion of a mere interpreter. This present essay will tend more and 
more to prove to the practitioner that practice without the ther- 
mometer is very rough and ready practice indeed ; that indeed the 
thermometer is really even more necessary than the stethoscope. 

Dr. Herbert Tibbits, the Superintendent of the Hospital for the 
Epileptic and Paralysed, has brought out a small volume upon medical 
electricity,” which is especially intended for practical men. We have 
often urged, that if electricity is to be a popular remedy, some really 
handy books on the subject should be prepared. Busy practitioners 
are simply bewildered by a book full of details upon physiological 
points, which after all are, in many cases at least, the subject of dis- 
pute among the learned. Still less do they want bulky chapters 
describing every conceivable form of electric apparatus. They wish 
to be told categorically what instruments they are to buy, and having 
bought them, how they are to be applied incommon cases. This object 
Dr. Tibbits has set before himself, and has accomplished it really 
well. When we say really well, we mean that his writing is that of 
a man who writes briefly from condensation and from judicious selec- 
tion, and not from scantiness of information. His brevity is the 
kind of brevity which costs more than prolixity. Again, he has 
not hesitated to be dogmatical even on uncertain points, and we 
think he is right. A hesitating timid style is quite unfit for didactic 
essays, and it is well known of course that the writer speaks only to 
the best of his knowledge as obtained from careful thought, reading, 
and comparison. Personally, we ourselves differ from some of the 
positions thus taken up by the writer, but he would be the first to 
admit the whole grounds of our dissent, and to grant thatthe question 
may be an open one. In a great number of points, however, we 
thoroughly agree with him, and we are especially pleased to find our- 
selves at one with him in discouraging all loose speculative practice. 
Hence we regard the book as a sound one, which those who work in 
this specialty will know to be a very high distinction. ‘The author 
is familiar, we may add, with both the galvanic and faradic methods. 
After all, the serious difficulty which withstands the regular use of 
electricity is the time it requires, and the costliness therefore of its 
application by skilled hands. 

In this second and greatly improved edition! Dr. Waldenburg, who 
is well known as a masterly writer upon the nature of pulmonary 





17 «©On Temperature in Phthisis.”” By Dr. Sidney Ringer. London : 1873. 

18 «¢ Handbook of Medical Electricity.” By Dr. Herbert Tibbits. 

19 ** Die locale Behandlung d, Krankheiten d. Athmungsorgane.” Von Dr. L. 
Waldenburg. Zweite Auflage. Berlin: 1872. 
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diseases, discusses at length their treatment by locally applied medica- 
tions. The advantages of applying remedies to the very seat of the 
disease is so evident, that only the difficulty of the application can 
account for the lack of interest in such methods among English 
physicians. Of late years more than one amongst us have suggested 
the capabilities and value of this method of treatment, but the use of 
it is very far from anything like popularity. Dr. Waldenburg, in the 
first part of his work, gives us a sketch of the history of the method ; 
in the second part he discusses the theoretic basis of it, and by means 
of experiments upon animals he illustrates and proves the degree in 
which such local applications to the lungs are possible; the third 
section deals with the various kinds of apparatus—those in which 
fluids are pulverized by forcible impact upon a metal plate, those in 
which a current of air drives them onward, and those in which the 
same end is attained by compressed steam—and the remainder of the 
volume, which contains nearly 800 pages, deals with the inhalation of 
vapours and gases and with the general and special principles of 
treatment. The book is written throughout, as the author proposed 
to himself, in a spirit free from fanaticism or prejudice, and forms a 
very substantial and systematic tractate on its all-important subject. 
We would suggest that the book may well be translated for the 
benefit of English practitioners, to whom the whole subject is as yet 
a mystery. Dr. Waldenburg appends some well reported cases to his 
various chapters, and speaks in very high terms of the success which 
attends the careful practice of the method. Too often disappointment 
arises from unskilful management. 

Dr. Seegen’s work” has now been some time before the profession 
but our notice of it has accidentally been postponed. On putting pen 
to paper we have to confess to a degree of disappointment with it 
which is somewhat unexpected. Dr. Seegen has obtained so high a 
reputation as an authority on “ Diabetes,’ and his papers in the 
Deutsches Archiv fiir Klinische Medecin were so favourably received, 
that our anticipations were raised somewhat too high. We ought 
not to say that the volume is written from one point of view, that 
one being the conviction of the supreme value of the Carlsbad water in 
the relief of diabetes; to say so would be scarcely fair; but at the 
same time we find that this is the chief object of the volume as it 
stands. We need not assure our readers that the monograph is an 
excellent one and is very creditable to the author, but we looked for 
more than that, for something new and valuable that we should 
thankfully receive as a help in practice. Setting aside, as perhaps we 
ought to do, such an exceptional work as that of Professor Bernard, we 
looked at least for something as novel and interesting as we find in 
the essays of such men as Pavy or Dickenson, or as learned as we find 
in Max Solomon. Dr. Seegen, however, gives us no new lights what- 
ever, he simply writes such a treatise as a cultivated reader and ex- 
perienced observer would write who aimed merely at a survey of the 
present state of our knowledge and did not hope to enlarge it. 
Dr. Seegen lays much stress on the distinction between the two 





20 «‘ Der Diabetes Mellitus.” Von Dr. Seegen. Leipzig: 1870. 
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classes of diabetes, those who rapidly improve upon a restricted diet 
and those who grow worse in spite of it or in consequence of it. But 
surely this is a distinction very familiar to all consulting physicians, 
and we wish now to know something more of the grounds of the 
difference. We hoped too that Dr. Seegen would have had much 
more to say as a practical observer of the nervous affections accom- 
panying diabetes which have attracted the attention of Dr. Dickenson 
and several other writers. As regards treatment, we can only say 
that Dr. Seegen’s results as obtained by the regulated use of Carlsbad 
water at Carlsbad are very far better than any we obtain by the use 
of the imported water in England. At the same time he gives us 
notes of a large number of cases, and writes in a cautious spirit and 
with all decorum. He is no watering-place quack, but a throughly 
well instructed observant physician, who has written a monograph on 
a distressing and fatal disease which cannot fail to interest any 
reader, and which in its careful arrangement and adequate treatment 
of all difficulties will be simply invaluable to the student. We are 
surprised that neither Dr. Seegen nor other recent writers allude to 
codeia which was recommended in diabetes by Pavy, and which we 
ourselves have found very useful in many cases. 

There are a large number of medical men in Great Britain who could 
write invaluable treatises on idiocy did they undertake todo so. Some- 
how or other they shrink from the task. This is not only to be re- 
gretted on the special ground of the interests of the idiot himself, but 
on the general ground of scientific investigation. The “ reversions” 
which betray themselves to a careful student of these imperfect organ- 
isms must have a priceless value for the student of the developmental 
history of man, and how important such observations may and do prove 
themselves to be is evident from the extensive use of them by Mr. 
Darwin in his last volume, as they were supplied to him by the able 


’ director of the West Riding Asylum, Dr. Crichton Browne. Dr. 


Ireland’s” pamphlet is a slight contribution, but we hope it may be a 
prelude to the publication of more extended researches. One point in 
it we notice especially, which is that abnormal faculties, or rather 
faculties in disproportional excess, so far from being common in idiots, 
as we too often suppose, are really very rare. We ourselves, who have 
no special knowledge of the matter, had certainly believed that musical 
and arithmetical ability was often seen in idiots. Being ourselves dull 
at numbers,'we had even hugged the belief that there was some hidden 
sympathy between “ calculating boys” and idiots. But we must be 
convinced of our error, in spite of our experience of one epileptic boy of 
congenital deficiency, who is always clever at figures, and who spins 
the most rapid and elaborate webs of calculation as he recovers from 
his attacks. His brother, also mentally defective, has that faculty in 
marvellous excess, which, we believe, is the groundwork of instruction 
for young thieves, the faculty, that is, of passing quickly through a 
room or a shop and of afterwards describing its contents. This boy 
brings away a knowledge of minute detail even down to the intricacies 
of the patterns on the walls. 





21 «¢ The Deficiencies of Idiots.” By Dr. W. W. Ireland. Edinburgh: 1873. 
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R. HAYWARD has done well in bringing together those interest- 
ing Essays’ from his pen which have, during the last ten or fifteen 
years appeared in various quarterly and other reviews. There is indeed 
no valid objection to this mode of republication, although it is now 
and again reviled by critics who call in each case for some special 
reason why the essay which has first seen the light in a fugitive paper, 
should make any claim to permanent attention. Of essays which have 
a necessarily temporary interest we do not speak. Such an interest 
will depend upon the subject. A suspended answer to some public 
question, a speculative discussion of some future event, may be subjects 
of supreme interest, but the interest will be transitory, for it will 
cease when the question is answered, and the event realized. But an 
essay which has a value in itself deserves a more, lasting life than the 
pages of a magazine can guarantee. Nor is there any reason why unity 
of subject, or chronological connexion should alone be permitted to 
confer the right of separate existence, for there is a unity as actual as 
that of subject or connexion, the unity of style and uniform excellence. 
And this unity Mr. Hayward’s essays possess. They have a literary 
individuality, which, though not very striking nor very valuable, is 
always pleasing. The biographical portion of these volumes is the 
best. It deals with personages as widely separated as Richard III., 
Queen Marie Antoinette, Lady Palmerston, Alexandre Dumas, and 
Edward Livingstone, and is full of anecdote and epigram. With the 
later subjects of his biographies Mr. Hayward was often personally in- 
timate, and his own recollections enliven the general information which 
is open toall. No one can teli an anecdote better than Mr. Hayward, 
and few writers have a larger or selecter store of them at command. 
Moreover he never tells a poor one. ‘The papers on “ The Pearls and 
Mock Pearls of History,” and the “ Varieties of History and Art,” are 
good examples of his style at its best. The essay on “ Dumas” goes 
naturally with these, as does likewise the account of Frédéric von 
Genz, the eccentric pamphleteer of the Napoleonic era. The literary 
estimates in these volumes fall short of the social records. Mr. 
Hayward’s writings remind us rather of the brilliant conversationalist 
than of the sober critic. Anecdote, scraps of curious information, 
selected gems from the dining-tables, and the drawing-rooms of the 
best society form the staple of his interesting notices. He knows 
who has the finest set of buttons@ la Watteau, and is acquainted 
with the process by which the Venetian ladies produced the golden 
tint of their hair. He has the letters of Lord Bulwer to the Princess 
of Lichtenstein, and he is able to form a good and generous estimate 
of the social excellences of Lord Lansdowne, Lady Palmerston, and 
many other members of the aristocracy ; from which it will be seen 
that Mr. Hayward’s two volumes are pleasant reading, and that he did 
well, as we said before, to republish his scattered essays. 





1 ¢¢ Biographical and Critical Essays.” Reprinted from Reviews, By A. Hay- 
ward, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. Longmans, 
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The objection to a republication of essays,’ which has indeed been 
suggested by critics in the case of Mr. Hayward, would, if acted upon, 
deprive us likewise of Mr. Freeman’s second series of historical papers, 
all of which have appeared before, and in some cases in the magazines 
which have had Mr. Hayward as a contributor. But the loss in this 
latter case would be incomparably greater. We can ill miss any- 
thing that Mr. Freeman has written; and by the present re-issue, Mr. 
Freeman has almost another generation for audience, since some 
of the present articles bear a date twenty years old. We welcomed 
with pleasure the first series of these papers; this second series, 
though older, is in most respects even better. It is also entirely 
different in its range of subjects, which belong to classical times. 
The essays have been re-written, and Mr. Freeman admits with 
candour that he found much to improve in the English of the 
earlier writings. He mentions this for the “encouragement of 
younger writers, whose common temptation it is to write in an 
elevated style.” Occasionally, too, he comments in an amusing 
way upon the veliemence of his earlier expressions, as for instance in 
his essay on “Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy,” and in that on 
Mommsen’s “ History of Rome.” But generally the purged style which 
Mr. Freeman adopts is faultless, and the matter is equal to the style. 
The estimates of Mommsen’s History of Rome and Curtius’s His- 
tory of Greece are valuable to students who are apt to swear perpetual 
allegiance to the newest theorist in history or politics. But even the 

urged and studied style of Mr. Freeman is sometimes vehement. 
hen he speaks of the two great German historians, he forgets that he 
has set himself as the model of style to “ younger writers” who might 
have been “ discouraged” if he had found his own first style as pure as 
his present language. Of Mommsen’s language he says, “ No one can 
give the honourable name of High-Dutch to the half-Welsh jargon of 
Mommsen.” Again he speaks of his “ knock-me-down style” 
(p. 149), and adds (p. 270) the serious charge that “ Mommsen has 
no notion whatever of right and wrong.” Yet this purified English 
admits the expression, “He does not go in for Catalina” (p. 270), 
from which we infer that Mr. Freeman intended to encourage 
a class of very young writers indeed. But, as we have already said, 
Mr. Freeman’s general style is faultless. Moreover, the essays them- 
selves have a value which does not depend upon style. The sketch of 
“Lucius Cornelius Sulla,” which is given in the eighth chapter, is 
admirable for the justice it does to that great and dazzling character. 
The review of Mr. Gladstone’s work on “ Homer,” seems to us some- 
what too flattering. The book referred to is one that will be read 
more by students of Mr. Gladstone than by students of Homer; and 
it is simple exaggeration to say of Mr. Gladstone that “He has done 
such justice to Homer and his age as Homer has never received out of 
his own land” (p. 92). But it is an ungrateful task to carp at this 
admirable republication. The truth is that there is just a tone of some- 





2 “‘ Historical Essays.” By E. A Freeman, M.A. Second Series, London : 
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thing in the writings of Mr. Freeman, a half-heard note of self-assertion 
perhaps, which awakens a feeling of opposition. The historian seems 
to be convincing you against your will. But in every case conviction 
follows his clear and unanswerable arguments. 

Another republication’ is before us in the brilliant series of short 
papers upon the leading men of the third French Republic. They 
are upon the whole just, though sometimes severe. The best per- 
haps is that upon Victor Hugo. We will quote the concluding 
words :— 

* Poet, artist, novelist, dramatist, orator, statesman, letter-writer, essayist, 
editor, advocate, and song-maker! He has done all forms of brain work 
excellently well. Whatever worth and genius can accomplish is still possible 
to Victor Hugo, and he may yet take part in the regeneration of his country. 
If he has suffered something from the misrepresentation of fools, and, some- 
thing from the ingratitude of the people he has loved with such passionate 
fervour, he must find consolation in his own gallant words, now echoi 
everywhere through the world like the notes of a clarion with a silver sound, 
* God suffers not the precious fruit of sorrow to grow upon a branch too weak 
to bear it.” 

Three essays by the Rev. Canon Kingsley* have been reprinted from 
the North British Review, and make a very handy volume. The 
first gives its title to the book, wherein Mr. Kingsley makes out a 
good case for the poetry of the Puritans. It is tinged with that 
colour of Biblical expression which Mr. Kingsley knows so well how 
to lay on, and which accounts for no inconsiderable part of the fasci- 
nation of his style; but his words for Milton are strong with the 
strength of truth. The second essay is upon Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his time, and the third is the well-known review of Froude’s “ History 
of England.” ‘These essays have had the fortune of meeting many 
readers, and we do not feel called upon to speak of them at any length, 
for (if we are not mistaken) they have been republished before. 

Professor Vambéry, the extraordinary linguist and traveller, has brought 
hisrare accomplishments to a task’ which no one less excellentlyequipped 
than himself could have achieved. The country beyond the Oxus has 
hitherto remained almost unknown to history ; even Orientalists have 
had little opportunity of piercing the darkness which involved Trans- 
oxiana. Thus, a series of princes, and even whole dynasties, have passed 
away, regarding whom, as the Professor says, “scarcely anything has 
as yet been written in Asia,'and not a single word in Europe.” With 
these dynasties the second part of Professor Vambéry’s book deals: it 
occupies entirely new ground, and has no predecessors. For the earlier 
part our author has used the historical works edited and translated 
by ‘Orientalists, or has consuited the original manuscripts; but his 





3 “*Men of the Third Republic.” Reprinted with large additions from the 
Daily News. Strahan and Co. 

4“ Plays and Puritans, and other Historical Essays.” By Charles Kingsley. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 

5 *¢ History of Bokhara, from the Earliest Period down to the Present.” By 
Arminius V4mbéry, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Pesth. 
London: H. S. King. 
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chief power has resulted from his acquaintance with new or unknown 
manuscripts recently brought back from Central Asia. Some of these 
which he enumerates seem very valuable, and are in his possession. 
Again, there is the Sheibani-nameh, a MS. unique in Europe, which 
contains a picture of the ethical, social, and political condition of 
Transoxiana, whose value cannot be overestimated. It is the property 
of the Imperial Library at Vienna, and has, it is true, been catalogued 
by Fliigel; but as it is written in the Tchagataian language, of which 
he was ignorant, it is now for the first time available. This manu- 
script has been largely used by our author in his account of the 
Ozbegs, and of Sheibani Mehemmed Khan. The clear straightforward 
style of the book leads us by many unknown ways amongst strange 
Oriental people, but it brings us into contact with no more striking 
character than the great Emir Timour—better known in Europe as 
Tamerlane—the conqueror of Asia. His troubled youth and the 
magnificence of his court at Samarkand are ably recorded by Professor 
Vambéry. That court, indeed, when at the zenith of its glory can be 
compared to nothing out of the stories of the “ Arabian Nights.” One 
traveller has described the festivities celebrated in the plain of Kanigul 
“the mine of flowers.” Fifteen thousand bell-like tents, each with 
its many-coloured flag, contained the rejoicing people, and the gorgeous 
curtain-palaces of the king and nobles gleamed with silken domes and 
pinnacles. This airy town was the scene of feasts and merry-making. 
The bill of fare is not given of any Tartar feast, but mutton and 
horseflesh are mentioned as the favourite dishes, and “ boza”’ and 
“kimis,” whatever these may be, as the favourite liquors. These 
liquors were (we may presume) alcoholic, for the first hero who fell 
down dead-drunk was rewarded with a title of distinction. Professor 
Vambéry adds :— 

“The esthetic spirit of the Tartars required everything to be done ona 
colossal scale, and no dinner was therefore reckoned perfect at which horses 
were not served up roasted whole, and at which the wine flagons were not both 
extremely numerous and of an enormous size. These flagons and bowls were 
ranged in rows, forming as it were an avenue up to Timour’s tents; and in 
addition to these, other similar vessels were placed at different points of the 
city of tents, protected by umbrellas, and periodically filled either with wine or 
cream and sugar for the benefit of the people at large.” 


But the glory of Tamerlane did not depend upon these incidental 
displays of barbaric splendour. In spite of the constant wars and 
troubles which attended his reign, there was manifest an unmistakeable 
awakening of intellect both in art and religion. Poets and mystics 
were not rare, and found favour in the eyes of Tamerlane. Ahmed 
Kermani, the poet, lived in familiar intercourse with him, and made 
jokes—not very good ones—at his expense. Djezeri, the Arabic lexi- 
cographist, lived at his court, and the colleges of Bokhara, Samarkand, 
and Kesh were filled with a learned professoriate. This history of 
Bokhara brings down events to the present day. The once splendid 
palace of Tamerlane is now a Russian hospital. Bokhara, “the chief 
pillar of Islamism”—whither Turanian pilgrims came to touch the 
blue pedestal of Timour’s throne with their foreheads—echoes to the 
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steps of soldiers and merchants of the West, and a dark cloud hangs 
over the horizon of Islam. 

In some respects the work® of Mr. Rawlinson resembles the work 
of Professor Vambéry. It explores ground which is practically un- 
broken. Modern historians have failed to recognise the real position 
of Parthia, as a rival State to Rome not much inferior to that great 
power during three most interesting centuries. Mr. Rawlinson main- 
tains that from the time of Pompey’s Eastern conquests to the fall of 
the Empire, there was always in the world a second power, civilized 
or semi-civilized, which balanced Rome, and acted as a counterpoise 
and a check—the power of Parthia. With a view of vindicating this 
theory, already set forth in the author’s “ Manual of Ancient History,” 
he has written the present work as supplemental to the Greek and 
Roman histories in which those periods are commonly studied. It will be 
seen therefore that Mr. Rawlinson takes up his position upon unoccupied 
territory. The whole history is well treated, and presents such a 
complete view of the State as we should have expected from a historian 
of Mr. Rawlinson’s calibre. The real significance of Parthian history 
begins with the reign of Mithridates I. This monarch in a reign of 
thirty-seven years, transformed an insignificant kingdom into a great 
and flourishing empire. We have little means of knowing the real 
economy of the Parthian court, for it seems to have been visited by 
no, author of repute, and it is described in the vaguest manner by 
classical writers. Yet we know sufficient of Parthian history to know 
that Mithridates was both a successful general and a talented organizer. 
And it is the mark of no ordinary greatness even amongst great 
conquerors, that he was able to win a character for clemency and 
philanthropy whilst he was consolidating an empire that lasted for 
nearly four centuries. We cannot now follow Mr. Rawlinson through 
his excellent narrative of the Parthian and Roman wars, until the 
time when the star of Parthia set, and the arms of Artaxerxes 
transferred the empire to Persia. The two chapters which close the 
book will do much to bring before the student a clear and vigorous 
picture of Parthian civilization. The architectural remains of that 
nation are still imposing. The city of Hatra, three miles in cireum- 
ference, by its fallen columns and sculptured pilasters testifies in its 
ruins to the former greatness of its inhabitants, and the woodcuts 
which the present volume contains will enable the student to ap- 
preciate the position of Parthian art. And the highest praise which 
we can give to this volume has been given, when we say that it 
is worthy to rank with the other works upon kindred subjects for 
which we are indebted to the learned author. 

Mr. Lloyd’s “ History of Sicily to the Athenian War” is one of 
those rare books which at once claim and take the very highest place 
which their subject can givethem. It is a book which by its style and 





6 “The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy; or, the Geography, History, and 
Antiquities of Parthia.” By George Rawlinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
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7 “ The History of Sicily to the Athenian War, with Elucidations of the Sicilian 
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by its method ranks itself with the great historical works that deal 
with classical antiquity. It is calm, dispassionate, and learned, and 
reads like the work of some well-known historian with whom we are 
familiar, and which we have laid aside to read again. Half of it deals 
with the early history of Sicily ; another half is devoted to the elucida- 
tion of those odes of Pindar which are connected with Sicilian victors 
in the great games. Upon these subjects, we are mistaken if it is not 
henceforth the authority. Nowhere have we seen the tangled threads 
of Pindaric song more lightly unravelled, or the artful inversions and 
complexities of epinician music more delicately resolved, and rewound 
into the strands of history. It is a book which cannot well be quoted, 
but which henceforth must be read by the students of Pindar. Our 
chief feeling is one of wonder that we have not met Mr. Lloyd upon 
this field before, and one of hope that we may meet him there again. 

The unpretending book which Mr. Marsh has written upon Venice® 
is as fascinating as it is instructive. Mr. Marsh has gone for his in- 
formation to that as yet nearly unworked mine—the State Papers. 
Those which we recently noticed in this Review have been of especial 
service to him, and facts hitherto unobserved have thrown a light 
upon portions of history which would otherwise have been obscure. 
Two instances of this occur in the present volume which we may 
mention here. From the Venetian State Papers we learn that in 1485 
Columbus made a piratical attack upon the Venetian galleys. In most 
Lives of the discoverer this year has been left a blank. This act of 
piracy is recorded only in the State papers. Again, the visit of Henry 
VIIT. to the Venetian galleys, when they were lying at Southampton, 
is vividly described in the Venetian papers. Of course other authori- 
ties have been open to Mr. Marsh, and he has used them with effect. 
The description of the departure of the Venetian fleet for the Crusades 
(p. 31) is a good instance of his pictorial style, and the history of the 
Polo family and of the great traveller Marco (ch. vi.) is well told. 
The war with Genoa and the war with the treacherous Duke of Milan 
are full of incidents which lose none of their interest in Mr. Marsh’s 
story. We commend especially the account of Sorbolo the Candian 
engineer, who carried six large galleys and twenty-five barques up the 
mountain of Peneda, and brought them in to the Lake Garda, to the 
wild amazement of the Milanese, who believed that they saw a mirage 
when their eyes fell upon this amphibious flotilla. The story of the 
Venetian glass factory is no less interesting, and the description of 
the millefiori and lace-work goblets with their diamond threads is 
particularly good. It is astonishing to remember with how many 
great names in science, literature, and art the single city of Venice 
brings us in contact. And no one can more gracefully introduce his 
readers to these aristocrats of the Adriatic than Mr. Marsh. 

The handbook of mythology* which Mr. Murray sends us is based 
upon the well-known German work of Petiscus, which has already 
reached a seventeenth edition. The older English works upon the 
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same subject are notoriously faulty. Lempriére’s work, like Gold- 
smith’s histories, has ceased to find acceptance, while the form of Dr. 
Smith’s excellent works still leaves much to be desired. In this neat 
manual we have a general conspectus of the ancient deities, we learn 
their histories, and we may gain some knowledge of the method in 
which they were conventionally represented. Though most of the 
work is based upon that of Petiscus, the introduction has been entirely 
rewritten. In this an attempt is made to show how the belief in the 
existence of the gods originated, and to point out the influence of such 
belief with special reference to the ancient Greeks. The articles them- 
selves are well written or translated ; we have had no means of ascer- 
taining how far the English version is original. But we think that a 
more evident partition should have been made between the theologies 
of Greece and Rome ; sufficient confusion has already arisen from the 
identification of Greek and Roman deities. We are in fact only begin- 
ning to recover a right view in this matter, and it is misleading to see 
“Vestal Virgins,” “Hephzstos or Vulcan,” “Demeter or Ceres,” 
“Terminus,” “ Pan,” and “ Faunus” following one another in close 
succession. We notice, moreover, that the Manual is designed for 
“art students” and “general readers,” and that it contains plates on 
toned paper representing seventy-six mythological subjects. What 
the art students will think of these seventy-six toned plates we do 
not of course know, but to the general reader they are repulsive in 
an extreme degree. The toned paper is of a faint offensive yellow, 
and the engravings are feeble and misty. Nothing could be more 
miserable than the representation of the ‘ Laokoon’’ group (opposite 
p- 810), unless it be that of the “ Diana of Ephesus” (p. 188), and of 
the “ Pallas-Athene of Pheidias” (p. 112). Against this latter repre- 
sentation we protest most strongly. It is to be hoped that in a 
second edition this yellow paper will give way to something more 
healthy; at present the plates positively mar the effect of the letterpress. 

We will now pass into the region of personal biography. 

The life of Mr. Robertson, of Brighton,!° by Mr.Brooke, is one which 
has been before the world for some time. It is not surprising that a 
new edition has been called for. To write a volume of sermons which 
should win the suffrages of all classes, which should be read by all 
sects, which should not be spoken of with contempt by men of 
advanced culture, and which should be to many men the basis of their 
religious faith, is a work which can be done in these days by very few. 
Mr. Robertson did it. It is therefore only natural that his biography 
should be frequently called for. Mr. Brooke has executed the task en- 
trusted to him admirably. His introduction contains by implication, 
rather than by explicit utterance, an excellent estimate of the loving 
and amiable character of Robertson. He belongs himself to that sec- 
tion of the English Church which clings to spiritualism, while it does 
not reject progress. He is more tolerant than Robertson, for he thinks 
that he showed but scant justice to the Evangelical School, and did 
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not allow sufficient merit to their theology. But Mr. Brooke speaks 
with no uncertain sound upon some topics. We agree with much that 
he says, and we accept many of his conclusions, but we hesitate to 
accept them all. He thinks (p. xii.) that the spirit of the Record 
newspaper is the “ very spirit of the devil.” He may, indeed, be right, 
or he may be wrong, we ourselves cannot decide, since we know too 
little of the parties compared; but with regard to the controversy 
between Mr. Robertson and the periodical mentioned, we are sure Mr. 
Brooke takes the right view. And generally in Mr. Brooke’s part of 
the work before us, there is visible a healthy effort after toleration 
which harmonizes with the subject of his biography. And it would 
be strange if the character of Frederick Robertson did not exercise 
a strong fascination upon many devout minds. He united high culture 
with personal devotion, and a heroic military enthusiasm with a 
gracious habit of self-sacrifice. He says of himself :— 

“There is something of combativeness in me which prevents the whole 

igour being drawn out, except when I have an antagonist to deal with, a 

ichohead to quell, or a wrong to avenge. Never till then does my mind feel 
quite alive. Could I have chosen my own period of the world to have lived in, 
and my own type of life, it should be the feudal ages, and the life of a Cid, the 
redresser of all wrongs.” 
Mingled with these feelings, there was in his mind what Mr. Brooke 
describes as “ that slight tinge of noble superstition which made at once 
the strength and weakness of ancient religious chivalry.” In a letter 
from Brighton, Robertson says of himself (p. 47) :— 

“T remember when a very, very young boy going out shooting with my 

father, and praying, as often as the dog came to a point that he might kill the 
bird. As he did not always do this, and as sometimes there would occur 
false points, my heart got bewildered. I believe I began to doubt sometimes 
the efficacy of prayer, sometimes the lawfulness of field-sports. Once too I 
recollect when I was taken up with nine other boys at school to be unjustly 
punished, I prayed to escape the shame. The master, previously to flogging 
the others, said to me, to the great bewilderment of the whole school, ‘ Little 
boy, I excuse you: I have particular reasons for it,’ and in fact I was never 
flogged during the three years I was at that school. That incident settled 
my mind for a long time.” 
It was in the autumn of 1847 that Mr. Robertson came to Brighton, 
and began the attractive style of preaching which gave him fame. 
The French Revolution of 1848 stirred him unusually. Writing that 
year, he says :— 

“Some outlines of a Kingdom of Christ begin to glimmer, albeit very faintly 
and far off, perhaps by many, many centuries. Nevertheless, a few strokes 
of the rough sketch by a masterhand are worth the seeing, though no one 
knows yet how they shall be filled up. And those bold, free, dashing marks 
are made too plainly to be ever done out again. Made in blood as they 
always are, and made somewhat rudely ; but the Masterhand is visible 
through the great red blotches on the canvas of the universe. Icould almost 
say sometimes in fulness of heart, ‘ Now let thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 


A cry was soon raised against him in Brighton, but he attracted 
immense numbers of the working men to his sermons, and this seems 
to have been the most interesting characteristic of his ministry. A 
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wider popularity soon became a torture to him, and he was morbidly 
sensitive to false admiration. In 1851 he was attacked, together 
with Mr. F. D. Maurice and Professor Kingsley, by the Jtecord 
newspaper, and accused of socialistic opinions. The letters which Mr. 
Brooke gives in reference to this period are of considerable interest. 
Two years later Frederick Robertson died. We shall not quote much 
of Mr. Brooke’s concluding chapter, but we will close our notice with 
the following testimony to the general popularity of Mr. Robertson’s 
sermons :— 

“Working men and women have spoken of them with delight. Clergymen 
of the most opposed views to his keep them in their bookcases and on their 
desks. Dissenting preachers speak of them with praise. Men of the business 
world have written to say that they have felt in reading them that Christianit 
was a power and a life, and that its spirit was that of a sound mind. 
sections of the press, even those of such widely-separated principles as the 
Guardian and the Westminster Review, have expressed even while they dis- 
agreed with their views, sympathy with their Christian feeling and noble 
thought. There has, however, been one conspicuous exception: the Record 
newspaper has been faithful to its nature.” 


Amongst the lectures and addresses which form part of the works 
of Mr. Robertson, there was one” which showed how nearly the “In 
Memoriam” of Mr. Tennyson had taken hold of the mind of the 
Brighton clergyman. He says of it: “It is simply one of the most 
victorious songs that ever poet chanted. Readers who never dream 
of mastering the plan of a work before they pretend to criticise details 
can scarcely be expected to perceive that the wail passes into a solemn 
and peaceful beauty before it closes.” The present analysis of the 
Memorial Poem is designed to make the general reader acquainted 
with its design. It consists of little more than a heading or thesis to 
each lay ; but there are students of the poem to whom this will be 
useful. It is executed with perfect taste and sympathy. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes is certain of a wide circle of readers whenever 
he takes up his pen. He interested us in the school life of a Rugby 
boy, and his memoir of his brother,” Mr. George Hughes, though con- 
taining no sensation or incident is interesting too. It may very well 
be connected with the life of Frederick Robertson, for George Hughes 
seems to have been a lay Robertson, cultivated, manly, and honour- 
able. Mr. Thomas Hughes thinks this short biography may be 
interesting to Englishmen in general, because he believes that its 
subject was only “a good specimen of thousands of Englishmen of 
high culture, high courage, high principle, who are living their own 
quiet lives in every corner of the kingdom from John o’ Groats to the 
Land’s End, bringing up their families in the love of God and their 
neighbour, and keeping the atmosphere round them clean and pure and 
strong by their example; men who would come to the front, and 
might be relied on in any serious national crisis.’ A great part of 





11 « Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’” By the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson of Brighton. 4th edition. London: H. 8. King and Co. 
'2 «6 Memoir of a Brother.” By Thomas Hughes. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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this book is occupied with Rugby, and it is the most interesting 
part. George Hughes when at school received delightful letters 
from his father, some of which are given here in full, and which 
diminish our wonder at the success of Dr. Arnold, who had such 
co-operation. Not that the co-operation was in matters of school- 
discipline, but in the establishment of a manly honest spirit in 
the boy himself. Indeed, George Hughes seems to have been more than 
once in trouble with the Doctor, though his character suffered only 
temporary eclipse. It is curious to compare the letters which he 
himself received at Rugby with those which he sent his own sons a 
quarter of a century later. George gets into trouble with Dr. Arnold 
on, account of some Italian image-vendor, whose wares were put up 
for “cock-shyes” in the “close,” and owing to the accurate aiming of 
the Rugbeians, broken. His father justly writes: “It would have 
been more manly and creditable if you had broken the head of 
or some pompous country boobyin your back settlement, than smashed 
the fooleries of this poor Pagan Jew” (videlicet, the Italian), “which were 
to him both funds and landed estate.”” Many years afterwards his own 
son is in trouble for a “ towel-fight,” and George writes : “ Your ‘ war- 
dance’ amused us excessively, and of course there is no harm in a 
war-dance; but if it is forbidden, what an old goose you are to risk 
having impositions and extra lessons for it! But schoolboys are 
always the same, and I can’t expect you to be wiser than the rest.” 
Perhaps it is not always well to give to the world memoirs intended, 
like the present, for a single family. The author says himself, that he 
has “a sense of discomfort and annoyance at having the veil even 
partially lifted from the intimacies of a private family circle.” But he 
has a large audience who will deal tenderly with everything that he 
writes ; and there is no public school where he has not many friends 
for whom he may as confidently write as for his own sons and 
nephews. 

“ Ready, O Ready,”’™ is a book written in the same spirit as that 
by Mr. Hughes. It is the autobiography of the captain of the Cum- 
berland training-ship, and is a thoroughly strong, exciting book 
for boys. The writer has the chivalrous, religious, military spirit 
which characterized the heroes of our last two books. Indeed it is 
curious to see how one tone runs through them all. We will take 
a paragraph from the present work, and we would ask our readers 
if it might not have been written by Mr. Robertson, Mr. Hughes, 
or Mr. Kingsley :— 

‘If I were a public school commissioner, I should recommend that a pro- 
fessor of manly exercises be attached to every school; he should be a gentle- 
man himself in order to teach manliness and gentleness to others; and in 
time his profession would come to be recognised as a far higher grade than 
that of any mere Greek or Latin inculcator. And specially would I have 
boxing taught, for no other exercise carries with it the priceless and manifold 
teachings of pain in so satisfactory a manner. Singlesticks are good as an 
alternative.” (p. 43.) 


13 « Ready, O Ready! or, These Forty Years.” By the Captain of the Cum- 
berland. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
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We had thought that there was a reaction against that special 
school of Christianity which rejoiced in hard blows for the sake of hard 
blows; but we learn from the Captain of the Cumberland that 
it is not so. Mr. Robertson had said (vol. i. p. 8), “I was rocked 
and cradled to the roar of artillery, and the very name of such things 
sounds to me like home.” Mr. Hughes (p. 84,) gives us a picture of 
a battle between his brother and a baker at Oxford. He enters into 
details, and relates the ill-success of beefsteak as a curative applica- 
tion, and he attributes to this misadventure his brother’s loss of a 
first class. This belongs to an earlier date. But now comes the 
Captain of the Cumberland, calling upon the name of “ noble Charles 
Kingsley” (p. 247), and placing the professor of boxing above the 
Greek or Latin “ineulcator.”” What is the real meaning of all this, 
and of the fascination which such a mixture of religion and singlesticks 
has over many minds? But “ Ready, O Ready!” is a readable book, 
and we can conscientiously give it the epithet which is so much in 
favour with the school to which it belongs. It is a thoroughly manly 
book. 

M. Lanfrey’s “ History of Napoleon the First,” * which has now 
reached a second volume in the English translation, is the best history 
of that extraordinary and mean character. The volume which is 
before us in an English dress deals with an important part of our 
history—the peace of Amiens, and the war which ensued between 
England and France. The history of this renewal of war is fairly 
told by Lanfrey, who describes the haughty conduct of Napoleon to 
our ambassador (Lord Whitworth). The mistake that Napoleon 
made was in imagining that he had Addington alone to deal with, and 
in forgetting that the Minister’s power in England depended upon 
the will of the people, which had undergone a complete revulsion since 
the peace was signed. The relation of Napoleon to the press is another 
curious point in the Emperor’s life with which M. Lanfrey deals. 
The Emperor professed a contempt for men of letters which he by no 
means felt. No journalist was so obscure but that he could make 
the Emperor writhe by a telling sentence, or a pointed epigram. The 
papers which dragged on a precarious existence in Paris were all under 
his surveillance. As M. Lanfrey says (p. 422), “they were condemned 
to live by gossip; as for news, whenever they ventured to add any to 
what was furnished them by the bulletins of the police, they did so 
at their own risk and peril.” If any paper ventured to reprint news 
from a foreign paper, its editors were “sold to England.” The 
Citoyen Frangais published a history of the Saint Bartholomew. Na- 
poleon writes to Fouché: “This detestable journal appears only to 
delight in wallowing in blood. Who is the editor of this paper? 
With what enjoyment the wretch gloats over the misfortunes of the 
nation! I intend to put a stop to this—change the editor or suppress 
the journal.” Upon another occasion, when he had received some 
notes on the weakness of Russia, he directed them to be published in 





44 “ Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon the First.” Translated. Vol. ii. London: 
Macmillan and Co 
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a newspaper “as translated from an English paper. Choose the name 
of one that is little known.’’ The present volume brings the history 
of events down to the battle of Jena. 

It is no longer ago than the 6th of last October that Sir George 
Pollock, the venerable Constable of the Tower, died, and we have 
already a large volume purporting to contain his Life and Letters.” The 
fact is, that this memoir was commenced in 1869, and completed in 
the following year. Each chapter as it was written was submitted to 
Sir George for his perusal and revision. Consequently the book is in 
some sort an autobiography, for his journals and correspondence were 
put at the author’s disposal. The great services of Sir George Pollock 
in India are not likely to be underrated. The Indian campaign which 
he conducted was a conspicuous event in the history of the British 
Empire. The second campaign in Afghanistan is one to which the 
service may point with especial pride, and one which may be studied 
with profit by every Indian officer. Sir George went to India as an 
officer under the Company, without the aid of aristocratic friends or 
influential connexions, yet he achieved an undying reputation in our 
Indian annals. This reputation was indeed made in the April of 1842, 
when Sir George led his troops through the Khyber Pass. ‘That gallant 
feat has so often been celebrated that we shall say nothing of it here. 
Mr. Low well treats the course of events at Jellalabad, and brings it 
down to the time when a vote of thanks was awarded by the Houses of 
Parliament. Shortly afterwards Sir George returned to England, where 
he remained until his death. His character was as irreproachable, 
Mr. Low says, as his services were eminent. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. Low’s book is generally well written, but 
the last chapter might have been judiciously abridged. The same 
remark applies to the letter of Sir John Kaye which begins the book, 
for Sir John says that he did not personally know Sir George Pollock 
until after the close of his military career. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has produced a very readable and amusing book.” 
It is, however, probable that few English readers will know much about 
Dr. Lanigan, whose chief work was an ecclesiastical history, but the plan 
of the present work includes most of the Irish celebrities who were 
contemporary with the historian, and the book abounds with anecdotes. 
Dr. Lanigan himself was not an attractive personage, if the description 
of him by Dr. Reynolds be a true one, for he says that he was “a great 
wall-faced, overgrown mass of antiquarian erudition, who moved on his 
course as if he had fins.” Be this as it may, the excessive mental 
work which Dr. Lanigan had to undergo resulted in a softening of 
the brain and finally in his death, which occurred in 1828. The pre- 
sent book is written from an exclusively Irish point of view, but it is. 
not an unworthy memorial of a strong and vigorous character. 

Mr. Campbell, the chaplain of King’s College, London, has published 





15 “The Life and Correspondence of F. M. Sir George Pollock, Bart., G.C.B, 
G.C.S.I., Constable of the Tower.” By Charles Rathbone Low. London : 
W. H. Allen and Co. 

16 «Trish Wits and Worthies, includiog Dr. Lanigan, his Lifeand Times.” By 
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a selection of the reminiscences and reflections of his father, Dr. Camp- 
bell.” With these are interwoven an account of Dr. Campbell’s 
ministry at Row. The interest of the biography consists rather in the 
fact that the boldness of his opinions drew upon him the action of the 
presbytery and resulted in his deposition, than in the value of his re- 
miniscences, which do not rise very much above the level of the sect to 
which he belonged. The General Assembly however, in 1830, deprived 
him of the privilege of preaching in the pulpits of the Scotch Church, 
but he continued to preach in other places. During the next forty 
years a considerable change came over the religious mind of Scotland, 
and in 1871 the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him 
by the University of Glasgow. ‘The last two years of his life he spent 
in writing an account of his early ministry at Row. These labours 
form the basis of the present volume, which is not without interest for 
the general reader. 

When Dr. Campbell retired from his work as a clergyman, he re- 
commended his congregation to join that of Dr. Macleod in the Barony 
Church. Dr. Macleod’s liberal opinions were as well known as his 
large and amiable nature was beloved. Mr. Strahan in a pleasing 
little pamphlet* bears his testimony to the genial open-hearted 
Scotchman who became so widely known as the conductor of Mr. 
Strahan’s magazine, Good Words. The same pamphlet has also an 
amusing story from the pen of Dr. Macleod. ‘ 

Some years ago considerable attention was drawn to the muse of 
John Clare, a peasant of Northamptonshire, and Mr. Martin’s “ Life 
of Clare” seemed to have said all that was to be said of so humble a 
poet. Mr. Cherry thinks otherwise.” Mr. Martin did not consider 
that the great men who interested themselves in Clare treated the 
poet with that respect which his genius demanded. Mr. Cherry justi- 
fies the conduct of Clare’s patrons. The Marquis of Exeter read 
a great many of his poems, and then asked him to dinner in the ser- 
vants’ hall. So did Earl Fitzwilliam; so did General Reynardson. 
Indeed it seems that he might have lived in the kitchens of the great 
if he had chosen to doso. Amongst his friends however, who did not send 
him to dine in their kitchens, were Charles Lamb, 'Thomas Hood, 
H. Cary (the translator of Dante), and Allan Cunningham. The poet 
however, was for the last five-and-twenty years of his life an inmate of 
the Northampton Lunatic Asylum, where he wrote harmless poems, 
some of which are not without notes of beauty. And with regard to 
the poems which are here collected by Mr. Cherry, we think that 
they would have been upon the whole more pleasing without the 
Asylum poems. Many of them have been retouched by the editor, 
and have thus lost their interest. The earlier poems are simple and 





17 « Reminiscences and Reflections Referring to his early Ministry in the Parish 
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musical, and are worthy of a better fate than to be printed with the 
later distractions of less happy years. 

Some other books have been sent us, with which we are compelled 
to deal summarily. Mr. Yerworth has written a volume of what he 
calls poems.” ‘They have the faults which are attributed to the 
school of Mr. Swinburne, and none of the excellences which are 
found in Mr. Swinburne’s writings. We will quote one stanza as a 
specimen of Mr. Yerworth’s more decent mood :— 


‘* Tra, la, la, la, 
Ye never knew 
A daughter damn her mother ? 
Tra, la, la, la, 
Did’st ever have a brother ?” 


Mr. Yerworth calls this “The Song of the Fool.” The language is 
not ours. 

Mr. Hannay” with some pretty verses for children has mixed a great 
deal of dreary rhymes for the critics; we imagine ne one else will 
read them. Mr. Hannay is very grateful for the commendation 
which he has already won from the “Gentlemen of the Fourth 
Estate.” He is welcome to ours; his book is an extremely short one. 

“The Iron Strike, and other Poems,” contains lines that are not 
unpleasant reading, but we prefer Mr. Swinburne’s own work to these 
echoes of his music upon inferior instruments. Yet some of the 
shorter poems, such as “ Wrong,” “ A Legend of Peel Castle,” have a 
note of their own, which the author would do well to cultivate. 

Mrs. Campbell’s ‘‘Snatches of Song”* contains some tender and 
amiable verses. We think tiney may fairly rank with many by 
Mrs. Hemans. 

The series of Ancient Classics for English readers, which is edited 
by Mr. Lucas Collins, has been increased by the Hesiod and Theognis 
of Mr. Davies.* The present volume does not fall below the high 
standard which has been uniformly maintained throughout, and is 
interesting even to the reader who is acquainted with the original. 
One of the best chapters is that on Hesiod’s proverbial philosophy. 
There is also an excellent account of the “Shield of Hercules,” and 
the chapter upon “ Imitators of Hesiod’ shows the great influence 
which the early poet had upon later literature. As a whole Mr. 
Davies’s book may be taken up by the English reader and read with 
profit and pleasure; and the classical scholar will find here a clearly 
arranged account of the “ father of didactic poetry.” 





20 «« Poems of the Passions.”” By Horace Yerworth. London : John Campden 
Hotten. 

*1 Rhymes and Sonnets.” By Robert C. F. Hannay. London: Samuel 
Palmer. 

22 «* The Iron Strike, and other Poems.” By a Bohemian. London: Triibner 
and Co. 

33 **Snatches of Song.” By Jeanie Morison—Mrs. Campbell of Ballochyle. 
. London: Longmans. 

4 “ Hesiod and Theognis.” By Rev, James Davies, M.A. Edinburgh: W. 
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Nothing can be more perfect in its kind than the exquisite little 
edition of Greek plays by Mr. Sidgwick of Rugby.” It is delightful 
to take them up and read them; a task which Mr. Sidgwick’s running 
commentary makes easy even’ to a poor scholar. The few words 
which are inserted in the form of stage directions give vivacity and 
force to the words of the speakers and call up a visible image of the 
scene. The grammatical notes are as good as the design of the work, 
and as we should expect from so distinguished ascholar. Indeed, none 
but a scholar could have written the suggestive grammatical index 
with which the present number closes. 

Dr. W. Smith has edited a small history of England,” and his name 
is a guarantee for good work. It is a successful attempt to exhibit 
= leading facts and events, and is free from political and sectarian 

jas. 

A very interesting and, as it seems to us, important work is now 
being issued in numbers, of which there will be twelve. The first” is 
before us, and we are compelled to speak of it briefly as it reached 
us late. Its object is to bring together in consecutive order some of 
the results of recent researches in archaic anthropology, comparative 
mythology, linguistic science, and historical criticism for the elucidation 
of the natural history of Christianity. The book opens with the date 
B.c. 14,000, a date derived from a calculation of the rate at which 
the Niagara Falls wear away their channel. Other dates of remote 
antiquity are also given, dates derived from geological and anthropolo- 
gical research, which tend to show that the popular notion derived from 
an inconsiderate view of Scriptural dates is utterly false. The book 
is full of the results of learning and is deeply interesting. If there 
is any fault in it, it is that it seems to lack the calm judicial dignity 
which gives science its strength, and is rather polemic and controversial 
in tone. Yetit brings together many and weighty facts which cannot 
be too widely known. 

Three large volumes” by M. Dupeyron fill up a gap in the history of 
French commerce which has hitherto been left blank. The reign of 
Louis XIV. was important before all others, no less for its commer- 
cial importance than its military successes ; but this period has hitherto 
been without a historian who would deal with it from a commercial 
point of view. With the history of commerce, M. Dupeyron has 
combined the history of political and military events, and has brought 
down the whole through the American war of Independance to the end 
of the eighteenth century. 





% «Scenes from Euripides.” Rugby edition, Ion, By A. Sidgwick, Late 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


RS. LUNN’S “ Only Eve,” decidedly claims a high place amongst 
novels this quarter. Wedo not remember to have met Mrs, 
Lunn’s name before. And there are evidences that this is either a first or 
avery early work. The apprentice hand is more or less visible in minor 
matters of detail. There is a certain raggedness about parts, which 
is the more noticeable because Mrs. Lunn is a thorough artist. 
Certain chapters seem either to have been written in a great hurry, or 
else never to have received the last finishing strokes. Yet these short- 
comings in no way detracts from the very great merits of the work. 
They are mere surface blemishes, which can easily be removed. The 
merits are real. The story takes its title from the heroine, to whom 
we are introduced in a most pathetic scene. Our bald version will of 
course do great injustice to Mrs. Lunn’s touching narrative. Late 
one night, as Mr. Cameron sat playing the “ Messiah ” alone, pausing for 
a moment over one of those more delicate passages in which, every time 
he played ‘it, he found some new grace, he suddenly heard the tones of 
a fine rich voice outside in the street, And there in the rain and 
east wind stood a young girl, her-bare feet gleaming on the wet 
pebbles, and her drenched hair blown about her naked shoulders. This 
is “Only Eve,” and the story is taken up with the development of 
Eve as an artist. We wish that Mrs. Lunn had strictly confined her- 
self to the growth of Eve’s character and art, and not been led astray 
into sensation scenes about some local bread-riots. Ours we know is 
not the advice of Paternoster Row. Publishers and publishers’ 
“readers” seem to think that sensation scenes are the one thing 
necessary for the success of a novel. They may be with a certain 
class of readers, who also admire blue fire and Bengal lights ina 
Transpontine melodrama. If we want these things we can buy The 
Police News, or turn to the still more stimulating pages of the Vew- 
gate Calendar. But Mrs. Lunn is an artist, and art knows nothing 
of sensation scenes. These are left for the daubers—the “ Ouidas” 
and Braddons of the trade. Art lives in a region pure and serene. 
We feel sure that Mrs. Lunn will be the first to acknowledge her mis- 
take, however great the applause from the subscribers to Mudie’s. We 
repeat, she is a thorough artist. The story could not have been written 
but by one who is thoroughly imbued with the spirit and passion of 
music. She shows a love for art in the most trivial points. She can- 
not even bear the name of Daniel Serle, and changes it into San 
Serle. She spends exquisite pains in even dressing her characters. 
Most women write about dress like milliners, Mrs. Lunn like an artist. 
In one place she says— Dress ought to be the efflorescence of the 
wearer” (vol. i. p. 127). “Efflorescence” is not quite the right 
word, though at this moment we cannot suggest a better. But we 
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know what Mrs. Lunn means. Hers is but another version of 
Shakspeare’s “The apparel oft proclaims the man,” which he has also 
enlarged upon in 4s You Like Jt. But upon music Mrs. Lunn has 
lavished all her powers. To all those who love music, and those who 
do not—for this novel will most assuredly help even them—we most 
strongly recommend “Only Eve.”” We will make only one quo- 
tation. Eve is speaking :— 

“We singing women have to cultivate every sense ; we have to make our- 
selves beautiful by all means, and we must learn how to feel the most intensely 
what is beautiful and good, and then to put it into our very souls, to kindle 
and glow till it lives and shines before the world; and yet the clear crystal 
urn is not to be stained or even touched by the quickening fire. Every time 
we sing we are like flowers opening their inmost hearts to the sunshine, and 
the rays go in and warm and sweeten every little nook till all is colour, and 
bliss, at glow..... Then ali at once we find we are not those calm, recep- 
tive flowers, but women with every feeling and hue of life crushed in our 
hearts or world-shamed.” (Vol. iii. p. 220.) 

a alone ought to send all artists, whether musicians or not, to the 
ook. 

Dr. Mayo’s’ English friends have, we fear, by their excessive 
laudations done him a positive injury. Such is the perversity of human 
nature, that when we are told that anything is full of beauties, we 
then go to it simply to pick out the faults. Dr. Mayo, we readily 
admit, is very clever, and his book is fu!l of smart things. . But clever- 
ness and smart writing donot makea novel. There is plenty of clever- 
ness in the world, rather too much of it. We should describe Dr. 
Mayo as a sort of polyglott Dickens. And a polyglott Dickens means 
Dickens spoilt. Fortunately for himself Dickens was not a scholar. 
Had he been so he would probably have written in Dr. Mayo’s piebald 
style. He would have loaded his pages with Latin, Greek, and Italian, 
and said, as Dr. Mayo does of a fashionable lady, that she possessed 
“a certain aura of bon ton” (vol. i. p. 15). Dr. Mayo, however, is 
not always a polyglott Dickens. Sometimes he is simply a trans- 
atlantic Dickens, pure and simple. Here, for instance, is a prescription 
for sleep recommended by one of his characters :— , 

‘Shirts is the thing. Yes, warm shirts. I have a dozen shirts lying by my 
bedside. When I can’t sleep, I hop out of bed and change my shirt, and I do 
that every half hour, until I either fall asleep or go through the whole dozen” 
(vol. i. p. 92). 

Now this is Dickens in one of his second-rate moods. Take, however, 
another example— 

“A flowing (oil) well of one hundred and forty barrels, with oil even at four 
dollars a barrel, is not to be despised. And Mr. Ledgeral didn’t despise it. 
He respected it—he admired it—he rejoiced in it with a deep and grateful joy. 
He watched it by day with a sentiment of profound thankfulness. He listened 
to it at night in a state of solemn delight” (vol. ii. p. 578). 


Now this is Dickens in one of his worst moods. And we might find 





2 “Never Again.” By W.S. Mayo, M.D. Author of “Kaloohlah,” ‘‘ The 
Berber.” London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 1873. 
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every variety and shade of Dickens in “Never Again,” except his 
very highest moods. Todo Dr. Mayo justice however, we find also the 
best criticism on Dickens which we have ever met with. Here are his 
remarks on the American scenes in “ Martin Chuzzlewit :”— 

** All Dickens’ American work is so dauby, that there is no light of conscious- 
ness in which we can hang it that makes it look like a picture. It is a kind of 
threshing roundabout with a ridiculous old broom-handle rather than a raw- 
hide. He reminds one of a blind teamster ; he whirls his whip around his head 
quite vigorously, and makes a devil of a cracking, but never really touches the 
raw” (vol. i. p. 207). 

As far as our experience allows us to judge, Dickens’ Americans are 
about as much like Americans as they are probably like the inhabi- 
tants of the planet Jupiter. And this brings us to the really weak 
point of Dr. Mayo’s book. He is constantly going off at a tangent 
to answer the sneers of Blackwood’s Magazine and the Saturday Review 
against America. Dr. Mayo in a slanging match is more than equal 
to both of these journals put together. But what has art to do with 
such matters? Here then, we repeat, is the weak point of the book— 
that a man, who can evidently achieve much higher things, allows 
himself to stoop to such puerilities. There is also another weak point. 
We do not mean to say that Dr. Mayo ostentatiously parades his 
knowledge, but he writes, if we may for once be allowed to use a slang 
expression, “literary shop.” He suddenly stops in his narrative to 
quote, to tell us how such and such historical personages felt or did 
not feel under similar circumstances. In a word he is literary, and 
therefore weak. Lastly, Dr. Mayo indulges in the detestable habit of 
punning. If Dr. Mayo is ambitious of having his work translated, he 
should remember that puns, as a rule, are untranslateable. Dr. Mayo 
may, however, reply that upon this score he is perfectly indifferent, as 
in fifty years’ time the American language will be the only one spoken 
by the civilized world. Now we readily admit that we have done the 
worst that we can to Dr. Mayo’s novel, but we have been prompted to 
play the devil’s advocate through the indiscreet laudations of our con- 
temporaries. We hasten, however, to show that we are not blind to 
its really great merits and beauties. The book is not a great novel in 
the sense that “ Romola” is a great novel. But it most clearly proves 
that the author, if he only is true to himself, can write a really great 
work which may live. He has a keen insight, and a true feeling for 
poetry, as the following passage will show.—“ His beauty was some- 
thing like that often seen in the road-side pool—a passing glance, and 
all is dark, stagnant, and forbidding—a second look, and lo! in the depths 
are flitting clouds, and leafy trees, and waving grass and flowers” 
(vol. i. p. 32). Dr. Mayo’s humour, too, is good, though flavoured 
with a distinct American tone. But the Dorians of course have a 
right to be as Doric as they please. To our insular taste American 
wit has something of the flavour of Dr. Mayo’s own canvas-back duck 
to the palate of an European epicure—it is “ dubiously delightful.” 
Here is one of Dr. Mayo’s good things—* Millioneuse! where did you 
get that word ?” “Oh! that’s newspaper French. You don’t suppose 
that a fellow, who has all his life been taking liberty with his native 
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tongue, hasn’t a right to do what he pleases with a foreign language” 
(vol. ii. p. 583). We have heard of “Continental English,” but 
“Newspaper French’? is new to us. Here is another—“I don’t 
believe he’ll leave a cent over amillion.” ‘ Well that’s enough to leave 
behind one. To be sure it don’t count for much in this world, 
but you have the satisfaction of knowing that it will count for a great 
deal less in the next” (vol. ii. p. 653). Dr. Mayo is evidently of a 
different opinion to the English humourist, who, when he heard that 
some one had died worth thirty thousand pounds, replied —* A nice sum 
to begin the next world with.” Lastly, Dr. Mayo’s book is written in 
a thoroughly manly spirit, which is perfectly refreshing after the sickly 
sentiment of the generality of novels, whether American or English. 
We confess our ignorance. We have never before heard of 
“ Johannes Olaf,” nor its author, “The German George Eliot.”’ Some 
of our contemporaries, we perceive, speak of her as Madame de Wille, 
and we shall venture to follow suit. We certainly, after the advertise- 
ment of “a German George Eliot,” opened the book with the highest 
expectations. Here we hoped to find, if not a new “ Romola,” at 
least a German “ Adam Bede.” Who first called Madame de Wille 
“a German George Eliot” we are also ignorant. But we can safely 
say that whoever did so was entirely ignorant of both George Eliot 
and Madame de Wille. To call things by names which they are not, 
and to add big capitals, was one of the chief devices for originality of 
the late Lord Lytton. A statesman was with him an English Pericles 
or a British Cleon as the case might be. The principal beauty of this 
figure of speech, as Martinus Scribblerus observes, under “The Art of 
Confounding,’’ is that it generally gives an idea just opposite to what 
it means to describe. Whoever called Madame de Wille “a German 
George Eliot” must have acted strictly according to this principle. 
With equal justice we might call Mr. Tupper an English Goethe, or 
Mr. W. M. Reynolds a British Novalis. We laboured under the 
idea that we understood some of the merits of George Eliot. We 
were under the impression that her novels revealed, to a degree hitherto 
utterly unknown, the most subtle analysis of character, high descrip- 
tive power amounting to prose poetry, deep humour, and the very 
perfection of literary art. We have looked in vain through “ Johannes 
Olaf” for any one of these qualities. For that perfect expression of 
thought, which so distinguishes George Eliot, so subtle yet so clear 
in its meaning, we discover only that vague sort of rant, which, un- 
fortunately, is so often mistaken by the mass of mankind for ideas and 
principles. Of the humour of Mrs. Poyser and Bartle Massey, and 
the other wonderful creations of George Eliot, we can discover not a 
trace. For that moral elevation of thought, which, in our opinion, is 
after all the great charm of George Eliot, we are treated to a quantity 
of passion and mysticism, which we do not care to describe. But the 
curious part of the whole affair is that the writer has chosen a really 
fine subject for a novel, but has deliberately thrown away her oppor- 
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tunitiés. She has for instance the chance of describing the Elbe and 
the Rhine, but her descriptions are in the merest commonplace guide- 
book style. In a chapter “The Serpent’s Whispers” she has the 
opportunity of painting one of the strongest of human passions, but 
she falls into such bathos, that we actually found ourselves laughing 
at the utter absurdity of the scene. And so all through, opportunity 
after opportunity she deliberately misuses. Her reflections are so 
trite and so silly that their only place is some school-girl’s album. 
Here is a specimen—“ Three months had elapsed. What are three 
months in the ordinary course of time ?” (vol. i. p. 202). Precisely a 
quarter of a year, by which time, we should think, “ Johannes Olaf” 
will be quite forgotten. 

If any one, however, wishes to read an average German novel, let 
him turn to “Gold Elsie,”* a pleasant one-volume tale. A former 
work by the same authoress was not long ago translated under the 
title of “The Old Maid’s Secret,” but did not attain to any popularity 
in England. The present story is likely to be more successful. It 
contains some charming descriptions of the Thuringian Forest, for 
which we wish we had space. We must, however, make room for the 
following little touch—“ Here and there a slender, green-tinted sun- 
beam would slip from bough to bough down upon the feathery grass, 
and the little strawberry blossoms, sprinkled everywhere like snow- 
flakes’ (p. 23). The translation appears to be finely done, but we are 
somewhat puzzled by the mention of a “king-bird”’ (p. 24), a bird 
entirely unknown under that name in England, and by such a phrase 
as a “trig little blonde” (p. 92). 

We hardly know how to deal with such a book as “ Compton Friars,” 
by the author of “ Mary Powell.” It appears from the dedication 
that no less a person than his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
in the habit of studying with, as it appears, the most beneficial results, 
works by this authoress. To the Primate of England is the tale de- 
dicated. We repeat, we do not feel ourselves either capable or worthy 
of the task of reviewing such a book. We gladly, however, seize the 
opportunity of allowing our readers to see the kind of literature which 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury is in the habit of reading. 
Here is an extract from the first chapter—* Bats are curious creatures 
—useful too—they live entirely on gnats and other night insects” 
(p. 4). It must be refreshing to the Archbishop, after the fierce con- 
troversies upon Darwinism and anthropoid apes to which he must have 
lately been subjected, to read such a simple statement of natural his- 
tory. Here is another little extract from the same chapter on the 
habits of some human bats, which will, we feel sure, touch his Grace’s 
heart if not surprise his intellect—“The Hartlepools were not rich. 
Nor did they enter into county society, though the best county 
families visited and valued them for the sake of something intrinsic, 
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seemingly, that they-could not help recognising” (p. 5). Even the 
county families are such angels of light that they have no aristocratic 
pride in “ Compton Friars,” but recognise humble merit at first sight. 
If this is correct we may say of them, as of the bats, “ curious crea- 
tures—useful too.” One more extract from the same chapter—*“ The 
first evening was spent in frank, unlimited chat, truly refreshing and 
recreating. It was entirely female talk” (p. 6). And this is precisely 
the character of the whole book. It is entirely female talk. That the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should be pleased with such stuff as this 
need not, however, excite our surprise. 

“Grace Tolmar’” is a strong book, but essentially unpleasant, not 
from any moral, but an artistic defect. There is no repose. We are 
kept at one high pitch of excitement. . This is, we are quite aware, the 
ideal of a publisher’s novel. We have seen too many letters from 
publishers’ “ readers,” urging sensation and excitement, not to know 
what a publisher’s model novel means. And this is one. ‘The writer 
can plainly do very much better. He is evidently an accompiished 
man, who has seen much more of the world, its ways, and its men and 
women, than falls to the lot of most people. He has evidently thought, 
too, for himself. But all these qualifications may not only be wasted, 
but even turned to a bad account in a novel. His characters are all 
too much alike. They all, if we may use such an expression, talk at 
about the same level of excellence. There is not sufficient individuality 
in them. In the scenes themselves light and shadow are wanting. 
Again, the author is far too much given to tell us “ about and about” 
persons and things. Thus we are in one place told of Count Rehden 
that he “supported his views with such short axiomatic, incisive argu- 
ments as were not easily answerable’’ (p. 178). Now this sounds very 
well, and is quite good enough for the generality of Mudie’s subscribers, 
upon whom incisive arguments would perhaps be wasted. But for all 
that we confess that we should like to have some at least of these un- 
answerable arguments, and should have had a higher opinion of the 
author's abilities if he had given them to us. Again, in another place 
the author writes, “Count Rehden had then but just returned to 
Albano, and he entertained me with his pointed remarks upon the 
people on his travels” (p. 182). Now, as pointed remarks worth any- 
thing are so uncommonly rare in novels, we feel somewhat disappointed 
in being put off in this cavalier fashion. The worst of the matter, 
however, is that when we do meet with a pointed remark, it is not 
precisely new. “I warn you, Count Rehden,” I said, “to wait before 
you provoke me too far. Iam your master in two ways.” “ How 
so?” “For one, I am careless of my own life, and therefore master of 
yours” (p. 229). This is thoroughly melodramatic, and would go at 
once to a publishers’ “ reader’s” heart. But unfortunately the saying 
is rather stale. If the author will turn to Mr. Hayward’s recently 
collected Essays, he will find at least two similar passages—Seneca’s 
Contemptor suemet vite, dominus aliene, and Henry the Fourth’s “ he 
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who despises his own life will always be master of mine.” But of 
course, in a novel an author must be sensational at any price. We have 
dwelt upon these shortcomings because we feel sure that Mr. Danger- 
field is capable of very much higher things. He must, however, learn 
to despise all the arts and tricks which lead to a little fleeting popu- 
larity at Mudie’s, and give an ephemeral reputation in Paternoster- 
row. His strong points are analysis of character and a cultivated 
feeling for art and nature. We must not forget to say that there are 
two duel scenes, which, though unpleasant, are remarkably powerful. 
We hope to see this power turned to a better purpose in Mr. Danger- 
field’s next tale. 

With the remaining works on our table we must deal briefly. The 
idea contained in “Stories in Precious Stones’” is good, and prettily 
worked out. The authoress has set each month in a stone, the green 
of May in an emerald, and hot July ina ruby. Many of the tales are 
very pathetic, and we can recommend the book as a present for young 
ladies before they wear either emeralds or rubies. 

Miss Hesba Stretton has done good work before now, and we may 
therefore take her “ Doctor’s Dilemma’”® upon trust. We certainly 
do not, however, like the opening of the first chapter—* I think I was 
as nearly mad as I could be.” We have almost the same objection to 
mad people in novels as in real life. But there are better things than 
this in the book, especially some charming descriptions of the Channel 
Islands. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor requires no recommendation from us. 
“Seeta’”’ is sure to be popular with all Anglo-Indians. One thing let 
us, however, note to his especial honour. “TI have,” he says, speaking 
of the Indian mutiny, “ purposely avoided the sickening details of 
pitiless massacres and sufferings.’? When we remember how certain 
popular English novelists would have made capital out of the mas- 
sacres, and gloated over human misery, we cannot be too thankful that 
there are really brave men left among us of the high stamp and nature 
of Colonel Meadows Taylor. 

Mr. Marsh has in his “ For Liberty’s Sake” considerably increased 
the difficulties of reviewing him by mixing up history and fiction. 
His book is written in a clear style, and his facts, we suppose, are 
correct. It would have been better, we should have thought, to have 
brought out the work in the orthodox historical form. 

“The Favell Children””* may be recommended to very young 
persons for Sunday reading. 
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We have somewhere seen a calculation that considerably over two 
hundred new works of poetry are published every year in England. 
During the last twenty years, therefore, making allowances for those 
who venture upon a second work, we have had no less than four thou- 
sand poets amongst us. Now, as at the outside there are only some 
ten recognised poets in the United Kingdom, there must consequently 
be three thousand nine hundred and ninety blighted beings. Of course 
this blight amongst the poets is put down to the envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness of critics. If critics only did their duty there would 
be four thousand poets amongst us. Here for instance is one of them, 
a Mr. Kentish, who writes about “ Cesar in Britain.”” His method 
appears to be to describe a tremendous battle with as much verbiage 
as possible, and what is left over he converts into skirmishes. 

Now and then we come across a book which excites some hope. The 
author of “ Songs of Early Spring’’”* has evidently sat at the feet of 
Wordsworth. He is, however, no servileimitator. He goes straight to 
Nature for his inspiration. He has sung of her in all her moods. We, 
however, prefer his Spring pieces most. He has caught something of 
the spirit of the season when “ heavy Saturn leaps and laughs.” This 
is the characteristic of our early poets. But in these days, following 
the example of a certain French school, we have suddenly become 
enamoured with the decaying beauties of Autumn. We do not for one 
moment deny those beauties, but there is certain danger of an over- 
morbid treatment. We prefer, therefore, the healthy freshness of Mr. 
Rowland Brown’s muse. But if Mr. Brown means to win a place 
amongst the immortal few, he must exercise a far more rigid self- 
control over himself than he hitherto has done. It is not enough to 
write prettily and gracefully, as Mr. Rowland Brown certainly does, 
about May and April, and blossoming orchards, and brooks flowing 
amongst banks of flowers. A good deal more than this must be done. 
We repeat, however, that Mr. Brown’s book certainly excites our hopes, 
and we shall look forward with real interest to his next poem. 

The “ Anthologia Anglica”™* has been compiled, we are informed in 
the preface, “with special reference to that very numerous class of 
readers who have not the leisure to search out for themselves the most 
beautiful and most valuable of the flowers, often almost concealed by the 
very luxuriance of the surrounding vegetation in the garden of English 
poetry” (p. viii.). We are sorry to say that the work by no means 
carries out the promise which is couched in such flowery language. 
We think that the editor might have discovered something better in 
Carew than the solitary piece entitled “ The Advent of Spring,” which 
contains such lines as these— 
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‘“‘ But the warm sun thaws the benumbed earth, 
And makes it tender; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo.” (p. 121.) 


In the first place, the swallow does not pass the winter in a state of 
suspended animation. In the second place, the cuckoo does not sleep 
through the winter in the hole of a tree. We think, too, that the 
editor might have given us more than one piece from Herrick. The 
book cannot for one moment be compared with Mr. Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury.” 

We are very glad to see anedition of Chapman’s “ Dramatic 
Works.” The poet whom poets, both ancient and modern, have 
honoured, the friend of Jonson and Browne, the translator of 
Homer, whom Keats loved and Shelley reverenced, well deserves 
such a tribute of respect, the best that can be paid to his memory— 
the present handsome edition of his plays. The editor has done 
his work well. In a graceful memoir he has told us all that is 
known of the poet’s life, and added a selection of the best criticisms, 
including those by Hazlitt and Lamb, on his plays. The notes are to 
the point, and give in many instances really valuable information. 
The edition ought to find a place in every well-selected library. 

There is a story told of some Frenchman, who after he had been 
three days in London declared that he thoroughly understood the 
English character. He luckily remained three years, and then con- 
fessed that he did not understand it so well as with three days’ study. 
A little knowledge is certainly dangerous. We do not accuse Mr. 
Francillon” of this fault. But we think that if, instead of only giving 
some six or seven pages to the characters, or rather characteristics, of 
each nation, he had devoted six or seven chapters to them, he would 
have found his difficulties very much increased. It is of course im- 
possible to do justice to any nation in the small space to which Mr. 
Francillon has restricted himself. Still in that space a writer may say 
all that he has to say, and say it well. This is what Mr. Francillon 
does. His style, as we noticed in his amusing novel, “Pearl and 
Emerald,” is bright and epigrammatic. We do not know that he has 
actually added anything to our stock of knowledge, but he has done 
good service in exposing several of our insular prejudices. His two 
best sketches are those of the typical Frenchman and the typical 
German. He points out what every one who has ever resided for 
even a few months either in Paris or a French provincial town soon 
discovers, that the French, and not the English, are a nation of shop- 
keepers. Ifa Frenchman is not an actual shopkeeper, he very com- 
monly has the soul of one. Those who are under the delusion that all 
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Frenchmen are humorous and polite should certainly read Mr. Fran- 
cillon’s sketch of Alphonse. There are of course, as Mr. Francillon 
willingly allows, exceptions. Equally good is Mr. Francillon’s sketch 
of the typical German, as seen in Hans. With the average English- 
man Hans bleibt immer Hans. As Mr. Francillon observes, of course 
we understood him ; he was our own cousin, so we naturally understood 
him. We were, however, not very proud of the connexion. He drank 
and smoked so. He wrote, too, such queer books. He! made us feel 
uncomfortable. With the Oxford Don we wished all the German 
literature at the bottom of the German Ocean. Mr. Francillon pro- 
ceeds to show us the bright side of the shield. He carefully points 
out how utterly false is the common vulgar estimate of the German 
nation, such as still lingers amongst our middle classes, gathered, we 
may suppose, from watching the movements of itinerant German bands 
and “ buy-a-broom”’ girls. In all the sketches we find shrewd remarks 
scattered up and down. In one place Mr. Francillon notices, “there 
never was a dark-eyed man yet, of whatever nation he might be, who 
was not open to the charge of insincerity, never a grey-eyed man who 
was not held to be cold and reserved” (pp. 19, 20). Mr. Francillon 
might have strengthened his case by quoting the French lines upon 
the colours of the eyes, beginning “ Les yeux bleus vont aux cieux.” 
The second portion of Mr. Francillon’s book is devoted to sketches of 
London and its motley crowd—actors, actresses, Free Lances, Bohe- 
mians, and Street Arabs. We hardly care for it so much as for the 
first part. Still there are good things in it. His sketch of the prima 
donna, in the chapter “ Among the Stars,” is very truthful, though 
running quite contrary to popular notions. His conclusion is—“ The 
true enthusiast, the true artist in song, seldom becomes a star. She, 
perhaps, has the reward ascribed to virtue. A star may be glorious in 
itself, it is true; but far more often it shines with reflected light, and 
fashion is its sun” (pp. 85, 86). The world will probably be sceptical of 
the truth of this assertion, but we believe that Mr. Francillon is in 
the main quite right. Another very truthful, but more painful, 
chapter is “ Among the Caterpillars.” These caterpillars never de- 
velope into butterflies. They have reversed the process of nature. 
They have been butterflies, and have changed to grubs. Once they 
were brilliant wits, now they are sots. Once a splendid career was 
before them, now their refuge is the pot-house. We boast of the 
present state of literature and the high position of literary men and 
their great rewards, but listen to Mr. Francillon:—“Go into the 
libraries of our great museums, and you will see to what a last pass 
the drudgery of hack work still brings men—aye, and women too. It 
is simply terrible to see there the haggard faces, the wasted frames, 
the hopeless aspect... .. No, Grub Street is not swept away. It 
has but changed its name and widened its area—that is all’’ (p. 106). 
And Mr. Francillon has not told the worst. 

Mr. Noble’s “ Pelican Papers’ ” is essentially feminine in the worst 
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sense of the term. Paul Pelican is only the altera ego of Mr. Noble. 
There is not a single masculine idea throughout the book. The writer 
mistakes looseness of thought for breadth, and flabbiness of style for 
earnestness. Paul Pelican’s mental powers may easily be judged. 
He admires A. K. H. B., but not Shakspeare. He likes Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s “ Ravenshoe,”’ but cannot read a page of Hudibras. He 
loves Dr. George MacDonald, but not Montaigne. Such a person puts 
himself out of court. We are at a loss to know how to judge him. 
When a man deliberately informs you that he does not admire Shak- 
speare, Butler, Montaigne, and Miss Austen, we can only regard him 
as imperfectly educated, or else of feeble intellect. He moves our com- 
passion rather than indignation. It is well, however, to know what 
he does like. For humour he admires the “ Noctes” of Christopher 
North. We, on the contrary, are of Blanco White’s opinion that they 
are one prolonged “intellectual row.” In philosophy his guide is Dr. 
George MacDonald. What Dr. George MacDonald may say to his 
pupil we hardly care to inquire. Here isa bright little bit of Pelican’s 
philosophy :—“ I will listen to any man’s dogmatism, and love him 
for it, if he is trying with all his heart to make me right; but I will 
not listen with anything but loathing if he is only trying with all his 
skill to show that I am wrong” (p. 187). We cannot say that we 
should love any man on account of his dogmatism, though we might 
do so in spite of it. And instead of loathing a man for trying to con- 
vince us with all his skill, we should feel that he was paying us a 
genuine compliment. We should advise Mr. Noble rather to take for 
his maxim—* I will be tolerant of everything, even of another man’s 
intolerance.” It has only been by-keeping this aphorism steadily in 
our mind that we have been able to read through Mr. Noble’s book. 
“A piece of soap, and I am ready to start,” said one of our generals 
at the Horse Guards in reply to the question when he should be pre- 
pared to conduct a campaign. “Shawl-straps, and I am ready to go 
round the world,” cries Miss Alcott, “provided my trunks are sent 
forward by luggage-train.” This is one of the many morals of her 
charming little book. But it contains a great deal besides. Miss 
Alcott describes the adventures of three American ladies through 
Europe. Amanda is the guide through France, Switzerland and 
Italy ; Lavinia, for her knowledge of the language, through England ; 
whilst Matilda acts as a general female Murray and Bradshaw com- 
bined. We are not surprised to hear of Italian Counts madly falling 
in love with them, or of enthusiastic antiquarians dividing their books 
and treasures with them. They carry good spirits wherever they go. 
In fact the authoress is sometimes obliged to apologize for their 
vagaries. She confesses that Lavinia in Italy pursued the romantic in 
a style that was a disgrace to her years, whilst Amanda on one occasion 
almost-compromised her nation, and Matilda defied the power of 
European despots by wildly going about, like a free-born American 
girl, without a passport. For this, however, she was justly punished. 





18 *¢ Shawl-Straps : a Second Series of Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag.”” By Louisa M. 
Alcott. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 1873. 
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Not even the freest-born American can be allowed to commit such 
high treason. For this offence she had to be humiliated to the post 
of ladysmaid, and to go for a time without her jewellery and those 
beautiful gloves of which we hearso much. This is surely punishment. 
enough to satisfy the sternest European official. The adventures which 
these three American ladies went through are certainly exciting. At 
Lugano they witnessed an opera in bedgowns and bedquilts. At 
Florence they enjoyed a little earthquake, whilst at Rome the Tiber, 

so to speak, was turned on for their especial benefit, and a flood was 
the result. We regret to say that the art-criticisms of these ladies are 
very profane. They appear to have seen little in the Italian churches 
and galleries but “green saints in whirlwinds of pink angels.” But 
amidst all their pleasantry we find plenty of sober criticism, acute ob- 
servation, and charming ‘descriptions. The chapter on Britany is 
particularly good. The authoress however, reserves all her prettiest 
compliments for England and the English. Modesty alone prevents 
us from giving a quotation. But we should advise all our readers to 
turn to the book and see for themselves what a really nice set of people 
we are. 

The late Mr. Power’s “ Handy Book About Books”” stands to other 
books in much the same relation as Notes and Queries does to other 
papers. It possesses the same sort of out-of-the-way erudition, the 
same pleasant aroma of black-letter. It is a book for the bookish, for 
bookworms and bibliomaniacs. Mr. Power was, however, something 
more than a bookworm or a bibliomaniac. The present work testifies 
both to his scholarly knowledge and his artistic taste. Mr. Power has 
practised what he preached. He was a lover of handsome bindings. 
He has therefore enshrined his present work in two covers, one Italian 
and the other French, both of the best sixteenth century ‘work. He 
advocated toned paper for books, and accordingly his pages are of a 
soft, delicate cream-colour, which is a great relief to the eyes. He 
was an admirer of the so-called “ silver letter,” and his book is printed 
in a type which may almost equal it for clearness. Lastly, he was 
always most urgent that every book should be provided with a good 
index, and we accordingly find the best and fullest which we ever met. 
His index is indeed a work of itself. Now it is obvious that in these 
material, but still very important matters, the publisher should share 
the credit and the honour with the author. We certainly congratulate 
Mr. Wilson on the handsome style in which he has brought out the 
work, whether as regards binding, paper, or type. Its contents are 
very varied. One of the most interesting chapters to the student is. 
that on Bibliography. Nothing is so much wanted, so to speak, as A 
Catalogue of Catalogues. Thus, a student of Shakspeare wants to. 
know all the works which have been written on his especial subject. 
The shortness of life will not allow him to go hunting through the 
British Museum Catalogue. Mr. Power partly supplies this great 
want by giving the titles of various catalogues of Shakspearian works. 





19 « A Handy-Book about Books. For Book-lovers, Book- wee and Book- 
sellers.” Attempted by John Power. London: John Wilson. 1873. 
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This alone is an enormous boon, and will save the student many a weary 
day’s search. Several we perceive, he has omitted, but completeness 
in such an undertaking is utterly impossible. It is a great thing that 
such a good start has been made, and we have no doubt that the work 
will in a second edition be carried on, and as far as it is possible made 
exhaustive. The chapter on Chronology is excellent. It is full of 
that out-of-the-way sort of knowledge, of those odds and ends which 
one so soon forgets, and which one is always glad to learn again. It 
begins B.c. 50 with the invention of printing in China, and ends 
A.D. 1870 with the introduction of halfpenny post-cards in England. 
We notice a slip of the pen under the year 1616 in the statement 
that Shakspeare and Cervantes died on the same day (page 37). This 
error has arisen from forgetting that the Styles in England and Spain 
were not then the same. One of the most amusing chapters, however, 
is that entitled Miscellaneous. It is full of that sort of lore about 
rare books and rare editions, and their prices, which delights the 
hearts of bibliomaniacs. It contains, too, all kinds of hints about 
bookbinding and the preservation of books. We learn from Mr. 
Power that morocco, as it certainly is the handsomest, is also in the 
long run the most durable of bindings, and we are warned to no longer 
put our trust in Russian leather as a preservative against moths and 
bookworms. We notice, however, a singular omission. We ventured 
to look for the true meaning of that mysterious term “ foxed,’”’ which 
we find so often in the catalogues of second-hand booksellers, but Mr. 
Power is silent, and gives us neither the derivation of the word nor a 
remedy for the evil. The chapter on the Provincial Booksellers’ 
Directory is necessarily far from complete. Now, as Mr. Power has 
dedicated his book to the readers of Notes and Queries, we think it 
would be only a graceful compliment on their part if they would send 
to that journal a note of those towns omitted by Mr. Power, where 
printing has been carried on, with a list of the most remarkable books 
published. Every collector of glossaries and local works bearing upon 
provincialisms knows the enormous difficulty that there is, not in 
merely procuring them, but in discovering even their existence. In 
this way a very great evil, which is of course growing greater as the 
books increase in rarity, would be remedied. Few, except scholars, 
appreciate the real value of local books. Foreigners often notice the 
fact that we have very few good local presses in England compared 
with those in France and Germany. We believe, however, that we 
could show quite as fine specimens of local printing and of valuable 
local books, as they can, if the matter was properly investigated. In 
conclusion, let us most strongly recommend “The Handy Book About 
Books,” not merely to bibliomaniacs, who are too often only “col-- 
lectors of books for the sake of binding,” but to all scholars, stuy- 
dents, publishers, and booksellers. 

In speaking of an “ Introduction to the Study of Dante” it is 





20 ¢¢ An Introduction to the Study of Dante.” By John Addington Symonds, 
M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
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fair to regard it from the point of view of those to whom it is 
addressed. Now it is not properly addressed to those who have 
already, by long and loving study, familiarized themselves with the 
poet’s writings. Of course it ought to be such that even these will 
read it with pleasure and gain something, too, from reading; but they 
are not its proper readers. It speaks necessarily, and in the first 
place, to those to whom Dante is as yet a sealed volume; to those 
who are looking about for some guide to his history and meaning. 
First of all, then, they would desire such a sketch of Italian history, 
and of the poet’s own life and deeds and opinions as might furnish 
what may be called the proper setting of the poem. Then would 
follow an outline of the poem itself, and an interpretation of its pur- 
pose, with such remarks on the distinguishing genius of the author as 
might enable them to know what to look for when they commenced a 
fuller study for themselves. Now the first part of these conditions 
Mr. Symonds has very well satisfied. His early history of Italy and 
his account of Dante’s own life and personality leave little that could 
be desired in an Introduction. His sketch of Dante’s principal work, 
“The Divina Commedia,” is necessarily less complete and satisfactory. 
And yet he has told us a great deal that may assist and stimulate 
further reading; and has certainly, on the whole, characterized the 
author’s genius correctly. To say that he has not done so completely 
appears almost ungracious where so much has been done well, and 
where complete success must be well nigh impossible. The parts 
which have been left most imperfect are the chapters on Dante’s 
similes, and on the metre and laws of the Terza Rima. The former of 
these is singularly imperfect; the latter singularly inaccurate. It 
is quite untrue to say that much license is allowed in the Terza 
Rima, and that the scansion of the verse is determined less by 
feet than by accent and emphasis. The apparent irregularities of 
the metre almost entirely disappear if the two vowels i and u 
are correctly sounded, that is with the consonant sound of y and w. 
We remark, too, throughout: the volume, a little excess of rhetorical 
language. Many pretty little sentences are obviously introduced for 
their prettiness, and had far better be omitted. And this is the more 
pity, because they are sometimes very pretty and expressive—if only 
we had not quite so many of them, and if they bore less obvious marks 
of elaboration. We think, too, that Mr. Symonds need not have told 
us that “ what Dante fancied” in his vision of the scenes of Paradise, 
“need not correspond in detail to the actual truth ;’ and that “ when 
the darkness of this life is dispelled, and the wrestling with the flesh is 
past, the purged and disembodied spirit may be destined to behold no 
snow-white petals of the everlasting rose expand above it.” The 
remark may be a true one, and might be extended with equal propriety 
to the rest of the poem, but it is difficult to imagine what class of 
readers would be likely to fall into the error which it is intended to cor- 
rect. We think Mr. Symonds’ best chapter is that on “The Poetry of 
Chivalrous Love.” It is a little nonsensical in parts, but not more so 
than is in perfect accordance with the subject of which it treats. Joie 
and Mania can hardly be described with an excess of rhetoric. His 
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own translations from the Provengal poets are admirable.’ On the 
whole we must thank Mr. Symonds very cordially for his little 
volume; but must add, whether by way of praise or censure, that 
we think he would succeed better in an introduction to Petrarch than 
to Dante. 
“ Beim Lachen kann man werden 
Wohl hundert Jahre alt” 


is frequently quoted in Germany by the industrious collectors of jokes. 
But, as a rule, German jest books do not excite laughter, though by 
the way it must be confessed, that our best Shakespeare Jest Book 
has been edited by a German. But then the Germans do everything con- 
nected with Shakspeare well. However, we have before us a volume” 
which will help to take away much of the reproach which attaches 
to German collections of jokes. The illustrations, although rather too 
much in the Kladderadatsch style, are decidedly above the average. 
One of the best, perhaps, is that which illustrates Heine’s “ Der 
liebenswiirdige Jiingling.’”’ There is genuine character in every face of 
the audience. Some of the others are far too broad for our taste. The 
wit which depends upon coarseness simply disgusts. ‘The collection 
itself is free from this fault. Good wit, as all good art is, is much the 
same in allages. We therefore were not startled to find the Aristo- 
phanic Bpexexexeé xout xoag reproduced in German. The frogs of Berlin 
and Athens, we suppose, croak much in the same note. In another 
piece, “ Hindernisse,’’ there is a complete Noah’s Ark of animals. 
The cock crows, the dog barks, the kitten mews, all upon true onoma- 
topoétic principles. We plead guilty to liking these popular ballads 
(Volkslieder), or as some people might call them, Nursery songs, far 
better than those which make greater pretensions. ‘There is an excel- 
lent one, “ Der Spielmannsohn,” to which the reader can attach a second 
meaning. But we are afraid that that day is still far off when moral 
sentiment or art shall have any power to restrain the passion of 
emperors and kings. 

There are three achievements to which every literary knight-errant 
seems bound to devote his energies—to releasing the Man in the Iron 
Mask, and the discovery of Junius and Mr.W. H. ‘Che Man in the 
Iron Mask, since Matthioli’s claims are now generally admitted, no 
longer excites the curiosity which he did, although MM. Topin and 
Iung still continue to write, but public interest is as keen as ever con- 
cerning Junius and Mr. W.H. For our own part, we consider these 
two questions as of very secondary importance. If, however, German 
thoroughness, and we may add German audacity, can settle the matter, 
Herr Krauss” may rest content. If anybody can believe that Mr. 
W. H. stands for Henry Wriothesley, Lord Southampton, he can also 
probably follow Herr Krauss in his other ingenious theories. We 





21 ¢* Deutscher Humor in Poesie.” Illustrirt von Oskar Pletsch, J. Fiillhaas, 
u.A. Zweite bedeutend vermehrte und verschénerte Auflage. Leipzig: C. F. 
Amelang. 1872. 

22 «*Shakspeare’s Southampton-Sonnette.” Deutsch von Fritz Krauss. Leipzig : 
Wilhelm Engelmann. 1872. 
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have only two or three brief remarks to make. We should always re- 
member that it is not Shakspeare, but his publisher, who writes this 
extraordinary dedication. What kind of men publishers were in Shak- 
speare’s days, and how, for the purpose of making a dishonourable 
profit, they treated Shakspeare, we need not here say. Had Shak- 
speare himself written the dedication, it would have been quite another 
matter. A publisher’s dedication should no more interest us than a 
publisher’s puff. In both cases it is done with the same object, and in 
both cases it is likely to be equally false. It is no answer to say that 
Shakspeare did not remonstrate, for we know that he did not remon- 
strate in other cases, where the most flagrant injustice had been done 
to him by publishers. The true interest, however, of the Sonnets 
consists in the fact that they show us the man Shakspeare, and open 
before us his personal history, his innermost feelings, his sorrows, his 
joys, his doubts—in a word, reveal the creator of Hamlet and Lear. 
Of the translation by Herr Krauss we can speak in the highest terms. 
It is not only faithful, but poetical. The notes are to the point. With 
regard to what flower Shakspeare means by marigold, which Herr 
Krauss rightly enough translates by “ ringelblume,” we should advise 
him to consult Beisly’s “ Shakspeare’s Garden,” a work scarcely known 
in Germany, and which, in spite of Dyce’s strictures, is written with 
great care and industry. 

Some thirty years ago Carlyle complained, in a well-known article, 
that Richter” was completely unknown to the English public. Thanks 
to Mr. Carlyle and others, no writer is now perhaps so well known in 
England as “ Jean Paul,” “ der einzige.” One of those little volumes 
which Germans always do so well, giving extracts from his works, will 
be welcomed by Richter’s English admirers. It is compiled on much 
the same method as Herr Merz’s little work, “ Goethe als Erzieher.” 
It consists of a selection of those thoughts which the Germans delight 
to call “ Lichtstrahlen” and “ Gedankenspiine,” and the French “ Pen- 
sées,” and for which we have no other equivalent besides “ Aphorisms” 
or “ Apophthegms,”’ neither of which quite conveys the exact shade of 
meaning. There is no occasion at this time of day to pass any special 
criticisms on Jean Paul’s “Thoughts.” Their gauge has been long 
ago pretty accurately taken. Here, however, is a reflection upon anger 
—“Der Zorn hat die Farbe und die Bedeutung der Morgenréthe.” 
We will not attempt any explanation of this enigma, the mere mystery 
of which is so delightful to some minds, and which from its very want 
of clearness passes at once for wisdom. Nor will we compare it with 
what Bacon has said on the same subject. We will take a master of 
English humour, as Jean Paul is of German humour—Swift. ‘This is 
what that satirist, who after Bacon has uttered some of the most 
trenchant aphorisms in our language, says—“ To be angry is to re- 
venge the faults of others upon ourselves.” This we can understand, 
and apply practically in the daily concerns of life. But about Jean 
Paul’s cloudy simile we know nothing, except that a red sunrise is 





3 “Jean Paul als Dichter und Prediger.” Bliiten und Perlen aus- seinen 
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often the forerunner of a stormy day, which is far too prosaic a doc- 
trine for any true disciple in mysticism. We do not, of course, mean 
to say that there are not better things in the book. On the contrary, 
many are very noble and highly poetical. But whenever we have been 
able to test the value of the purely philosophical sayings with parallel 
passages in our own Bacon, or the more worldly ones with those of 
Rochefoucault, their inferiority has been apparent. These sayings of 
Jean Paul’s should be compared with those of Vauvenargues or Joubert 
or Novalis. A study of this kind, such as Miss Martin has so well 
performed in another direction for Guicciardini, would be of real value. 
In the meantime we heartily commend the present interesting little 
volume to all admirers of Jean Paul. It puts in a small compass and 
in a convenient shape all the best sayings of their favourite author. 

It is, however, as a humorist that Richter is most widely known, 
He has been placed by universal consent in the very first rank of the 
world’s humorists. Cervantes alone has been thought worthy to be 
his peer. We must confess to having some doubts on the matter ; 
and the examination of a little volume, “ Jean Paul als Grossmeister 
deutschen Humors,’” has by no means helped to weaken our scepticism. 
What we mean is, that his manner of saying a thing contributes far 
more to the humorous effect than the actual matter. Take for instance 
his famous comparison of mankind to a flock of sheep all following the 
old bell-wether, which has been so highly praised by Carlyle. There is 
nothing very original in the idea, and certainly nothing very humorous ; 
precisely the same simile may be found in Charron, in whose pages it does 
not raise the faintest smile. But told in Jean Paul’s grotesque fashion, 
it is undoubtedly humorous and telling. Form in humour is every- 
thing. If Grimaldi merely said “Good morning,” people roared with 
laughter. So with Jean Paul. It is his manner which is humo- 
rous, rather than the substance. Often in reading the present volume 
we have turned to the title-page to make quite sure that we had not 
taken up some second-rate German jest-book. Here, for instance, is a 
sample of rather feeble joking, for it loses its point in a translation— 
“Die Biicher haben die meisten Eselsohren, deren Viiter keine haben” 
(p.27). Without multiplying quotations we can simply say that 
many of the examples of Jean Paul’s humour given in the present 
volume appear to us fanciful, many strained, and more affected. The 
editor’s excuse will probably be, Aliter non jit, Avite, liber. There are, 
however, plenty of good things to be found. Here is one which con- 
tains a subtle bit of criticism—* Die meisten jetzigen Dichter haben 
von den Spinnen nur das Talent zu spinnen, nicht zu weben” (p. 30). 
And here is another which is still more trenchant—“ Oft ist die Ehe 
wie zwei Fettropfen, die auf dem Wasser schwimmen, ohne zusammen 
zu fliessen” (p. 35). We might easily make a tolerably long list of 
such sayings. It is only justice to add that Jean Paul appears at his 
best in the longer extracts, for which we have not space. His humour, 
in short, wants plenty of page to roll and rollick about in. 





24 “ Jean Paul als Grossmeister deutschen Humors.” Bliiten und Perlen aus 
seinen Werken, Ausgewihlt von Eduard Kauffer. Reudnitz: C. Forster. 
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We prefer the introduction of “ Der Grobschmied von Antwerpen”* 


to the actual poem. The writer shows facility of expression, a com- 
mand of metre, and at times a felicity of language, especially in describ- 
ing scenery. We would gladly, had space permitted, have given some 
specimens of his descriptive poems. A short time since we called 
attention to Auerbach’s “ Zur guten Stunde,” and the same praise 
which we then bestowed we can extend to the numbers now before us. 
We must briefly acknowledge various new editions and reprints. 
Conspicuous amongst them are “ The Idylls of the King,’ containing 
Mr. Tennyson’s colonial views, upon which we may have something to 
say at another time. Mr. Blackmore’s “ Cradock Nowell”* has been 
revised. We are glad to see that he has not yielded to some of his 
critics, and removed those provincialisms which gave such a charming 
local colouring to his descriptions of the New Forest scenery. New 
editions of the “Fool of Quality,”” and Charlotte Bronté’s “ Pro- 
fessor,” conclude our list. The last is particularly well got up. 





ART. 


R. WOLTMANN’S “ Architectural History of Berlin,’ has 
already arrived at a second edition. At first sight the subject 

does not appear to be very promising, either for scientific or for popular 
treatment. Berlin is (as indeed the author starts by saying) a 
thoroughly modern town in character, modern to a degree in which 
it is resembled but by few other cities in Europe. It is true that 
Berlin dates its existence from the middle ages, but the existing 
monuments of that epoch which it possesses are neither many nor 
important. In its later days it has shown no disposition to respect 
the past, and whilst much has been left to go to ruin, much has also 
been destroyed. The historian of Berlin architecture can derive there- 
fore, but scanty elements of interest from the usual sources. Two brief 
chapters sum up the building activity of the city in the middle ages, and 





25 **Der Grobschmied von Antwerpen in Sieben Historien.” Von Gottfried 


Kinkel. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1872. 
*6 “Zur guten Stunde.” Von Berthold Auerbach. Stuttgart : Carl Hoffmann 


1872. 

*7 “The Works of Tennyson.” Vols. v. vi. *‘Idylls of the King.’ London: 
Strahan and Co. 1873, 

8 “*Cradock Nowell. A Tale of the New Forest.” Diligently Revised and Re- 
shapen. By R. Doddridge Blackmore. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, 
and Searle. 1873. 

#9 “The Fool of Quality.” By Henry Brooke. Newly Revised by Rev. C. 
Kingsley, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 1872. 

30 “<The Professor. With Poems by Charlotte Bronté.” J.ondon: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1873. 

1 “ Die Baugeschichte Berlins bis auf die Gegenwart.” Von Dr. Alfred Woltmann, 
Professor der Kunstgeschichte am Folytechnicum zu Carlsruhe. 2nd edition: 
Berlin. Paetel, 1872. 
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under the Hohenzollern Kurfiirsts. The opening of the third brings us 
at once to the eighteenth century, to the days of Friederick the first 
King of Prussia. The method which the author has adopted, and by 
means of which he manages to infuse spirit and vitality throughout the 
whole book, is to let us know sumething of the character of each suc- 
ceeding chief architect as a man. Thus Dr. Woltmann’s narrative 
ceases to be a purely technical account and criticism of a quantity of 
more or less unsatisfactory monuments now cumbering the ground, and 
becomes a living history of human effort, and its imperfect outcome. 
The interest which he thus makes us feel in each individual architect 
inclines us to be patient even with the defects and shortcomings of 
his work, inclines us to regard them only as the monuments of not to be 
avoided failure, which are inevitable in each struggle of the humar 
intelligence to shape for itself outward expression. It is owing to this 
treatment that the reader follows the history of the works undertaken by 
Friederick the First with such active attention. In Andreas Schliiter, 
the court sculptor, the king possessed an artist of unquestionable 
ability, to whom eventually he confided the direction of the rebuilding 
of the royal Schloss. The jealousy of the professional architects was 
aroused, a successful intrigue skilfully employed against him, the 
insecure construction of his great tower, which was to have formed 
the principal feature of the whole group of buildings, thus achieved 
his downfall and disgrace. With the death of Schliiter, the chapter 
closes, and the charm of genius fades away from the buildings of Berlin. 
Under Friederick Wilhelm the First nothing was done that had 
any artistic pretension; it is not until we come to the work executed 
by Knobelsdorff during the early part of the reign of Friederick the 
Great, that we find again even the impress of strong individual cha- 
racter. ‘The gap between the death of Knobelsdortf and the rise of 
Schinkel, is occupied by the ruling days of French taste (Carl von 
Gontard), followed by the reaction as personified by Langhaus. On 
the life and works of Schinkel, the writer dwells with zealous en- 
thusiasm at considerable length, and concludes with a careful notice of 
contemporary work which shows, he says, a tendency to the study of 
Greek and Renaissance work. It must not however be supposed 
that Dr. Woltmann has treated his subject from a purely literary 
point of view, he has not neglected to give the reader an ample 
measure of technical criticism and information, and every chapter 
contains a sufficient number of well-executed illustrations, by the 
examination of which the author’s commentaries and conclusions may 
be tested. 

“Studies in the History of the Renaissance ’” is the title of a volume 
of essays (several of which have already appeared in print) recently 
published by Mr. Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
The title is misleading. The historical element is precisely that which 
is wanting, and its absence makes the weak place of the whole book. 
The contents embrace a wide field. The names of Pico della Mirandula, 





2 «Studies in the History of. the Renaissance.” By Walter H. Pater. 
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of Botticelli, of Michael Angelo, of Joachim du Bellay, standing at the 
head of respective chapters, will be a sufficient indication of its variety 
as well as extent. But the work is in no wise a contribution to the 
history of the Renaissance. For instead of approaching his subject, 
whether in Art or Literature, by the true scientific method, through 
the life of the time of which it was an outcome, Mr. Pater prefers in 
each instance to detach it wholly from its surroundings, to suspend it 
isolated before him, as if it were indeed a kind of air-plant independent 
of.the ordinary sources of nourishment. ‘The consequence is that he 
loses a great deal of the meaning of the very objects which he regards 
most intently. ‘This is especially noticeable when he passes from the 
examination of fragments to deal with the period as a whole. Take 
for instance the passages of general criticism with which the first 
essay opens. Mr. Pater writes of the Renaissance as if it were a kind 
of sentimental revolution having no relation to the conditions of the 
actual world. Whilst he discriminates or characterizes with great 
delicacy of touch the sentiment of the Renaissance, he does not let us 
know that it was precisely as the expression of vital changes in human 
society that this sentiment is so pregnant for us with weighty meaning. 
Thus we miss the sense of the connexion subsisting between art and 
literature and the other forms of life of which they are the outward 
expression, and feel as if we were wandering in a world of unsubstantial 
dreams. We do not feel that the writer has that intimate possession 
of his subject in its essence and entirety which alone can eonvey to us 
the impression of reality. The hold upon the art of the day becomes 
uncertain because the grasp of the life of the day is ill-assured. This 
it is which destroys for us much of the charm of a charming book, a 
book which shows a touch of real genius. Mr. Pater possesses to a 
remarkable degree an unusual power of recognising and finely dis- 
criminating delicate differences of sentiment. He can detect with 
singular subtlety the shades of tremulous variation which have been 
embodied in throbbing pulsations of colour, in doubtful turns of line, 
in veiled words ; he can not only do this, but he can match them for 
us in words, in the choice of which he is often so brilliantly accurate 
that they gleam upon the paper with the radiance of jewels. In this 
respect these studies of the sentiment of the Renaissance have a real 
critical value. But they are not history, nor are they even to be 
relied on for accurate statement of simple matters of fact. For instance, 
Mr. Pater tells the old legend of how Leonardo da Vinci, when a boy, 
was allowed by his master, Verrochio, to paint an Angel for him in the 
left hand corner of a Baptism of Christ which Verrochio was executing 
for the brethren of Vallombrosa, and how Verrochio turned away when 
it was finished as one stunned, seeing the pupil had surpassed the 
master. This story has long been exploded as having no foundation, 
nor even verisimilitude, and the angel, which may still be seen at 
Florence, shows not a trace of special beauty nor even a sign that it 
has been touched by a different hand to that which painted the rest of 
the picture. Yet Mr. Pater actually calls the figure “a space of sun- 
light in the cold laboured old picture.” And again, Mr. Pater is quite 
mistaken in supposing that “ M. Arséne Houssaye, gathering together 
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all that is known about Leonardo in an easily accessible form, has 
done for the third of the three great masters what Grimm has done 
for Michael Angelo, and Passavant, long since, for Raffaelle. Anti- 
quarianism has no more to do.’”’ M. Houssaye’s book is a mere ro- 
mance of no scientific pretensions whatever. 

The first part of Theodor Simons’ “ Culturbilder aus altroemischer 
zeit’” is now before us. It contains pictures of a gladiatorial show and 
a wild beast fight in the arena at Pompeii, and of a chariot race in the 
Circus Maximus at Rome. In each instance the notes contain a 
quantity of valuable antiquarian and archeological matter, out of which 
the writer constructs the highly dramatic account given in the text. 
The descriptions are somewhat in the style in which the foreign cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph might report, during a dull political 
period, on the bull fights of Madrid. The incidents thrown in to fill 
the canvas are of the most sensational character. At the chariot race 
we hear an awful shriek. It comes from a young Roman lady, who 
falls down dead. Julia, Cwsar’s daughter, jealous of a Silvia who has 
surpassed her in the affections of a good-looking charioteer, had sent 
by her own slave, in the name of the charioteer, a flask of poisonous 
odours as a gift to her rival. The slave, in his haste, makes a mistake, 
and instead of Silvia, the young Roman lady drops down dead. How- 
ever, every one seems equally well satisfied. It seems to us that the 
effort to reconstruct the Past in this wise, especially when carried out 
on so large a scale as in the present book, is but a waste of good work. 
These pictures of the manners and customs of old Rome aspire to be 
something more reliable than mere fiction, and yet we cannot accept 
without large reservations the facts which they marshal before us. A 
great deal of real knowledge and solid labour is applied to the produc- 
tion of a work which, however amusing, effective, and spirited it may 
be, remains, after all, but an elaborate jew d’esprit. We cannot criti- 
cise it as a romance, nor can we give it a place on our shelves amongst 
works of historical or archeological research. In spite of all the 
serious learning on which it is based, the book remains a kind of 
literary bubble, neither literature nor art. In Alexander Wagner 
the author has found a sympathetic illustrator, whose pencil possesses 
all the dash, the spirit, the graphic sensationalism of the text. The 
picture of the chariot race, for certain lordly qualities of bold theatri- 
cality and brazen effect, is worthy Gustave Doré, to whose school 
Alexander Wagner evidently belongs. 

The January and February numbers of Zhe Picture Gallery,* pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low and Marston, contain examples both 
of ancient and modern art, some of which are of considerable excellence. 
Each part for this year contains four autotypes, amongst which we 
may specify that from Hanfstaengl’s lithograph after Rembrandt’s 
portrait of his daughter, in the Gallery at Dresden, which is given in 





3 “Aus Altroemischer Zeit. Culterbilder”’ By Theodor Simons. With illus- 
trations by A. Wagner. 1st part. Berlin : Paetel. 1872. 

* The Picture Gallery.” Vol. ii., Nos, 1-2. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. London : 1873, 
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the February number, and the hardly less charming reproduction by 
the same process of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture of the Hon. Frances 
Ingram, which appeared in January. The January number, too,contained 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s popular composition, “ The Stag at Bay.” The 
letterpress is, unfortunately, hardly up to the mark of the illustrations. 

Mr. Cooke tells us that in the production of his volume of drawings 
of “ Grotesque Animals ”” he has aimed at simple amusement. Going 
down to the seaside for rest, after the meeting of the British 
Association at Manchester in 1864, he spent the day in painting 
coast scenes; and the evening in making a series of grotesque com- 
binations, “adapted from his multitudinous sketches of fossils, marine, 
and other animals, obtained during long workings with the microscope 
from nature and museum collections.’ The first of the series produced 
was a sketch of a crested cockatoo, emerging from the shell of an 
ammonite ; the shell of the ammonite has a tail on one of the ribs, and 
stands on a human leg, which terminates toe and heel in talons. The 
fault of this combination, and indeed of all the others, regarded from 
an artistic point of view, is that we at once become aware that the 
animal before us is a mere thing of bits, which are pieced together so 
unskilfully that the joins are everywhere perceptible. The imagination 
of the artist has in no single instance attained power and heat sufficient 
to run these totally distinct morsels into a whole, consequently not 
one object can make upon us any distinct impression. Not one can 
reach the charm of grace, or force of terror, or accent of drollery, but 
all remain ingenious, and sometimes offensive, pieces of patchwork. 
Even if now and then some portion of an animal has a touch of cha- 
racter in it, the effect is quickly lost in its war with the other parts 
which go to its composition, and the eye goes on instinctively sepa- 
rating the loosely connected bits, uninformed by any common mean- 
ing or intention, which it feels to have been brought together out of 
pure caprice. It is to be hoped that, should the volume arrive at a 
second edition, Mr. Cooke will get some one to look over the spelling 
of the Latin mottoes which occur on several pages, and which is far 
from correct. 


Any observations on the art of singing which come from the pen of 
Manual Garcia® have a value and an authority quite unique. The son 
of his father (Manual Vicente Garcia), and the brother of his sister 
(Madame Malibran) enjoys a family right to a hearing when a family 
talent is in question, but Sefior Garcia need not rest one tittle of his 
claim upon the renown of his relatives. He himself is a distinguished 
man, and as only some twenty years of his life have been spent in Eng- 
land, it may be worth while to show how far his distinction is honestly 
enjoyed, Having first studied harmony under the late M. Fetis, and 





5 “Grotesque Animals, invented, drawn, and described.” By E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.8S., &c. Longmans, Green, & Co. London: 1872. 

6 “Garcia’s New Treatise on the Art of Singing. A Compendious Method of 
Instruction, with Examples and Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice.” By 
Manuel Garcia. London ; Hutchens & Romer. 
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singing under his gifted father, Manual Garcia went upon the operatic 
stage in 1825, and accompanied his family throughout a lengthened 
American tour. Returning to Paris in 1829, he retired from the 
position of a public performer, and devoted himself to the work of 
teaching. But Garcia was no mere formalist, satisfied to act in 
accordance with the accepted rules of his craft; and he began 
seriously to study the conformation of the vocal organs, with a view 
thoroughly to master the phenomena of their mechanism. The result 
was that, in 1840, he presented to the Science department of the 
Institute a “Memoire sur la voix humaine,” concerning which a 
report, drawn up by MM. Magendie, Savart, and Dutrochet, was read 
at the sitting of April 12,1841. In this work, Garcia scientifically 
proved certain theses of the highest consequence to vocal art, and was 
felicitated by the Academicians upon the value of his observations. 
Having been named Professor of Singing at the Conservatoire, Garcia 
published in 1847 the work of which an English edition, enlarged and 
improved, is now before us. The “ Traité complet de l’art du Chant” 
was originally intended for his own pupils, but was subsequently given 
to the world, and received in a manner which, better than anything 
else could possibly have done, testified its merits. A German tran- 
slation has made the book popular, in the musical country par 
excellence, and wherever the vocal art is studied with earnest pur- 
pose, it is accepted as an authority of the greatest weight. In- 
cidentally we may remark, that Sefior Garcia’s pursuit of special 
knowledge laid the whole world under a great and enduring obliga- 
tion. It is to him that medical science owes the invaluable laryngo- 
scope, by means of which not only the mechanism of a wonderful 
musical instrument can be inspected, but also the symptoms and 
operation of diseases otherwise obscure. Sefior Garcia’s position as 
one of the benefactors of the human race has had handsome acknow- 
ledgment—nowhere more handsome than in the “ Physiologische 
Untersuchungen, mit Garcia’s Kehlkopfspiegel,” of Professor Czer- 
mak—and the fact supplies another illustration of the close rela- 
tionship existing between Science and Art. Eager for the good 
of Art, Sefior Garcia furnished Science with one of her most potent 
means. The foregoing particulars are given, simply that it may be 
known exactly who, and what manner of man is our author, and in 
view of them, not a word is needed to secure a favourable reception for 
his work. The opening chapters of Sefiur Garcia’s treatise are devoted 
to a remarkably clear and able description of the vocal organs, and the 
means by which sounds are produced. Here the author recapitulates 
much that was first advanced in his French “ Memoire,” more espe- 
cially when discussing the frequently-disputed question of “registers” 
and “timbres.’’ In these introductory questions the foundation of 
the whole matter lies, and it is no small thing to know that Sefior 
Garcia does not put himself forward as a mere theorist, but as one 
whose opinions are based upon a careful study of natural phenomena. 
In 1840, when he published his “ Ecole de Chant,” writers on music 
assigned to the chest register and to that of the falsetto an arbitrary 
extent, some authors even wholly denying the existence of the former. 
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At that period he demonstrated the existence of the chest register, and 
also its extent, which he proved to correspond with that of the falsetto, 
this extent being of course estimated from a physiological, and not from 
ap artistic point of view. He also described the chief characters of the 
timbres, and demonstrated the mechanism employed in their produc- 
tion—facts of which no one had previously spoken. Subsequently, by 
the help of the laryngoscope, he showed the action of the glottis during 
the production of the various registers, this demonstration being also 
a complete novelty. 

Sefior Garcia demands that every singer shall share with him his 
physiological study of the voice, and the knowledge arising from it. “A 
singer,” he observes, “ who has no knowledge of the means by which 
vocal effects are produced, and of the intricacy of the art he professes, is 
merely the slave of routine, and will never become great in his profession. 
His talent must be cultivated from youth by a general as well as special 
education.” This is reasonable enough, and young vocalists may well 
congratulate themselves upon having so excellent a guide as Seiior 
Garcia through the “ devious wilds” that lie beforethem. Our author’s 
remarks upon the emission and qualities of voices are invaluable for 
their connaissance de cause, and the scientific clearness with which 
they are expressed. Here, for example, is a paragraph wherein few 
words lay bare the source of many faults :—“ It is generally believed 
that the more we open our mouth the more easily and powerfully can 
sounds be emitted, but this is quite a mistake. Too large a separation 
of the jaws tightens the pharynx, and consequently stops all vibration 
of the voice, depriving the pharynx of its vault-like resonant form. 
If the teeth be too nearly closed the voice will assume a grating cha- 
racter, somewhat like the effect produced by singing through a comb. 
By projecting the lips in a fuanel shape the notes become heavy. 
When the mouth assumes an oval shape, like that of a fish, the voice 
is rendered dull and gloomy, the vowels are imperfectly articulated 
and all but indistinguishable ; besides which, the face has a hard, cold, 
and most unpleasing expression. To open the mouth the lower jaw 
should be allowed to fall by its own weight, while the corners of the 
lips retire slightly. This movement, which keeps the lips gently 
pressed against the teeth, opens the mouth in just proportions, and 
gives it an agreeable form. The tongue should be loose and motion- 
less, without any attempt to raise it at either extremity ; the muscles 
of the throat should be relaxed.” We have transcribed this passage 

because it serves not only to show Sefior Garcia’s teaching style, but 
also to hold a mirror up to the nature—we can hardly say the art— 
of a host of amateurs and not a few professionals. The introductory 
chapters are followed by an elaborate series of exercises, which take 
up the remainder of the first part of the work, and are accompanied 
by careful and judicious explanatory or guiding observations. 
In the second part Sefior Garcia discusses the important topic of 
articulation—a matter in which so many who call themselves vo- 
calists are sadly deficient. His remarks upon the practical connexion 
between the timbres and the vowels are extremely interesting, and we 
would gladly quote them did space allow. But it must be enough to 
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state that the connexion enables the singer “to determine what timbre 
for each vowel is best suited to the proposed effect, and, at the same 
time, to maintain a perfect equality throughout his voice.” It is 
obvious that we have here the secret of much that is essential to the 
highest qualities of a vocalist, because through such mechanical 
means the more subtle processes involved in what we know as “ ex- 
pression’ can be largely aided. The student is next invited toa 
careful study of consonantal sounds, all of which are classified, with 
“ directions for use,’’ and then our author goes on to the important 
topics of “fullness and steadiness of voice upon words,” and “ dis- 
tribution of words with notes.” In this case, also, the source of 
obvious and common defects is pointed out with the ease and per- 
spicacity of a master. Beginning with the section on “ Phrasing,” 
Sefior Garcia next takes the pupil into the sanctum of the vocal art, 
and enlarges upon pronunciation, formation of the phrase, breath, time, 
forte-piano, and expression. His remarks may be studied even by the 
amateur with immense advantage; more especially as they are illus- 
trated by musical quotations from the best known sources. The 
technical details which necessarily abound, would make v lengthened 
criticism of this portion of the book somewhat unfitted for the 
general reader ; but the most general of readers can follow our author 
with interest when he speaks of the summum bonum of vocalisation— 
expression. “ Expression,” says Sefior Garcia, “is the great law of 
all art. Vain would be the efforts of an artist to excite the passions of 
his audience unless he showed himself powerfully affected by the 
very feeling he wished to kindle, for emotion is purely sympathetic. 
It devolves, therefore, upon an artist to rouse and ennoble his feelings, 
since he can only appeal successfully to those analogous to his own. 
The human voice deprived of expression is the least interesting of all 
instruments.” This is common sense, and therefore sound philo- 
sophy. Acting upon it, Sefior Garcia gives a series of directions con- 
cerning the “ modes in which passion develops itself,” the assump- 
tion being of course that true passion exists, otherwise his teaching 
would result only in the mere simulacrum of feeling. Distinguished by 
unvarying ability and clearness are all the remaining chapters of the 
book, more especially those wherein the various styles of singing are 
fully discussed, and with which it ends. General observations upon a 
subject so technical must perforce be unsatisfactory ; but we have 
done our best to call attention to a remarkable work—the most re- 
markable of its kind, because most clearly based upon scientific know- 
ledge and permeated by true artistic taste. 
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